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Tue mention of the affair in the 
vicarage-garden, where, according 
with the old adage, the biter may be 
said to have been bitten, reminds me 
that, in the fulfilment of my intention 
to introduce the principal characters 
of the neighbourhood in which my 
youth was passed, a better opportu- 
nity than the present may not be 
offered me to introduce my readers 
to the master of the hound who so 
ungenerously caught the vicar of 
Gresford by the hand with his teeth, 
as he was in the act of rescuing him 
from the common fate of the dog, 
when his owner wishes him to be 
made away with ; for hanged would 
“old Towler” have been but for 
the assistance afforded him. 

The name of this gentleman is 
Iftumbertone, and that of his place 
Gwersylt Park, one of the most 
beautiful even in that beautiful part 
of the country; its grounds being 
finely timbered, and situate on the 
bank of the river Allan, whose clear 
but rapid stream flows through them, 
and is visible only where the view 
of it is desirable, which is the grand 
desideratum in all water-scenery. 
The house had no further preten- 
sions than in affording the comfort 
which country gentlemen in England 
require, and seldom fail to have; but 
the possessor of it was one of that 
race of country squires not only 
peculiar to England, but now become 
very nearly extinct. Perhaps his 
very dress—his evening costume, at 
least—will give some insight into his 
character. He very often appeared 
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in a blue dress-coat, white dimity 
waistcoat, very clean and well-fitted 
thin leather-breeches, with blue and 
white silk stockings, and pumps fit 
for a ball-room; his hair being 
highly dressed, and looking altogether 
as if he had just made his exit from 
a bandbox. Then he had two ac- 
complishiaents in which he stood un- 
rivalled, and on which he prided 
himself not a little. He was the best 
judge of a horse, and had the best 
horses of any man within a hundred 
miles of him, and he made the best 
puis. 

The latter, | admit, is but a low 
accomplishment, but I will give one 
specimen of his art. Having a party 
of ladies and gentlemen in his house 
during a very severe frost in January, 
he told them he could shew them 
what no other man in England 
could, namely, oxslips and cow- 
slips in full blow in the open air. 
The party, eager for the sight, turned 
out at once; when, leading them 
through his farm-yard, the promise 
was instantly fulfilled. On a signal 
being given, an ox and a cow were 
driven from their stalls on the ice, 


when both tell to the ground. 
“ There,” said Mr. Humbertone, 


“vou never saw better ox-slips and 
cow-slips at any season of the year 
than those I have now shewn you.” 
But to enable me to finish my 
sketch of the squire of Gwersylt, 
who was a very worthy man, I must 
bring forward another conspicuous 
character of that period, the facetious 
Mr. Watkin Hayman, brother to the 
LL 
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lady of that name, who, as many of 
our readers will recollect, was what 
is called “ privy-purse” to Queen 
Caroline when Princess of Wales. 
Watkin Hayman, for he knew no 
other appellation, was one of those 
who seemed to think, with Fielding’s 
Allworthy, that life is but an enter- 
tainment, and that the best way to 
treat it is to enjoy it to the last. To 
compare him with Will Wimble 
would be an injustice to him, because 
the one, to use a common expression, 
had little in him beyond an abun- 
dance of that sort of small talk com- 
bined with the birth and manners of 
a gentleman which certainly win 
their way in society; whereas, the 
other was company for any man, and 
was just the sort of companion that 
George IV. would have delighted in. 
He had the wit of a Voltaire, and in 
readiness of retort was unequalled by 
any man that I have since met with 
in life. Then how exactly did he 
verify the assertion of Bacon, that 
deformed persons are commonly even 
with Nature. Nature had “done ill” 
by him in making him a cripple from 
his birth ; but the superiority of his 
intellect, his talent for amusing con- 
versation, and his singing, in which 
he was unequalled among non-profes- 
sionals, rendered him more than quits 
with her on that score. But Nature 
still stood his friend. So far from 
being aware of his deformity—he 
could not move without a crutch— 
Polyphemus-like, he would have 
looked for the reflection of his own 
yerson in the stream, if no mirror 
Rad been at hand; and his dress was 
generally that of the most conspicu- 
ously attractive character. And an 
anecdote on this head occurs to me 
which it may be well to introduce 
here, as it is associated with the gen- 
tleman of whom I have just spoken, 
and from whose lips I had it; moreover, 
it makes good the remark of another 
wise man, who says, that the defects 
we ourselves possess are the first that 
we discern in others. Mr. Humber- 
tone and Watkin Hayman were on 
their travels, and in the parlour of a 
road-side inn, when a person, a fac- 
simile of the latter, passed by, and at 
once attracted his notice. ‘“ Make 
haste,” said he to his fellow-traveller, 
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calling him to look out at the win- 
dow, “ did you ever see such a de- 
formed mortal as that? He must 
have been made by Nature's young- 
est journeyman.” 

Being a single man, Watkin 
Hayman had a home in half the 
houses in the neighbourhood, and 
scarcely an entertainment was given 
that he was not invited to make 
one. But such was to be ex- 
pected from the powers he possessed 
to amuse. As I have already said, 
his singing was quite perfect for the 
convivial or social hour; and there 
was a time when I could have de- 
tailed many of the happiest speci- 
mens of his off-hand wit. On one 
occasion, he was asked by a very 
worthy lady, unfortunately a prey to 
a religious feeling which led her to a 
state of despondency, what he thought 
of the three woes, alluding to the 
denunciation in the Scriptures against 
the lawyers. “What, madam!” he 
replied, “why, that they would stop 
three wagons, if the horses were not 
deaf.”* ‘Then I once saw him ap- 
proach two sisters, the one eminent 
for her skill in the pictorial art, the 
other one of the most beautiful wo- 
men of her day. “ Here,” said he, 
introducing them in their turn to a 
friend, “is the lady who paints ; and 
here is the lady who, as you will per- 
ceive, needs no paint.” There was 
something very neat and off-hand in 
these little compliments, in that to 
beauty especially. 

But I must not forget the circum- 
stance that associates the name and 
fame of the witty Watkin Hayman 
with the facetious squire of Gwersylt 
Park. Ofcourse, he (Hayman) could 
make a pun when he chose to de- 
scend so low in the scale of colloquia! 
accomplishments ; and during an 
evening that he passed téte-d-téle with 
Mr. Humbertone, they had pun- 
ned against each other, in rivalry. 
Hayman, at length, finding that he 
had brought the “ squire” to a stand- 
still, brought his wit into play ; and 
putting his crutch under his arm, got 
up and rung the bell. On the butler 
making his appearance, he thus 
gravely addressed him, “ J will 
thank you to bring your master a 
pun.” 


* There was nothing irreverent in this remark, because the best friends of the 
excellent old woman endeavoured to rally her out of her unhappy state of mind, 
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Now, although it was the opinion 
of Dr. Johnson that a man who 
makes a pun is equal to picking 
pockets, thereby expressing his tho- 
rough contempt of the practice, still 
there are moments in which one 
well and aptly applied cannot fail to 
be applauded; and I will give an 
example. ‘Towards the heel of an 
evening at Gwersylt Park, two 
Welsh squires, sitting close to each 
other at the dinner-table, and having 
made the best use of their time with 
the bottle, were nodding their heads, 
in their sleep, to the danger of their 
coming into contact with each other. 
“ Those gentlemen will fight in their 
sleep presently,” observed one of the 
party. “That would be men-dosing,” 
said the late Sir Richard Puleston, in 
allusion to the pugilist Mendoza, at 
that time in repute; and we may 
presume, in compliment to his host, 
who might expect a pun from a 
guest of so lively a fancy as Sir 
Richard. 

I here have an opportunity of in- 
troducing another extraordinary in- 
stance of the physical powers of ani- 
mals when acting under a sense of 
fear, rather more astounding than 
the glazier’s exploit on Mr. Yorke’s 
grey. A horse of Mr. Watkin Hay- 
man ran off with his gig from the 
door of his mother’s house, and leaped 
a spiked gate of the common height 
of ordinary gates in gentleman's 
grounds, carrying the gig along with 
him, and without further i injury than 
knocking off one of the wooden 
spikes. I went the next day to see 
the gate and to satisfy myself of the 
truth of the report, which was cor- 
rect. How the power of the lever is 
in this case transferred from the 
horse to the carriage, to raise it to 
such a height from the ground, is to 
me a puzzler ; ; buta similar feat was 
performed by a runaway horse of the 
late Mr. Mytton’s, and over a still 
higher gate. 

Tt may be supposed that the fol- 
lowing ludicrous circumstance called 
forth the ready application of Squire 
Humbertone’s colloquial wit :—Hav- 
ing taken his harriers into a neigh- 
bouring district, where what is called 
a “ hunt-dinner,” in a small village, 
concluded the sport of the day, ‘he 
invited the two Newcomes and my- 
self, then about half way through 
our teens, to accompany him as his 
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guests. As generally happened on 
these occasions, we drank more than 
we should have drunk; and it also 
happened—as, indeed, in those times, 
it often did in small public-houses 
like the one in which we on this 
occasion assembled —that a blocked- 
up window, or an accidental hole in 
a wall, was covered by a picture or a 
map. In the present instance, a map 
of the world concealed the former 
position of a window, which, out of 
respect to the tax-gatherer, had been 
plaistered up; and straight through 
the centre of this map, as he stagger red 
across the room towards the door, 
did the younger of the Newcomes 
run his, at that moment, rather top- 
heavy head. “ There!” exclaimed 
Humbertone, exultingly, “ have I not 
always told you that Dick Newcome 
would make his w ay through the 
world 2?” 1 have already shewn that 
this prediction has been fulfilled, but 
not to a greater extent than the 
merits of the individual entitle him. 

There was a singular female in 
the neighbourhood of Wrexham, in 
my younger days, that must not 
be passed over. This was a Mrs. 
Martha Price, a maiden lady of inde- 
pendent means; but who she was or 
how she was bred I am not able 
to say. She was what is called 
a character, and one of a very 
original stamp, not to be found in 
the present age. Iler eccentricity, 
however, was of the pleasing order, 
and as such her society was sought 
amongst the neighbouring families, 
who could not fail being amused by 
her dry and sarcastic remarks, not a 
little strengthened by a very mascu- 
line figure, added to the prim car- 
riage of a fastidious old maid. 

The principal feature in the intel- 
lectual character of this lady was a na- 
turally strong mind, very little culti- 
vated, but so confident of its strength, 
that it resisted conviction when once 
*“ made up,” as the term is, on any 
point on which it had been seriously 
employed. The result of this was 
infidelity, and total disbelief of any 
thing after this life. The fact is, 
she had, early in her life, stumbled 
upon Voltaire’s works, which she 
had read with great avidity; and 
having imbibed the poison, the anti- 
dote was offered to her in vain. But 


even on this subject she was amusing. 
she would say (al- 


* Tell me not,” 
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luding to herself) “that these old 
rotten bones will ever rise again ! 
No, no; once is enough, I am sure, 
—for no one has regarded them in 
this world!” alluding to her never 
having had an offer of marriage, 
which she herself admitted. My 
father endeavoured to convert her 
from the errors of her ways; and al- 
though she rejected his advice, she 
left him a hundred pounds, in re- 
membrance of it, in her will. It 
was in vain his telling her that, al- 
though the light of reason has been 
able to induce men to look for an- 
other life after death, it has never 
encouraged them to extend their 
hopes to the resurrection of the 
body: she would connect the body 
with the soul, declaring they would 
both die together. And surely there 
is here some similarity between the 
preceptor and the pupil. The ex- 
treme versatility of Valtaire’s genius, 
how much soever it gave variety and 
extent to his intellectual acquisitions, 
rendered them superficial and trifling, 
by preventing a regular and steady 
application to any one subject. Every 
difficulty apparently giving way be- 
fore him, he seems to have satisfied 
himself with the idea of what he 
could have accomplished, and to 
have assumed the praise of genius 
without attaining the 
knowledge. At all events, it is be- 
lieved he gave himself little trouble 
in his examination of the truths he 
rashly ventured to refute. 

The personal appearance of Mrs. 
Martha Price sal 
Miss Mitford's childless widow, Mrs. 
Nicholson, whom she describes as “a 
huge, overgrown dame, dressed in a 
style which twenty years before had 
been twenty years out of fashion ; 
with powdered hair, and fly-caps and 
lappets, and a black lace tippet, 
looking exactly like a head-dress cut 
out of an old pocket-book.” ‘That 
she— Mrs. Martha—had no chance 
to be a widow, herself informed us ; 
but in allusion to her single state, 
she was irresistibly amusing, as in- 
deed she was upon most other sub- 
jects on which she gave an opinion. 
* See what I have got for my pains,” 
she would say. “ Here have I been 
struggling all my life, and a hard 
struggle it has been,—and for what ? 
Why, to be called a fusty, frowsy 
old maid. But I can tell you it is 
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more than I would do were my time 
to come over again.” 

This eccentric lady was often a 
visitor at the house of a Flintshire 
squire, whose son did the duty of 
the parish church. On her return 
from it one day, he ventured to ask 
her how she liked his sermon, ‘ Oh,” 
said she, “ don’t talk about your ser- 
mons; they all go for nothing with 
me,—for they would feign make us 
believe that every thing in this world 
which is pleasant is either unwhole- 
some or wicked.” 

About seven miles from Wrex- 
ham, in the direction of Shrewsbury, 
is a part of the county of Flint called 
the Maelor Hundred, in which gentle- 
men’s seats abound; and from time 
immemorial haye the owners of them 
been’ celebrated for being what are 
called “ hard goers over the bottle,” 
and for a sort of open-house hospi- 
tality. I will produce one instance. 
That beautiful place, Gwernhyledd— 
beneath whose hanging woods flows 
the xarrwres xorauos of Wales the 
Dee, and through meadows perhape 
unequalled for their fertility —belongs 
to the family of the Fletchers, long 
seated onthe same spot; and the father 
of the present owner of the estate is the 
gentleman of whom I am now about 
to speak,—“ the Justice Fletcher,” 
as he was commonly called in his 
neighbourhood. 

We were wont to consider * Justice 
Fletcher” as a pattern-card for coun- 
try gentlemen of his day. He was 4 
good sportsman, a good agriculturist 
—being the first to introduce the 
Swedish turnip in that part of the 
country,—and an excellent justice of 
the peace. But he was most famed 
for his extreme good-nature—that 
“ milky mildness” of temper which 
Shakspeare speaks of, so delightful, 
so Christian-like, that, like charity, 
it covers many faults. And the Jus- 
tice had one fault —the fault of 
the “ Maelor Hundred ”—he was 
too fond of his bottle, and car- 
ried his hospitality rather beyond 
his means. But |] will give an in- 
stance or two of his hospitality. A 
broken - down Liyerpool merchant 
came to Gwernhyledd for a fort- 
night, and remained two years! 
Every Sunday evening, the Justice 
had what he called his “ lecture,”’— 
that is to say, his hoyse was open to 
his neighbours, who dropped in upon 
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him, and were sure to find a heatty 
welcome. The lecture, however, 
was not on divinity, but on mere se- 
cular affairs, and questions more easily 
expbithded, auch as, which has been 
the best day’s sport of the week, if in 
the wititer ; whio killed the best sal- 
mon, if it were summer; or where 
was the best dinner and the most port 
drutik, at all other times? But if di- 
vinity were not the subject at those 
evetiing lectures of the Justice, there 
was no lack of divines, for, inde- 
pendently of the curate of the parish 
—‘ gl Zac Ellis,” as he was called, 
uever being absent from lecture—two 
clergymen, each of whom, by favour- 
able turns of the wheel, died very rich, 
were almost constant inmates of 
his house. It is but justice, how- 
ever, to the memory of one of those 
reverend gentlemen to say, that he 
was the brother-in-law of the worthy 
host, and divided his property amongst 
his children at his death. What the 
other did in this respect [ ath not able 
to say; but I well remember that, 
heating I had a match to come off at 
Stafford races for 1001. a side, he 
sent me fifty pounds, in case I should 
lose it. He was distantly related to 
my mother ; and when I read an ac- 
count, a few months back, of the grand 
funeral with which he was honoured, 
the procession of his tenants, &c. &c., 
[ could not help thinking that a few 
more post-mortem fifties might have 
been added to the former bequest, as 
he expressed a regard for me, and al- 
ways called me “ cousin.” 

Then old Zac Ellis was a curiosity 
in his way,—a harmless, inoffensive 
man; but, like many of his brethren 
of those days, not particular to a 
shade or two as to clerical demean- 
our and costume. Amongst other— 
in those days rather ¢common—pro- 
pensities in which he indulged, was 
that of news-gathering, and knowing, 
if possible, what strangers of note 
might pass through his village, which 
is on the highroad. Standing in 
the street one day, in the company of 
as great a guidnune as himself, he 
saw a gentlemanlike man approach 
them, and walking very fast. “ Who 
can this be?” said he fo his friend. 
“ T know not,” he replied. “ I think 
it is Captain Morris, of the Marines, 
who is quartered at Elleswere,” ob- 
served Zac. “ Bless me!” ex- 
claimed the other, “J wish I was sure 
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of that; he might tell mie something 
of my son, who is in tlie corps.” 
“ Would there be any impropriety in 
my asking him if he és Captain 
Morris?” resumed Zac. “ None 
in the least,” said the father of the 
jolly marine. “ Then here goes,” 
said Zac; and meeting the stratiger, 
heat once addressed him thus, “ Pray, 
sir, allow me to ask you, are you 
Captain Morris of the Marines?” 
“No; thank God!” said the stranger, 
without breaking his stride. 

Now, who shotild tlie stranger be 
but the late Lord Forester, then the 
renowned “ Cecil Forester,” the first 
sportsman of the age, the companion 
of princes, arid so forth, on his road 
to Wynnstay, having sent his horse 
forward by his groom, on account of 
the extreme slipperiness of the road. 

The next seat to Gwernhyledd is 
Bryn-y-pyss, that of Mr. Price, who 
resides at it, and is one of the 
best supporters of Chester and other 
country races, with his horses, amongst 
which, at the present day, the Rose 
v Meelor, a very good racer, is one. 
To shew the spirited character of the 
Maelor squires in former times, it 
may be enough to state, that some 
twenty years back; Mr. Price, of 
Bryn-y-pyss, gave a masquerade 
which was said to have cost him ten 
thousand pounds! It was certainly 
giver in the best taste; and, as 
Geotge Robins says, quite “ regard- 
less of expense.” 

Within the Hundred of Maelor, 
or just without its bownds, stands 
Emral, the seat of the Pulestons 
for ages back, since that of Edward L., 
and for the last fifty years, to my 
knowledge, the scene of trué old 
Anglo-Welsh hospitality, combined 
with what are called the elegant re- 
finements of modern life. 

The late possessor of Emral, Sir 
Richard Puleston, who died last 
year, having been the master of the 
first pack of fox-hounds with which 
I took the field, in my red coat and 
cap, like puss in boots, added to his 
having honoured me with his friend- 
ship for a long series of years, in- 
duced me to write a short memoir of 
his lifé in one of the sporting pe- 
riodicals of the present year, in which 
I gave him credit for his high attain- 
ments as a sportsman; his amiable 
manners and his brilliant wit, that 
made him the companion of royalty ; 
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and his general bearing as a highly 
bred gentleman in all the relations of 
social life. .Iaving in this memoir, 
however, chiefly dwelt upon his cha- 
racter as a sportsman, and a breeder 
of fox-hounds, in which he was consi- 
dered to be pre-eminent, I may be 
induced to notice him again, with 
reference to the character of his 
neighbourhood. 

Our neighbourhood abounded in 
what are called “ characters.” For 
example. Where we'd now be 
found another Tom ‘Kyton (pro- 
nounced Eaton) of the Mount; so 
called because the house, although 
situated in the town of Wrexham, was 
placed onanascent, and approached by 
a flight of steps? This gentleman was 
in appearance a true specimen of the 
old English squire of those days, a 
stamp then fast wearing away. But 
what a bundle of prejudices was he! 
Fancy his refusing to dine at any 
man’s house where he was not certain 
of finding a batter pudding so hard 
that it might have been tossed over 
the roof without spoiling its form ; 
and a certain description of wine-glass 
—a very small one, perhaps twenty 
to a bottle—which would enable him 


to drink a bumper to every toast. 
Although I was young when he died, 
I have a perfect recollection of “ Old 
‘Tom Eyton,” as he was always called, 
on his cropped brown gelding, which 
he considered a hunter, but which 
would not now be thought fast enough 


for one of our fast mails. I, however, 
used to look upon his owner as a 
prodigy, having been told that he 
occasionally would ride over a five- 
barred gate at what is called a stand- 
ing jump; the time occupied by the 
said standing jump being as much as 
would enable a modern hunter to 
leap a gate and cross half a large 
field into the bargain. Still old ‘Tom 
Eyton was a gentleman in every sense 
ot the word ; and, despite his bumper 
toasts, cut not his stick until the sap 
that nourished it was dried up by all- 
withering old age. 

And how plainly have I before my 
eyes his next-door neighbour, the 
Doctor Meredith—pronounced by the 
vulgar, Me-reddith. ‘The Doctor was 
the younger of two brothers, of very 
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ancient family ; and having luckily 
an independent fortune, his practice 
was extremely limited. I say luckily, 
because it is my opinion that, practi- 
cally, he knew no more of the healing 
art than I myselfdo. But it was far 
from his wish to be considered in 
that light ; and with this view he not 
only appeared in church booted and 
spurred, with whip in his hand ready 
for a start, but would often be called 
out by his servant, as if a case of 
emergency awaited his immediate 
aid. The Doctor's weak side, indeed, 
was his vanity; nothing pleased him 
more than to be consulted by any 
young friend, from whom he would 
never take a fee, but an invitation to 
dinner would be the result. I often 
made one of a party of young men of 
the sinheminel. at the Doctor’s 
hospitable board ; and the awful state 
of drunkenness in which we usually 
left him might be better imagined 
than described. 

Johnny Wynne of Ryton was a 
fine specimen of the highest class of 
English yeomen; and a yeoman did 
he call himself, although able to pur- 
chase a regiment of esquires of the 
present day. Moreover, from his quiet, 
kind demeanour, he was admitted 
into the society of the neighbour- 
hood, being often a guest at Wynn- 
stay, Emral, and other houses of note. 
But what rare accomplishments had 
Johnny Wynne, to suit the taste of 
my younger days, in the neighbour- 
hood in which he lived? He could 
drink two-and-thirty half-pints (two 
gallons) of ale at a sitting! and had 
any one chanced to pass his house at 
six o'clock the next morning, he 
would have found him up and stir- 
ring, as though nothing unusual with 
him had occurred! ‘Then how well 
he rode to hounds on his little black 
gelding, which he called Everlasting, 
and which he rode for nearly twenty 
years without missing a season! The 
late Lord Forester said he was the 
best man to scramble* over a country 
that he ever met with, and was used 
to speak with delight of one feat per- 
formed by him in his presence. He 
rode at a fence and landed in a mar!l- 
pit, losing his hat and wig in the 
scramble. Ile very coolly re-entered 


* The word “‘ scramble ” here denotes a method some people have of getting over or 


through fences without fairly leaping them. 
system, viz. “ screwing” a horse at a fence. 


There is another term for the same 
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the pit; and, swimming towards his 
lost head-gear, first brought out the 
hat in his ‘teeth, and next the w ig. 

The following anecdote is not amiss. 
Rather late in life he was elected one 
of the Cycle,—a sort of monthly club 
held at each other’s houses in the 
Wrexham neighbourhood ; the mem- 
bers of which were, for the most 
part, of the highest of its aristocracy. 
When it came to Johnny Wynne’s 
turn to give the dinner he thus ad- 
dressed his company in the middle 
of it, “ I can recommend those 
sausages as quite fresh,” said he, “ for 
I brought them from Wrexham this 
morning iz my pocket.” He was one 
of the best agriculturists in that part 
of the world of his time, although 
his system would not do now, the 
naked fallow being nearly abolished, 
and it was deficient in the cleanli- 
ness of the modern Scotch or im- 
proved English farmer. 

And what a sample of a Hundred 
of Maelor squire was Owen Moly- 
neux Wynne, of Overton Hall, about 
seven miles from Wrexham. Of his 
bacchanalian qualifications itisenough 
to say that, when he gave notice of 


his annual visit of some days to his 
lawyer, who lived at a distance, 
for the purpose of having his ac- 


counts audited, the said lawyer's 
wife never failed to have her hus- 
band’s large velvet shoes put to the 
fire to be aired, it invariably happen- 
ing that a fit of the gout was the 
result of his client’s visit. 

The good-nature of Owen Wynne 
of Overton was proverbial ; and al- 
though few men in their cups are 
amusing to those who are sober, he 
was often the occasion of mirth. On 
one subject he never lost an oppor- 
tunity to be facetious ; and this was, 
to challenge a neighbour who had 
occasionally hunted in Leicestershire 
to ride four miles across a country 
against himself. It happened that 
the late Lord Forester was more than 
once present when the glove was 
thrown down in defiance; and he 
thus addressed his friend, the late 
Mr. Boates of Rose Hill, for such was 
the gentleman’s name who was chal- 
lenged, * Boates,” said Lord F., 

“why do you let that drunken Welsh 
squire bully you as he does? Make 
a match with him for a hundred, 
and I'll stand fifty of the money. I 
am quite sure you can beat him.” 
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“ Why,” replied Boates, who was a 
good calculator of chances, “ if I were 
certain he would come out quite sober, 
I would very soon tackle him; but 
he would come out half-drunk, and 
then he will face any thing on that 
jumping roan of his!” So much for 
a spur in the head, worth two on the 
heel ; in this case, at all events. 
Then Owen's brother, Maurice 
Wynne—the doctor (D.D.) which he 
latterly was, and in the possession of 
the old estate, for the squire cut his 
stick long before his time-——was any 
thing but a flincher—any thing but 
a dishonour to the jovial Hundred of 
Maelor. He was, however, of more 
polished manners than the squire ; 
who was not only vociferous in his 
chair, but would occasionally mount 
the table in his cups. I believe it to 
have been to this gentleman — the 
reverend doctor—that the celebrated 
bon mot, so often since quoted and at- 
tributed to others of the bottle and the 
wood, was originally addressed by Mr. 
Leche of C arden, who was well equal 
to have addressed it. After his de- 
livering a sermon in his presence, 
he asked Mr. Leche how he liked it ? 
“Why, totell you the truth, Maurice,” 
said Mr. Leche, “I think you are 
better in the bottle than in the 
wood!” That Mr. Leche’s facetious 
reply to the squire, his brother, on 
hearing him express a doubt as to 
what character he should appear in at 
the Wynnstay masquerade was ori- 
ginal, i have every reason to believe : 
« Go sober,” said Leche, “and T'll 
answer for it nobody will know you!” 
But I have not yet done with the 
Wynnes of Wales. I must not omit 
my own brother-in-law, Wynne of— 
where shall Isay? OfP ickhill Hall, 
near Wrexham; of Dee Side, Chester ; 
of Peniarth, Merionethshire; of Ar- 
thog Lodge, near Barmouth ; of Wern, 
Carnarvonshire ; or of Llangedwin, 
in the same out-of-the-way county. 
Strange to say, | might domicile him 
at all of these mansions, for he was 
proprietor of all, and he lived at all, 
with the exception of Wern, in their 
turns; and, if such an Irish expres- 
sion can be allowed, at several at 
the same time. At all events, Lu- 
cullus-like, he changed them with 
the seasons, keeping each warm in 
its turn. As may be supposed, 
the “ old estate” was none the 
better for all these domiciles; es- 
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pecially as the chief hotel - keeper 
at Chester complained of all his best 
Welsh customers preferring Mr. 
Wynne’s house, on the bank of the 
Dee, to his, which might in part ac- 
count for the too liberal owner of it 
having, to my knowledge, paid one 
hill to his wine-merchant of the pretty 
little sum of fifteen hundred pounds! 
And this brother-in-law of mine did 
no dishonour to the Maelor Hundred 
when residing at Pickhill Hall, which 
was within its limits; for no man, save 
one, left a better character behind him 
at Trinity College, Oxford, as a three- 
bottle man in the days of Halliday, 
Stibbert, and a few more of the non- 
flinching sort. Asa hospitable Welsh 
squire, his character was summed up 
in a few words from the lips of a 
Welsh apothecary of his neighbour- 
hood, himself an admirer of the 
good things of this world, and no bad 
judge of the manner in which they 
should be dispensed by those who 
had the power to dispense them. 
“ Your brother-in-law, Mr. Wynne,” 
said he, in my presence, “ és just the 
right sort of man for our country.” 

Why or wherefore I cannot say, 
but this Mr. Wynne, in his younger 
days, although as handsome a man 
as the sun ever shone upon, was 
always called “ the old gentleman,” 
by his intimates. It might be, per- 
haps, for that natural easiness of 
manner and aversion to any thing that 
tended to disturb the easy tenor of 
his way, added to a dignified gravity 
of expression, that this venerable 
soubriquet was given him; but it was 
the subject of a clever jen Tesprit by 
a lady — one of the ancient house 
of the Pulestons, and the heiress of 
Pickhill Hall —at the period of his 
paying his addresses to her, and whom 
he afterwards took for better or 
for worse. Flowers and shrubs and 
their varieties becoming the subject 
of discourse, she observed that those 
which she liked best were sweet Wil- 
liam (the name of her betrothed was 
William), and old man,as the southren 
shrub is called. 

L now have another old gentleman 
for my thesis, and no misnomer; for 
when I first knew him he had more 
than attained his grand climacteric, 
and I believe he died nearer his 
hundredth than his eightieth year. 
I allude to old Peter Davies, of 
Broughton Hall, a curious old man- 
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sion of the calimonco order of archi- 
tecture, and looking as old-fashioned 
as its inmates; for his lady was a 
fine specitnen of the prim and well- 
starched genus of the country squire’s 
wives of the middle of the last cen- 
tury. Peter himself, however, was 
none of the prim order ; for, although 
a most worthy man in all the relations 
of social life, he was too fond of in- 
dulging in something more than in- 
nuendos, and in the drawing-room, on 
subjects which, in modern good so- 
ciety, are fast disappearing, even from 
the dining-room. He, however, did 
honour to the Maelor Hundred in 
the hospitable character of his hall ; 
and had no small credit given to him 
for keeping so good a house, with his 
butler, his coach, a pack of harriers, 
and the finest team of setting-dogs in 
the county, on an income not ex- 
ceeding two thousand a-year! His 
harriers I never hunted with ; but I 
witnessed his operations with his set- 
ting-dogs for the first and last time 
in my life, never having seen them 
repeated by any of my brother- 
sportsmen, the gun having superseded 
the net. His system, however, is not 
unworthy of description. He took 
the field with his two mounted 
keepers, in their green jackets and 
gold-laced hats, accompanied by a 
leash of setters, himself riding in their 
rear, whilst the dogs were at work. 
When they came upon a covey and 
dropped, the keepers advanced with 
the net, and at once secured their 
prize, the dogs lying as though they 
were dead. It must be allowed there 
is a tameness in this proceeding com- 
pared with the skilful use of the 
gun and well-broken dogs, but there 
is one advantage in it as relates to 
the preservation of partridges. By 
selecting the old birds for death, the 
breeding of the forthcoming year is 
very much benefited, and the sports- 
man has likewise the opportunity of 
selecting the finest and best-grown 
birds of the covey for the spit, letting 
the rest fly and improve against « 
future occasion for their services. 
The regularity with which the 
establishment of Broughton Hall was 
conducted, may be imagined from the 
example set by the head of it. The 
hour of dinner was two; and so 
punctual was the cook expected to 
be to her time, that no sooner did 
the clock over the stables strike, than 
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Peter took the bell-rope in his hand 
and rang it until dinner was an- 
nounced. Then the same alarming 
ceremony to the nerves of the cook, 
butler, and footman, took place at 
the supper-hour, which was at nine. 
But after supper what a curious 
seene presented itself! When the 
eyes of old Peter began to draw 
straws, as children say; in other 
words, when he felt himself as well 
prepared for bed as two substantial 
meals, good home-brewed ale, and 
old port wine, could make him, the 
fille de chambre of his lady entered 
the room and commenced operations 
after this fashion :—She first unbut- 
toned the knees of his breeches, and 
took off his garters. The pig-tail 
was next untied, when, taking a coarse 
comb out of her pocket, she gentl 
seratehed the few hairs of which it 
was composed, until her worthy old 
master began to nod his head, as the 
influence of Morpheus overcame him. 
This regularity in living, however, 
with early hours and plenty of out- 
of-doors’ exercise, notwithstanding 
the home-brewed ale and old port, 
preserved the health of this worthy 
gentleman to the age of which IT have 
spoken, although when in his twenty- 
first year he was supposed, from his 
having out-grown his strength—for 
he was at least six feet high—to be 
about to drop into an early grave, 
and as such had a liberal anmuity 
given to him for a sum of money he 
had to dispose of, and which he of 
course enjoyed to the last year of his 
life, not much to the benefit of the 
granter of it. 

Quitting the Maelor TTundred and 
crossing the river Dee, I have to 
produce another squire of the old 
school, whose facetie would fill a 
volume. I speak of the late Mr. 
Leche (pronounced Leech) of Car- 
den Hall, one of the most beauti- 
ful places in the county of Chester, 
situated in a well-timbered park, plen- 
tifully stocked with deer, with a retital 
attached to it of at least ten thousand 
pounds per annum. And I must 
not forget that the worthy possessor 
of this fine place kept a pack of fox- 
hounds—as his father did before him, 
and as his son now does — and that 
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they were nearly the first to which 
I was entered, when in iny boyhood. 

Mr. Leche reteived the education of 
a gentleman, atid was contemporary 
with my father at Oxfotd; but having 
affected the provincial dialect of his 
neighbourhood, it at length became 
habitual to him, and was allowed to 
give additional force to his genuine, 
unadulterated wit. In all societies 
into which he went he was at once 
the idol and the mark ; and certainly 
his observations and answets were ir- 
resistibly amusing and clever. When 
he entered a réom, every eye was 
upon him, every ear open; nor was 
either often disappointed, for there 
was something most agreeable in the 
plain and unaffected character of his 
personal appearance, as well as in his 
colloquial powers, a sort of std generis 
order, which I think have seldom 
been excelled. But I will detail 4 
few of his pleasantries, several of 
which oveurred in my presence. For 
example : I was one of a large dinner- 
party at Wynnstay, of which he was 
expected to make another. As was his 
custom,* he came late, and we had 
sat down when “ Mr. Leche” was 
announced and greeted by all pre- 
sent. “ What will you eat, Leche ?” 
said our host ; when, giving @ glance 
over a table containing every speci- 
men of the culinary art which a first- 
rate French cook could devise, the 
facetious old fox-hunter dryly replied 
by the question of “ Js there any beef 
or mutton in the room?” No doubt 
this answer had a two-fold intent ; 
first, to raise a laugh, and next as a 
satire on the unnecessary profuseness 
of modern feasts, and the pains taken 
by cooks to render as unnatural to 
him as it is possible the food intended 
for man. 

This reminds me of a sentence in 
a letter from Lord Bolingbroke to 
Pope :—* If possible,” wrote his lord- 
ship, “I shall take an airing down 
your way on Saturday, and pray let 
me have a little leg of lamb, with 
some spinach and pldin butter, to 
regale on. Where I dine in town 
they starve me with luxury; and I 
have sat at many a table where I had 
not a bit of any thing to eat, because 
I had foo mueh of every thing.” He 


* He was used fo say there were two houses, Wynnstay and Emral, at which he 
had often tried to be too late for diner, but was never able to do so. 
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then playfully adds, “ You and I can 
go down to the bottom of the gar- 
den, and manage a bottle or two of 
that excellent ale after dinner, and 
enjoy, what you are good-naturedly 
pleased to call,— 


* The feast of reason, and the flow of 
soul,’” 


On another occasion I was present 
in the same house, when the well- 
known Harry Vernon of Stafford- 
shire — celebrated in the county in 
which he resided, and every shen 
besides, as a man of high fashion, 
and a wit, rather than one of the 
strictest veracity—was attempting to 
carry the jest too far with this 
homely-looking but far from incom- 
petent country squire, and he received 
from him the following rebuke, 
“You are the man of all others, Mr. 
Vernon,” said Leche, “ to whom I 
would intrust a secret.” “ Really!” 
replied Vernon, “ you pay mea great 
compliment.” “I mean what I say,” 
resumed Leche ; “ for you might tell it 
to all the world, and nobody would be- 
lieve you!” ‘The pith of this remark 
loses half its force from the absence 
of the peculiar style and dialect in 
which the words were uttered; but 
it was not lost on the company, or 
unfelt by him to whom the satire 
was directed. 

Being a single man until rather far 
advanced in life, Mr. Leche did not 
indulge in a carriage of his own, pre- 
ferring the outside of a hack; and it 
was at the suggestion of my father, 
who warned him of the danger of his 
after-dinner rides, that he at last set 
up a post-chaise, which he called his 
drinking-cart. I was once at a din- 
ner-party of which he made one, on 
a desperate cold and frosty night, 
when his “ drinking-cart” was an- 
nounced. “Coming directly,” was 
the answer to the said announcement, 
three times repeated ; for he was al- 
ways unwilling to tear himself away 
from his friends in a highly social 
hour. At length his own footman 
came into the room and whispered in 
his ear that both horses and coach- 
man were starving with cold. “ Tell 
John to jumble ’em (the horses) about 
a bit, and they'll soon be warm,” 
was all the comfort poor John could 
get, who wisely put the cattle into 
the stable again and himself into the 
seryants’ hall until their master was 
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able to break the spell which bound 
him to the social board, and to which 
his friends added strength by their 
unwillingness to part with one of the 
most amusing companions of the 
circle in which he moved. 

Let it not be supposed that Mr. 
Leche wasa drunkard. Noman more 
fully verified the axiom of Paley, 
that it is one thing to be drunk and 
another to be a drunkard. Mr. Leche, 
when alone, never exceeded his se- 
cond glass of wine, and a little small- 
beer at his dinner; still, when in 
society that he liked, he seldom left 
thetablesober. And he himself would 
pronounce the victory obtained over 
him by the jolly god. Laying his head 
upon the table, he would sing himself 
to sleep, with the ballad beginning 
with these words :— 


“ Women and wine the heart delight,” 


and it was in vain to attempt to rouse 
him from hisslumber until some hours 
had been devoted to his repose. 

But, to shew what little effect 
these occasional excesses have on a 
man with a good constitution, keep- 
ing early hours, and indulging in 
field-sports, which tend to invigorate 
the frame, I will mention a bacchana- 
lian feat performed by this gentleman 
in his eighty-fifth year. Having some 
business with his solicitor at Chester, 
he sat down with him to luncheon at 
one o'clock at noon. One anecdote 
produced another, one bottle produced 


‘another, so that, what with the 


charms of anecdotes and bottles, he 
never quitted the table till the clock 
struck two the next morning, when 
he got into his carriage to return 
home! Neither did the singularity 
of the affair end here. The post-boy 
who drove him had dealt as largely 
in bottles, if not in anecdotes, as he 
himself had done; and on a friend, 
who had been of the party and ac- 
companied him to Carden, awaking 
from his slumbers at six o'clock, he 
found they had been standing still on 
the road for at least three hours, 
whilst the post-boy had indulged ina 
most agreeable nap on his horse’s back! 

A. great intimacy existed between 
Mr. Leche and the late Sir Richard 
Puleston, a brother-master of fox- 
hounds, and some good stories were 
the result. It happened that Sir 
Richard found it convenient to have 
a;fall of timber on his estates, the 
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vacuum occasioned by which, in one 
direction, admitted of a view of his 
parish church, about two miles dis- 
tant. “I have now found out,” said 
Leche to him, one day, on his arrival 
at Emral, after this vacuum had been 
made by the removal of some fine 
old oaks, “what has made you so 
well behaved lately. You now some- 
times do get a sight of the church.” 

Extremely clean and neat, after a 
certain fashion of his own, in his 
personal appearance, Mr. Leche 
would smile at the young men of the 
day who might run into the extreme 
of fashion, and he now and then 
made them the subject of his witty, 
if not cutting remarks, and I can 
produce a laughable instance :—The 
present Mr. Warrington Carew, of 
Crowcombe Court, near Taunton, 
when a young man in the Guards, 
and one of the best-looking young 
men of his day, so far yielded to the 
prevailing fashion of very long lea- 
ther-breeches and very short boots, as 
to attract the notice of Mr. Leche at 
the cover side, who thus addressed him 
on the subject :—“ I reckon” (a great 
word in Cheshire for “ suppose ”) 
said he, “you pay double price for 
your breeches and half-price for your 
boots.” 

Of Mr. Yorke’s propensity to 
quote Virgil, I have already spoken. 
On his addressing Mr. Leche in a 
fine passage of the Zneid, he quaintly 
replied,—* Very fine idea, no doubt : 
but I never could learn Welsh.” 

So universal a favourite was the 
squire of Carden with all descriptions 
of persons that some latitude was 
given him, especially when a little 
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elated by wine. Looking steadfastly 
and in admiration at the late Lady 
Cunliffe one evening in a ball-room 
—and her ladyship was a real object 
of admiration — he thus addressed 
her husband, “ Upon my word, Sir 
Foster, Lady Cunliffe is a very fine 
woman; I wish you would lend her 
to me for a fortnight.” * 

Cicero says of one of his con- 
temporaries, that “he had a witty 
mirth which could be acquired by 
no art;” and the compliment might 
have been justly paid to Mr. 
Leche. Then his pleasantries were 
heightened to an extraordinary de- 
gree by what the same author 
somewhere calls the “nescio quo sa- 
pore vernaculo,” by which he implies 
that they may then be said to be of 
our own domestic growth, with a 
taste and flavour peculiar to their na- 
tive soil ; and it was the peculiar and 
provincial style in which Mr. Leche 
uttered them that added so much to 
their force. Having said this, it 
may be imagined that he was not in- 
sensible to the display of a ready wit 
in others, and the following instance 
will shew he was not :— It was his 
pleasure to hunt his own hounds, 
with a clever whipper-in to assist 
him, but who, as is the fate of too 
many clever men, was very apt to 
sacrifice too largely to the jolly god. 
It happened that he one evening came 
home with the hounds in a sad state 
of intoxication; and, this not being 
the first offence of the same kind, 
his master sent for him the next 
morning to remonstrate on the im- 
propriety of his conduct, and also 
to give him warning to quit his 


* The classical reader is aware that the custom of lending a wife to a friend was 


common among the Romans, as we learn from Plutarch and others. 
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Hortensius borrowed Marcia, the wife of the younger Cato, with her own as well as 
her father’s consent (see Plutarch, Vita Catonis ) ; and it is also well known that Aleci- 
biades had the loan of Xantippe from Socrates, her husband, at which period her 
refractory temper is said never to have shewn itself. The renowned Pericles, quar- 
relling with his wife, lent her to another until she recovered her temper, which shews 
that the practice was also common among the Greeks. In fact, Plato himself, whose 
system of ethics is, perhaps, more perfect than that of any other heathen moralist, pre- 
scribed a community of wives in his plan of a perfect commonwealth. Strange, how- 
ever, as it may appear at the present time, this liberty between the sexes, when 
founded upon mutual consent, was not considered to be adultery, as may be gathered 
from the answer made by a primitive Spartan to a question asked by a stranger, what 
punishment their law had appointed for adulterers? ‘ There are none in our country,” 
said the Spartan, who notoriously allowed this freedom with their wives ; ‘‘ but if 
there was one, he would be called on to pay to the plaintiff a bull with a neck so long 
as that he might reach over to the mountain Taygetus and drink of the river (Euro- 
tas) that runs on the other side.” The stranger said no such bull could be found. 
“ Neither is there an adulterer in Sparta,” replied the Spartan. 
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service. “TI shall stand this no 
longer, Sam,” said the squire. “1 
shall get a new whipper-in by this 
day month.” 

“Very well, sir,” replied Sam ; 
“and if you was to get a new hunts- 
man at the same titne, it would be 
quite as well for the hounds.” 

This specimen of the Attic, adini- 
rably as it was applied, for at that 
time Mr. Leche was very slack in the 
field, was irresistible. It was in- 
stantly placed to Sam’s credit in the 
black book, and he remained whip- 
per-in for another season or two. 

One more anecdote of tlie squire of 
Carden. Having remaincd in a state of 
single blessedness till rather advanced 
in life, he might naturally be supposed 
to be now and then the subject of a 
joke, tonching the charms and 
temptation of the fertiale sex, which 
he was in no wise insensible to. 
Passing through a gate near his own 
house, which was opened for him by 
a pretty young woman with an in- 
fant at her breast, a friend who 
accompanied him jocosely asked 
him if the infant were his? “I 
do not know that it is,” he replied ; 
“ but it sucks very much like a 
leech.” 

It is now time that I should dis- 
miss the squire of Carden, and break 
fresh ground. Ife was one of those 
characters of which the breed is 
very nearly lost, and which, when 
lost, will never again be found in 
England,—the plain, unadulterated 
country gentleman, who, possessing 
full ten thousand pounds a-year, 
never left his seat except he was 
called to his county town, or went 
to visit his friends in the neighbour- 
hood in which he lived. Modern 
wisdom has produced another and a 
different sort of country gentleman ; 
but whether or not England will 
profit by the exchange, time alone 
will determine. This much, how- 
ever, I may safely add of Mr. 
Leche : — He spent his money in 
the county in which he received 
it; he kept a most hospitable house ; 
was a sincere friend, and the most 
entertaining companion I have ever 
met with in life. Be it also said, he 
never was heard to speak ill of any 
man: he was always in a good hu- 
mour with himself and others ; and in 
the height of his jocularity, which 
was exceeded by few, he never forgot 
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the wholesome lesson of the sati- 

rist :-— 

*“Who, for the poor renown of being 
smart, 

Would leave a sting within a brother's 
heart?” 


The human rate, in the patriciitn 
order, at least, must surely be dege- 
nerating, for where is the man to be 
found at the present tinie who could 
drink two gallons of ale at a sitting, 
or two bottles of port wine a-day for 
fifty years consecutively, and not be 
much the worse? Surely the half- 
pint — the one -glass-of-sherry-sip - 
pers that abound at our London 
clabs must be of a newly organised 
race, whose stomachs would explode, 
if put to such trials as those of their 
hardier forefathers were put. Who 
from the Wrexham neighbourhood, 
of 2 certain standard in life, does not 
remember Mr. Riley of Matchwhiel 
Ifall, and the way in which he used 
to tun down beer and ale during 
dinner, and his port wine, which he 
called his “styptie” afterwards, de- 
claring that it was a panacea for 
every disease that existed? But then 
what stowage he had for all this 
liquid! He was at least six feet two 
in his stockings, and longer from the 
top of his throat to the bottom of his 
stomach than any other man that I 
ever remember to have seen. A\l- 
though he lived to a great age, still 
it did not appear that he believed his 
styptie would make him immortal, 
for [ remember being once with him 
in his cartiage, and meeting the 
Wrexham hearse on the road. “I 
don't like the look of that d—d 
thing,” said he. “ I shall one day or 
another have a ride init.” This is 
enough to shew that he was no phi- 
losopher ; but, what is better, he was 
one of the best-natured men in the 
world, and availed himself of the 
means of his large fortune in making 
his friends who came to see him 
happy and comfortable, and the 
oftener they came the more he 
esteemed them. 

There must have been something 
of a prolific virtue in the air of the 
Wrexham neighbourhood, for, be- 
sides my own, [ believe there were 
several families consisting of eight 
brothers and sisters, and amongst 
them that of Mr. Boycott of Bryn- 
fynnon, near to the said fown. Per- 
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haps a finer family than this it would 
haye been difficult to find, nor one, 
with the exception of two sons who 
died early in life, who have done 
better in the world, always, to use a 
low expression, alighting on their 
legs. But a handsomer couple than 
the father and mother could rarely 
be seen; and, what was considered a 
feather in his cap in those days, the 
former could thrash the best maninthe 
county with his fists; and, although 
acting as a magistrate, would occa- 
sionally exhibit a specimen of his 
skill in the fistic art. It was thus 
that, in the double capacity of bruiser 
and magistrate, the Wrexham trades- 
men of his day were somewhat in 
awe of “* Squire Boycott ;” and I have 
often heard my father say, that when 
any of them disappointed him in the 
way of their calling, he used to send 
his friend Boycott to him to “ blow 
them up,” as the modern phrase has 
it; in other words, to frighten them 
into doing what they had engaged to 
do. ‘There certainly was something 
of the dare-devil character in * ‘Tom 
Boycott,” as he was called, added 
to that of “ qué nisi quod ipse fecit, nil 
rectum putat,” or the belief that, un- 
less he did it, no one could do it; 
and there was likewise an apparent 
harshness, if not ferocity, in his 
manner that is not seen in gentlemen 
of the present day; but it was in 
appearance only. As Lockhart says 
of Scott on a certain occasion, he 
wrided himself in wearing a sort of 
half-stoical mask, for he really pos- 
sessed all the kind feelings which do 
honour to human nature, and ex- 
hibited them in his conduct as a 
father and a husband. And yet a 
little of this, what I have ventured 
to call dare -devil character de- 
scended to his children. The eldest, 
and now the only son, a sportsman 
of much celebrity, and late manager 
of the Albrighton (Shropshire) fox- 
hounds, a very worthy man, was 
the terror of myself when a boy, 
and of all the neighbouring boys of 
about my age; and there was a 
little tendency to the masculine, in 
opposition to the feminine characters 
in some of the daughters. One 
of them, indeed, the wife of a man 
of large fortune and high fashion, 
was absolutely christened “ Fox- 
hunter Moll,” in addition to two or 
three other names, by the express 
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order of her father. And of another 
the following anecdote is told, corro- 
borative of what I have asserted. 
She married a certain earl, now ga- 
thered to his fathers, but who, when 
congratulated by a friend on his 
marriage, made the following unique 
remark, “ I have, I believe, mar- 
ried a good sort of a fellow,” said 
his lordship; “ but she is not much 
like a woman.” 

As I have already observed, this 
family always alighted on their legs. 
In other words, they made good starts 
in life, the result of powerful inter- 
est, which was not yery scrupulously 
exerted in those days. For instance, 
the second son was a captain in the 
army when a schoolboy; and well 
worthy would he have proved of his 
commission had he lived to have had 
a chance to distinguish himself, but 
he was camanenly cut off when in 
his teens. Ile was a universal fa- 
vourite with every one who knew 
him, partaking in his disposition of 
the sweetness of his mother, rather 
than of the apparent —assumed, I 
may say—rgughness of his father. 
The end of the second son was also 
very premature, and may be taken 
as a warning yoice. Meeting with 
an accident when huuting in North- 
amptonshire, by which a leg was 
fractured, he was carried to a gentle- 
man’s house in the neighbourhood, 
where he was kindly permitted to 
remain until he recovered from its 
effects. But it proyed his death- 
warrant. An attachment to one of 
the daughters of the house was the 
result; marriage followed; but the 
lady being in a consumption, the 
disease was imparted to him, and he 
fell a victim to it, as many a stronger 
man exposed to its malignant influ- 
ence had done before him, and will, 
no doubt, do again. In about his 
thirtieth year he dropped into what 
may truly be called a premature 
grave. 

The worthy gentleman (father of 
the aboye) of whom I haye been 
speaking was the younger of two 
brothers, and on the death of the 
elder (Colonel Boycott) succeeded to 
his estate, Rudge Hall, near Shiff- 
nal, where the present Mr. Boycott 
now resides. And this reminds me of 
two anecdotes, ane having reference to 
my mother, and the other to myself. 

A great intimacy haying subsisted 
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between our families, my father and 
mother visited Mr. Boycott at Rudge, 
soon after he became the proprietor 
of it, when the following ludicrous 
scene occurred: —In my mother’s 
younger days, as also in her latter, 
such a thing asa lady drinking spirits 
of any kind was not even dreamt of, 
“royal gin” especially. Now Mr. 
Boycott, in the abundance of his 
heart and hospitality, had a habit of 
almost énsisting on his guests tasting 
this thing or that, as chance might 
placeit before him. It happened, then, 
that a bottle of Holland gin in a glass 
decanter was put on the table, when 
my mother happened to say, she 
had never in ier life tasted gin. 
“Then,” said Boycott, in his usual 
emphatical style, “ you shall taste it 
now,” and, pouring some into a glass, 
insisted on his guest swallowing it. 
No sooner had it slipped down 
her throat, and she experienced its 
liquid fire, than she at once endea- 
voured to extinguish it, and seizing, 


what she thought was a decanter of 


water, poured out a full glass, and 
took whi at is called a swig at it, very 
nearly to her suffocation. “ Well, - 
exclaimed Boycott, and I fear with 
an oath, “I never saw any lady take 
so kindly to the gin-bottle since the 
day I was born.” And it was to the 
gin, in mistake for the water, which 
my half-suffocated mother had so 
eagerly betaken herself. 

The other anecdote relates to my- 
self. Mr. Boycott, although not 
what is called a hard-goer, was no 
exception to the jolly doings of those 
days over the mahogany; but, in 
consequence of a rupture of a blood- 
vessel towards the close of his life, 
he was put under restrictions as to 
wine. It happened, however, that 
during a visit I paid to him, when 
in about my seventeenth year, he 
on one evening broke through these 
restrictions and indulged in a few 
glasses of claret. Observing him 
the next morning in his dressing- 
room with the window open, | 
thoughtlessly asked him how the 
claret agreed with him? I think I 
see his countenance at this moment, 
roaring out to me these words, 
“ You young rascal! what busi- 
ness have you to ask me how the 
claret agreed with me? It is well for 
you that I am not within reach of 
you, or I would cure you of ask- 
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ing impudent questions.” As may 
be supposed, I pretty soon made my- 
self scarce until the temporary storm 
blew over, which it soon did with 
him, and especially towards myself, 
to whom he was singularly kind. 
Never again, however, did I venture 
to inquire into his health; but the 
true character of the man was exhi- 
bited in this trifling occurrence. 
Previously to his illness his physical 
powers were equal, if not superior, to 
ninety-nine of a hundred of his age ; 
he prided himself in them, and could 
not well brook the idea of any one 
believing that he was obliged to sub- 
mit to the subduing power of disease, 
or even to the heavy hand of time. 

The following little incident is also 
characteristic of this would-be Ajax : 
—In one visit I paid to him at Rudge, 
I was riding a very wide-jumping 
horse I then possessed, in the com- 
pany of his third son, and we were 
trying the respective merits of our 
nags as to the extent of their leaps. 
One taken by mine, when ridden 
very fast, at a brushy hedge, with a 
ditch on the landing side, was sup- 
posed to have decided the issue in 
his favour, as it proved to be twen- 
ty-one feet, from hinder-foot to 
hinder-foot. Having at the moment, 
however, no way of measuring it but 
by the means of the lash of a whip, 
we were in the act of reducing it to 
feet and inches in the dining-room at 
Rudge, when Mr. Boycott entered, 
and asked what we were doing? | 
told him that my black horse—which 
I considered a capital hunter, but 
which he saw was only fit to carry a 
portmanteau on a mail pillion — had 
cleared seven yards one inch in a 
leap. “ What “of that?” said he; 
“T once had a donkey that cleared 
seven yards and a half!” Here was 
at once an illustration of the “ Qui 
nisi quod ipse fecit nil rectum pu- 
tat,’ very peculiar to the country 
squirearchy of the days to which 
am alluding. 

[ have mentioned Sir Foster Cun- 
liffe, and I have a word more to say 
of him. He purchased his seat, Ac- 
ton Park, near Wrexham, when | 
was in my boyhood, and may be 
said to have given somewhat of a 


new character to the neighbourhood. 
In the first place, he introduced and 
“ Bow 
as they were called, and 


established the archery, or the 
Meetings,” 
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which very soon flourished to an un- 
precedented extent. He also may be 
said to have revived the intellectual 
character of the Wrexham neigh- 
bourhood, 
the arts, and his example altogether 
as a man rather less sensually in- 
clined than the generality of those 
of the aristocracy by whom he was 
surrounded. Far was it from being 
the result of parsimony as a landlord, 
but a gentleman walking drunk out 
of the Acton dinner-room was a 
thing unheard of; and in the entire 
conduct of the Acton Park establish- 


ment, there was a total absence of 
that laxity that prevailed in those of 


many in the neighbourhood, in the 
servants’ hall, especially, and which 
led to the embarrassment of the pro- 
prietors of them. And in the years 
of scarcity —those of 1800 and 1801 
—when the quartern loaf reached 
1s. 104d., together with a correspond- 
ing rise in the value of animal food, 


Sir Foster had the moral courage to 
meet the difficulties of the time in 
the only way in which they could 
be met, so as to lessen the pressure 
on the a 


Le established some- 
thing like sumptuary laws in his 
house, and to no trifling extent. The 
use of bread was extremely limited, 
rice being, in great part, substituted 
for it; and he had a dinner-table, 
which he called his “ scarcity-table,” 
so formed, as to its width, as not to 
admit of those certainly unnecessary 
adjuncts, called side daahaa, or en- 
trées. Substantial joints at top and 
bottom of the misnamed “ scarcity- 
table” —inasmuch as such things satis- 
fied our forefathers— were the order 
of the day until this temporary 
visitation passed over; and the good 
example was not lost on a few, but 
not many, of his neighbours. 

This wise act did not, however, add 
to the popularity of Sir Foster Cun- 
liffe; on the contrary, amongst ser- 
vants especially, he was at once de- 
nounced as an enemy to the good 
things of this life, a stingy old codger, 
and so forth, which was, of course, 
little regarded by the object of their 
abuse, and so little by his lady, that 
I remember hearing her repeat the 
following lines, which were written 
in chalk on the park-gate :— 


vy his encouragement of 
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« A great house and no cheer, 
A large park and no deer, 
Large cellars and no beer, 
Sir Foster Cunliffe lives here.”’ 


But what may be called the decent 
economy of the Acton Park dinner- 
table was not popular with some 
masters any more than with their 
servants. Well, indeed, do I re- 
member dialogues, something like 
this, taking place amongst a certain 
set, of whom I myself made one, 
“ Where do you dine to-day?” 
would be the question put by A. 
* At Acton Park,” would be the 
answer made by B. “ Make your 
play at dinner,” would be the advice 
given by A, “ for you will only get 
a pint of wine after it:” as if a pint 
of wine, forsooth, was not enough for 
any reasonable man! The fact. is, 
wine at Sir Foster’s table was taken 
for the purpose for which it was in- 
tended, as a refresher to the body 
and an enlivener to the mind, and 
not, as too many of us have used 
it, and continue to use it in these 
days, to destroy the little share of 
propriety that belonged to us, and to 
dim those faculties which were al- 
ready sufficiently dim. 

But I must not pass over the lady 
of this worthy, but, perhaps, not 
altogether popular baronet. She 
might be compared to the morning- 
star in the firmamemt, inasmuch as 
the eyes of the county were directed 
towards her; and well might they 
have been, inasmuch as, to carry on 
the metaphor, a galaxy of good qua- 
lities composed her character. But 
such of my readers as have not read 
my Northern Tour of 1835-6, shall 
hear what I said of this celebrated 
lady, when describing her nephew, 
Sir David Kinloch,* as a leading 
Scotch sportsman, and an agricul- 
turist of the first order : 


is 


“ The lady of the late Sir Foster Cun. 
life, Bart., of Acton Park, near Wrex- 
ham, was the first specimen of a Scotch 
lady that came under my observation for 
nearly the first twenty years of my life. 
She is now in her grave, and, therefore, 
beyond the reach of either censure or 
praise, — from censure, I believe, few 
were more free; but all who had the 
pleasure of her acquaintance will join me 
in saying of her, that she was one of the 


* She was sister to the baronet’s father, 
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finest specimens, both in person and in 
mind, of a Scottish lady that Scotland 
ever produced. Moreover, her name and 
character are worthy of being recorded 
in a Sporting Magazine as the original 
patroness of the celebrated archery-meet- 
ings, for which the aristocratic neigh- 
hourhoods of Wrexham, Chester, Elles- 
mere, and Oswesty, haye, for at least 
forty years, been so signal.” * 


The late Lady Cunliffe was the 
mother of ten children, and, had her 
life been spared only a fortnight 
longer, would have seen the anni- 
versary of her fiftieth wedding-day !! 
The anticipation of this event, how- 
ever, gave rise to an incident, which, 
if it had been followed up to its con- 
clusion, would have given birth to a 
scene of more than ordinary interest, 
and to which it would, perhaps, be 
difficult to find a parallel in domestic 
life. A friend of the family acci- 
dentally put into her hand the fol- 
lowing lines, not only beautifully 
written by one from her own coun- 
try, and thereby more likely to find 
the road straight to her heart, but so 
closely in association with her own 
situation at the moment, that, had 
she lived to see it, her husband was 
to have read them to her in the pre- 
sence of all her children, on the ap- 
proaching anniversary, which i 
emphatically called her “ golden 
day :"— 

«* Thou kens, Mary Hay, that I loo’ thee 
weel, 
My ain aud wife sae kindly an’ leal ; + 
Then what gars+ thee stand wi’ a tear in 
thine e’e, 
And aye look so wae§ when thou lookest 
“on me? 


Dost thou miss, Mary Hay, the young 
bloom on my cheek, 

With the hair hanging round sae jetty 
and sleek? 

For the snaw’s on my head and the 
roses are gane, 

Since that day o’ days I first ca’d thee 
mine ain, 


Or grieves thou the loss of mine eyes 
youthful fire, 

And the wild song I sang, which thou 
used to admire? 

For I’m darksome an’ cauld now the 
winter is come, 

And the soft sound of music within me 
is dumb. 
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But tho’ that the fire of mine e’e be dim, 

And age, wi’ its frost, stiffens every limb, 

Thou kens that my heart has no frost for 
thee, 

For summer returns at the blink of thine 
ee. 

The miser haulds hard, and still harder 
his gold, 

The ivy grasps firmer the tree when its 
old ; 

And thou art the dearest to me, Mary 
Hay, 

As w’ else turns seary and life wears 
away. 

We maun part, Mary Hay, when our 
journey ’s done, 

But I'll meet thee again in the world 
that’s aboon ; 

Then what gars thee stand wi’ a tear in 
thine e’e, 

And aye look so wae when thou lookest 
on me?” 


By whom these lines were written 
I am unable to say. They may be 
by Robert Burns, for I have no copy 
of his works at hand; but this I can 
say of them, they are, in my humble 
opinion, sweetly and tenderly poet- 
ical, and worthy the pen of any 
man. The application of them, how- 
ever, in this instance, was unhappily 
frustrated by the rather sudden de- 
cease of this excellent lady, affording 
another instance of the awful un- 
certainty of accomplishing our wishes 
in this world. But, as another poet 
says,— 


*« Of Heaven’s protection who can be 
So certain as to utter this, 
* Tv-morrow I shalt spend in bliss ?’” 


There are some minds which fancy 
never taught to soar, but are con- 
tent with little beyond the mere ani- 
mal gratifications of eating, drinking, 
and so forth; and although, con- 
sidering its distance from the foun- 
tain-head,—-which London may here 
he deemed to be,—the intellectual 
character of the Wrexham neighbour- 
hood stood as high, if not higher, than 
that of most others so situated, some 
few such grovelling spirits were never- 
theless mingled with the rest. A strik- 
ing exception, however, to the latter 
charge was at once visible in the late 
Sir Richard Puleston of Emral, who 
was a great supporter of cheerful and 


* This Tour was first published in the New Sporting Magazine, and afterwards 


as a work, 
t Loyal, 


t Makes. 


§ Sad. 
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social life, by his highly polished 
manners in the first place, and his 
ready wit in the next. He was an 
excellent companion in the social 
hour, displaying a smartness of re- 
mark, together with a readiness of 
reply, not often met with ; and seyeral 
of his bon mots will long be remem- 
bered in the neighbourhood. Per- 
haps that touching his own mother 
may have left the deepest impression, 
inasmuch as it was not only strictly 
original, but strictly applicable to 
her character, against which there 
was no charge but that of her wish- 
ing to appear to be what in reality 
she was not, namely, something Ap 
proaching to a saint. For example, 
she would at one moment hold forth 
upon some topic of religion, and in 
the next converse as loosely, perhaps, 
as the limits of good society would 
allow of; and here was the palpable 
inconsistency. “ If I were asked to 
give the pedigree of my mother,” 
said Sir Richard, on hearing her dis- 
coursing on these very opposite sub- 
jects, “ | should say, in the language 
of the stud-book, that her sire was 
the Whole Duty of Man, and her 
dam the Woman of Pleasure ;” the 
latter a book in as bad repute for its 
obscenity, as the former is in good 
for its doctrine. 

That the manner and demeanour 
of Sir Richard Puleston were highly 
polished is only what might have 
been expected from his position in 
life and the socicty he kept in his 
youth, having been the companion 
of royalty ; and every thing belong- 
ing to his establishment was in the 
very best keeping, although not on 
a large scale. He was an excellent 
master, which the conduct of his 
servants gave proof of; an Emral 
servant, indeed, appeared to be of a 
distinct class to those of the gene- 
rality of neighbouring families, even 
of this aristocratic district. They 
had, in fact, the good qualities of 
London servants without their bad 
ones; and, whilst alluding to his 
establishment, I may be pardoned 
for introducing an anecdote, having 
for its origin a very amusing man. 
It was reported that the father of Sir 
Richard’s second lady, the late Mr. 
Corbet, of Sundorne Castle, Shrop- 
shire, whose memory is so dear to all 
British sportsmen, was inclined to 
ohject to the marriage of his only 
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daughter with Sir Richard, he having 
imagined that, from her station and 
accomplishments, she might have been 
allied to some one of still higher rank 
and greater possessions than his inti- 
nate companion and brother sports- 
man, who solicited and obtained her 
hand. This reaching the ears of the 
late Lord Forester, he was heard 
thus to express himself :— “ Mr, 
Corbet, I hear, thinks my friend 
Puleston not altogether a suitable 
match for his daughter. I can only 
say that when I go to Emral I see 
every thing that a reasonable man 
van wish for in this world. I enter 
a park, and see a good head of deer,— 
I sit down to dinner, served entirely 
on silver, in an exceedingly fine 
room with a most respectable-look- 
ing butler at the side-board, and two 
strapping footmen, in green and gold 
livery, with shoulder-knots down to 
their heels, in attendance. I enter 
the stables next morning, where I 
find four grey coach- horses and a 
stud of good hunters, with a pack of 
fox-hounds in the kennel, to make 
the whole thing complete.” 

The following incident is one of 
no common occurrence: — The late 
Mr, Forester, of Willy Hall, uncle 
to the late lord, many years a 
master of fox-hounds, was considered 
by Sir Richard Puleston to haye 
been a good judge of fox-hounds, and 
of every thing relating to the “noble 
science.” Sir Richard informed me 
that himself and Mr. Forester cor- 
responded—that is to say, exchanged 
their ideas on this subject on paper 
—for several consecutive years, al- 
though, strange to say, residing as they 
did within fifty miles of each other, 
they had never seen each other, and 
consequently were only acquainted 
through the medium of their mutual 
letters. ‘This is stated to have been 
the practice of two great men in 
another sphere of life, namely, the 
philosopher Voltaire and the learned 
historian Gibbon; the meeting be- 
tween whom, at length, was so hu- 
morously described in an article in a 
late number of Fraser's Magazine. 

Leannot refrain from the mention of 
one. >re jen Cesprit of Sir Richard's. 
A neighbour of his, known to be very 
careful of his money, but now and 
then given to talk big, was heard to 
say, that having been vegetating so 
long (he had formerly lived in the 
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gay world and had hunted in Leices- 
tershire) in the Wrexham neigh- 
bourhood, he thought he should “ go 
to London for a polish.” On this 
being repeated to Sir Richard, he 
observed, “he had better stop at 
Birmingham on his road; they will 
do it cheaper there.” 

Inasmuch as Sir Richard was a 
great admirer of the female sex, so 
was he, as is usual, I believe, a fa- 
vourite with them in return; and 
although it might be too much to say 
of him, what Shakspeare said of an- 
other, “ that he was formed to make 
woman false,” still I think, if he had 
wished to have made the most of his 
power, it is not every citadel that 
would have withstood his attack. 
Ife left an excellent name behind 
him in his own neighbourhood, as 
might be collected from the flattering 
testimony to his private character as 
a country gentleman, which appeared 
in the Salopian Journal, recording his 
decease. 

The mention of Sir Richard Pules- 
ton reminds me of a brother fox- 
hunter of his, and no distant neigh- 
bour, the celebrated Colonel Wardle, 
whose seat, Hartsheath, was about 
ten miles from Wrexham, but in an 
opposite direction. Few persons, not 
immediately connected with him, 
knew Colonel Wardle better than I 
myself knew him, having lived in 
the same house with him for a twelve- 
month, when brother-officers in the 
same regiment; and I can define his 
character in a few words. He was a 
very good-natured person, and a most 
lively and camels companion. I 
was, in those days, somewhat too 
young to judge of his capacity as : 
sportsman, still less of his merits as a 
master of a pack of fox-hounds ; but 
he had that full measure of zeal in 
his temperament which would have 
made him excel in any thing of this 
nature that he gave his mind to, 
wnited as it was with considerable 
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quickness of parts; and, moreover, 
he was a horseman of the first order. 
The fatal mistake he made was, when 
he quitted the tranquil walk of a 
wrivate country-gentleman, in which 
Se was eminently qualified to shine, 
to entangle himself in the thorny 
mazes of politics, in which he cut not a 
good figure; and being disappointed 
in his aim, he expatriated himself in 
disgust. 

It may not, however, be known to 
many of our readers, what was the 
real cause of his enmity towards a 
late illustrious personage, whom all 
but himself revered for his amiable 
and manly qualities in private, and 
in public, as the soldier's friend. 
‘The cause was this: —Colonel War- 
dle considered the ancient British 
fencible cavalry, for their conduct in 
the Irish Rckilliendeeting of being 
placed on the establishment of the 
army as a numbered regiment of light 
dragoons; and so thought the illus- 
trious person alluded to, the late 
Duke of York. But the thing was 
not upon the cards: all the other 
fencible regiments that had been on 
the same service, although they did 
not suffer as ours suffered, might 
justly have claimed the like reward ; 
but the refusal of the boon to that to 
which Colonel Wardle belonged was 
the cause of the unpleasant trans- 
actions in parliament with which his 
name and the duke’s were coupled. 

The act of Colonel Wardle giving 
up his hounds, on the score of pru- 
dence, was the occasion of a smart 
remark from Sir Richard Puleston. 
Wardle had coalpits on his estate, 
some of which produced the kind 
called “ kendal,” generally pro- 
nounced “ kennel; but the vein was 
at length worked out. On some one 
observing to Sir Richard that his 
brother-sportsman at Ilartsheath had 
given up his hounds, he replied, “ No 
wonder ; he has no longer the kennel.” 
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HOMERIC BALLADS. 


BY WILLIAM MAGINN, L,L. D. 
No. XIV. 


THE ARMING OF ACHILLES. 


Tue passage of which the subjoined is a version has always been admired as 
one of the most ornate and elaborate examples of the figure to which the 
Latin rhetoricians give the name of Expectatio. Homer employs it on many 
occasions, on which a long note, by Clark, on Iliad, ©. 4, may be consulted. 
Here the beloved friend of Achilles is slain, in the 822d line of the sixteenth 
book of the Jliad, and yet we do not find the avenger of blood actually engaged 
in the fight until the 160th line of the twentieth, being some 2000 lines apart, 
or about the seventh part of the whole poem. A dismal and remorseless fight 
takes place over the body before the intelligence is conveyed to Achilles ; the 
instant, however, that the sad tidings are communicated, he is not to delay 
another moment. His mother succeeds in persuading him that it is impossi- 
ble he should appear in fight without armour, and that procures a delay. 
Unarmed, however, he does come forth, and his well-known war-cry is of 
itself sufficient to scare the victorious Trojans from the field. This, as Clarke 
observes, is no more than the “ Achillis ad pugnam redituri fama atque 
expectatio.” The night is occupied in the deliberations of Hector and the 
forgery of the celestial arms. The reconciliation with Agamemnon must next 
be effected ; but, at last, all preparations are over. “The hour has come, and 
here is the man;” he has come forth determined to do or die. 
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As snow-flakes are driven through 
the wintry heaven, 
When Boreas fiercely blows, 
So thick and so fast, helms beaming 
bright, 
And bossy shields, and corslets tight, 
And ash-spears ready for the fight, 
Out from the ships arose. 


I. 


And their brilliant beam, in dazzling 
stream, 
Skyward ascending soared, 
And the shine which their armour 
shed around, 
Lit with a laugh the kindling ground, 
While their trampling feet raised a 
thunder sound, 
As they closed about their lord. 


* Several passages are quoted by the commentators as imitations of this famous 


passage: as from Lucretius :— 


“ Fulgur ibi ad celum se tollit; totaque circum 
Are renidescit tellus.” —Lib. ii, 327. 


Or Virgil: — 


« Ac late fluctuat omnis 
Eve renidenti tellus.”— Geor. ii. 281. 


But where is yiaaect, poetically paraphrased by Porphyry AaureuvSsice Puidon 


viyovey — gladdened by the gleam? 


The shining of the armour made a great impres- 


sion on the poets and balladists of the middle ages ; and their last representative, Frois- 
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Il. 


Ilis teeth he gnashed, and his eye- 
balls flashed 
Like the flame of a burning brand ; 
IIis soul with grief and rage was 
fraught ; 
And wrapping his heart in vengeful 
thought, 
He harnessed himself in the armour 
wrought 
And given by Hephastos’ hand. 


IV. 


First, with the grasp of silver clasp, 
His greaves did he buekle on; 


Then he armed his breast with a 
bright cuirass, 
Flung round his shoulders his sword 
of brass, 
Uplifted his shield, a ponderous 
mass, 
Like the moon from afar it shone. 
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sart, never loses an opportunity of introducing it into his warlike pictures, “ It 
is probable,” says Pope, ‘‘ the reader may think the words shining, splendid, and 
others, derived from the lustre of arms, too frequent in these books. My author is to 
answer for it; but it may be alleged in his excuse, that when it was the custom for 
every soldier to serve in armour, and when those arms were of brass, before the use 
of iron became common, these images of lustre were less avoidably and more neces- 
sarily present in descriptions of this nature.” Ido not think any excuse needed. 
Gunpowder has besmirched all these glories ; but even in these days of villanous 
saltpetre, who has not felt that the very ground looks gladdened when the sun 
favours a holyday review of our own red-coats? 
Lucretius has, I think, been more happy in imitation of the 


¢_s & , ” . - ~ 
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‘* Subterque virum vi 
Excitur pedibus sonitus.”—Lib. ii. 328. 


The opening simile of this passage—the comparison of the pouring forth of armed 
men, flights of arrows, &c. &c., to the driving of snow-flakes in a storm — has also 
ever been a favourite. Sir Walter Scott repeats it several times in proge and verse, 
Ile uses the contrary picture of the snow dissolving as a comparison for an army 
breaking up, with much poetical effect, in his Marmion:— 

“ They faded from the field as snow 
Dissolves in silent dew.” 


* Milton’s comparison of Satan’s shield to the moon will immediately occur to the 
English reader ; ~ 
* His shield 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from the top of Fesolé, 
Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe.” 


Voltaire, and all the school of gout, laugh at these long-tailed similes, in which 
the conclusion has nothing to de with the original which called up the comparison. 
Thus the optic glass, the Tuscan artist, Fesolé, Valdarno, &c., have nothing to do 
with the shiek? of Satan, which is compared to the moon simply from its size, ro- 
tundity, and: brightness, Homer, of course, is included in this censure; but in 
the tail of Iris similes we’ can always find something applicable. Here, when the 
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The Armeny of Achilles. 


V. 


As when sailors, who keep on the 
storm-vexed dee 
Their way with unwilling oar, 
The blaze of a distant fire espy 
From some lonely fold in the moun- 
tains high, 
When forced by the blast their course 
they ply, 
Driven away from their native 
shore ; 


VI. 


Soto heaven shot the light from the 
buckler bright 
That guarded Achilles’ breast. 
Next lifted he up to sheath his head 
His helmet of strength fit for combat 
dread, 
Around like a star was its lustre shed 
Beneath the horse-hair crest. 


Vil. 


Ani the golden thread so thickly 
spread 
By Hephestos the cone around, 
Waved in the air,as the chief essayed 
If close to his shape were the armour 
laid, 
If his shapely limbs in free motion 
played, 
Within its harness bound. 


VIII. 


With the lightsome spring ofa bird's 
fleet wing 
Buoyant they bore him on; 
And next from the spear-case he 
went to take 
Ilis father’s spear, huge, massy, of 
make 
Which no other hand in the host 
could shake 
Save his good right hand alone. 


rx. 


[An ash-tree spear for his father dear 
Hewed down by Chiron’s stroke 
From Pelion’s summits where waves 

the wood, 
IIe sent it to drip in warrior’s blood. | 
Meanwhile the squires by the horses 
stood 
As they set them beneath the yoke. 


glitter of the shield of Achilles is compared to that flame seen on some distant hill 
hy mariners sailing by, the comparison is strictly over; but the toil, the storm, 
the detention from their native land, suggest that feelings pervade the bosoms of the 
Myrmidons at the sight of the dazzling shield similar to those of the sailors on looking 
at the distant beacon. 

* It is with great reluctance I ever omit a name, and my only apology for leaving 
out Alcimus is that he is.rather apocryphal. Elsewhere he-is called Alcimedon. In 
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X. 
They fasten the trace, and they 
firmly place 
In the bending jaws the bit ; 
Back to the car the reins are thrown, 
And seizing the whip to his hand 
well known, 
Sprung to his seat Automed6n, 
Where long he had loved to sit. 


XI. 
And behind that seat, in arms com- 
plete, 
Stood Achilles girt for war ; 
Ile glowed like the sun in his noon- 
day gyre, 
And his chiding voice sounded fierce 
and dire, 
As thus to the chargers of his sire 
He shouted from the car. 


XI. 


“ My bright bay horse — my fleet of 
course, 
Podargé’s far-famed brood, 
Yours be it your master back to bear 
From the battle-field now with surer 
care, 
Leave me not as you left Patroclus 
there, 
All weltering in his blood.’ 
XII. 
Then out upspoke from beneath the 
yoke 
His dapple-foot steed of bay, 
Low stooped his head, and the yoke 


around 
Ilis mane encircling swept over the 
ground, 


For Heré had given him vocal sound 





Achilles’ fate to say. 


the next verse, the pronunciation of Automedon is neither Greek nor Romaic ; but no 
less a dealer in rhyme than Gray will guarantee for it in English :— 


“* Next in the labours of the chase came on 
To try the chance the bold Hippomerén.” 


* Xanthus is a bay horse. Balius, if, as the punning etymologists decide, is 
derived from €aaaw, may be fairly supposed to be a dashing horse. I could not 
rhyme them by their Greek, and took, accordingly, the best rhymes with which the 
gods provided me, 

The objections to this incident of the speech of the horse Xanthus are numerous. 
Aristarchus rejected the passage altogether : it was always an object of derision for 
the small wits, from Lucian downwards. There are many grammatical difficulties in 
several of the lines, and the two last appear to be not merely not Homeric, but not 
Greek. I do not know how such a construction as Sea os xa} dvigs 10s Saprivas is to be 
justified; nor am I more satisfied with the connexion of 2aa&z oi adea in the line 
before; but no great skill in the tinkering trade of verbal criticism could, I think 
without much difficulty, mend these blots. But the main difficulty in my mind is, 
what was suggested by the very oldest critics, why Juno should daunt her favourite 
warrior on this most important of occasions by so ominous a prediction. I cut the 
knot by imagining that “Arn, not “Hen, was the noxious goddess boding ofill. Inthe 
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But thy hour of death is hastening 
nigh, 
All blameless are we, yet thou must 
die, 
Slain by the hand ofa godhead high, 
Such is Fate’s relentless doom. 
XV. 
“Byno lack of speed, no sloth of steed, 
Patroclus’ arms were lost ; 
It was he, most glorious god of light, 
‘The son of fair Leto, of tresses bright, 
Who slew him amid the foremost 
fight, 
And gave Hector the fame to boast. 
XVI. 
“ By our flight as fast as Zephyrus’ 
blast 
Was thy chariot whirled along, 
Yet here it is fated thy bones be laid, 
By a god’s strong power and a mor- 
tal’s blade !” 
Mute was the horse 
words were said, 
For the Furies chained his tongue. 


when these 


XVII. 


Then with angry word the swift- 
foot lord, 
Thus spoke his prophetic horse :— 
“ Why, Xanthus, in boding tone, 
Hast thou my coming death fore- 
shewn ? 
Needless to tell what 
known, 
That here I lay my corse. 
XVIII. 
“Tt is fixed by Fate that I end my date 
From my father’s land afar ; 
But still, ere my day of life runs out, 
No war shall the Trojans lack or 


so well is 


rout.” 
So said he; and, with a thundering 
shout, 
Drove his steeds to the thickest 
war. 


preceding book Agamemnon lays all the blame of his quarrel with Achilles. If 
this supposition be admitted, it will give a reason why her friends the Furies stopped 
the voice of the horse. As for the Sea acuxwAsves, that is easily accounted for. 1f”Hex 
had once, no matter how intrusively, made her appearance in the text, her recognised 
epithets would immediately follow, as a matter of course, in place of 

Abdievra 8 iSex’”" Arn, 1 rdvras dara, 
asin T. 91. There are some minor critical difficulties with which I should be sorry 
to trouble the reader of these hasty trifles, but I have always considered the boding 
of the horse as the last of the omens preceding the death-doomed career of his master, 
and, therefore, not the least of the poetic beauties of the Iliad. 
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THE SUPERFLUITIES OF LIFE? 


A NOVEL. 


TRANSLATED FROM LUDWIG TIBCK. 


(Continued from page 500.) 


So did the days pass away; and 
this young couple felt no wants, so 
happy were they, although they 
lived like beggars. One morning 
the husband said, “I had last night 
a strange dream.” 

“ Tell it me, darling!” exclaimed 
Clara. “We lay much too little 
stress on our dreams, which yet make 
up so weighty a part of our life. I 
am convinced that many people 
would find what is called their real 
existence much less dream-like and 
drowsy, if they would transfer a little 
more into their daily life these events 
and this experience of the night. 
Besides, your dreams belong, you 
know, to me,—for they are the out- 
pourings of your heart and of your 


fancy; and I could be — jealous 


of them when I think that many a 
dream separates you from me,—that 
when wrapped up in it you can forget 
me for hours,—nay, that you can 
even fall in loye, though only 
fancy, with some other being. Is not 
this a real infidelity, if feeling and 
imagination are eapable of such 
things ?” 

‘The only question is,” answered 
Henry, “ whether and how much our 
dreams belong to us. Who can say 
how far they unveil to us the secret 
fashion of our inward being? We 
are often cruel, often liars, and cow- 
ards, nay, finished scoundrels, in 
dreams ; we murder an innocent child 
with delight, and yet we are con- 
vinced that all this is strange and 
repugnant to our genuine nature. 
Dreams are also of very various 
kinds. If many lucid ones verge on 
revelation, others again are produced 
by disorder of the stomach or other 
organs. For this marvellous and 


complex mixture in our being, of 


matter and spirit, animal and angel, 
leaves room in all our functions for 
such an infinite number of different 
shades and modifications, that these 
are the last subjects on which one 
can venture to generalise.” 


“ Oh, as for generalities,” she ex- 
claimed, “maxims, fundamental rules, 
and suchlike stuff, I cannot express 
how loathsome and unintelligible 
every thing of the sort has always 
been tome! In love, is made plain 
and clear to us that dim foreboding 
which glimmers on our childhood, 
that the individual, the single, is the 
real essence of things,—the right, the 
poetic, and the true. The philoso- 
pher who generalises all things can 
tind a rule for all; he can dovetail 
every thing into his systems, as he 
calls it, he never doubts; and his in- 
capacity to feel and experience any 
thing really is the very security which 
puffs him up, the very impossibility 
of doubting which makes him so 
proud. The real thought must be 
also a felt and experienced one ; the 
true idea must develope itself vividly 
out of many thoughts, and when 
once flashed forth into sudden being, 
must reflect itself back again, illu- 
minating and giving life to thou- 
sands of other embryo thouglits. 
But I am relating to you here my 
own dreams, whereas you should ra- 
ther tell me yours; it will be a bet- 
ter and more poetic one.” 

“ Indeed, you quite shame me,” 
said Ifenry, blushing; “ for this 
time, at least, you r ite my talent for 
dreams a great deal too high. 

“Twas still with my former am- 
bassador in the great city, and in 
the midst of all my aristocratic sur- 
roundings. We were talking at din- 
ner of an auction that was soon to 
take place. As often as the word 
auction was pronounced at table an 
indescribable anxiety came over me, 
and yet I could not tell why. In 
my carly youth it had been a passion 
of mine to attend book-sales, and 
though it was almost always impos- 
sible for me to purchase the works I 
wanted, it was yet a pleasure to hear 
them bid for, and imagine the pos- 
sibility of their coming into my pos- 
session. 1 could read the catalogues 
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of sales as I could my favéurite poets, 
and this fond absurdity was only one 
of the many by which my young 
years were haunted; for I was very 
far from that which they terin a 
steady, prtident youth, and I often 
doubted in my lonely hours whether 
{ should ever make of myself what 
is called a reasonablé and useful 
man.” 

Clara laughed out, aid then em- 
braced and kissed him passionately. 

* No,” she exclaimed, “ you are 
not, thank Heaven, so far gone as 
that. And I hope, too, to keep you 
in such good order that you will 
never fall into suchlike bad habits. 
But go on with your dream.” 

“ Well,” continued Henry, “ it 
was not without cause that I had 
been troubled at the mention of this 
sale, for, on a sudden—as things al- 
ways fall out in dreams—I found 
self in the auction-room, and, as I 
saw to my horror, was reckoned 
among the things that were to be put 
up publicly for sale.” 

Clara laughed again. “ Oh, that 
ischarming!” she exclaimed. “ That 
would be quite a new way of getting 
on in the world.” 

“ {| found it not at all agreeable,” 
said the husband. “ All sorts of old 
articles and pieces of furniture were 
lying and standing about, and amongst 
them sat old women, slhuggards, mi- 
serable authors, pamphleteers, dis- 
solute students, and strolling play- 
ers; all this lumber was to be 
knocked down on this day to the 
highest bidder, and I was in the 
middle of all these dusty antiques. 
Many of my acquaintances were sit- 
ting in the room, some of them ex- 
amining with understanding eyes the 
things and men that were exposed. 
L was dreadfully ashamed. At last 
the auctioneer came in, and I was 
struck with as much horror as if I 
was going to execution. 

“This serious personage sat him- 
self down, cleared his throat, and 
began his official functions by taking 
hold of me to put me up for sale. 
Ile sat me down before him and 
said: * You see here, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, a diplomatist, in a tolerable 
state of preservation ; somewhat shri- 
velled and torn, and worn ard moth- 
eaten here and there, but still fit for 
use as a fire-sereen, for protection 
against too much heat and flame, or 
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as a Caryatid with a clock, for ex- 
ainple, on his head. He might also 
be hung up before the window to 
indicate fhe state of the weather. 
He has even a small quantity of un- 
derstanding left, so that he can dis- 
course very tolerably on every-day 
subjects, and answer when the ques- 
tion is not too profound. How high 
will you bid for him ?’ 

“ No answer in the room. The 
auctioneer called out, ‘ Now then, 
gentlemen and ladies! He might 
still be used as a porter in an em- 
bassy ; he might even be hung up as 
a lustre in the entrance-hall, and 
carry candles on his arms, and legs, 
and head. He is really a dear, use- 
ful creature. If any lady or gentle- 
man should happen to have a house- 
organ, he can blow the pipes: his 
legs, you perceive, are yet in tolerable 
keeping.’ Still no answer. I felt in 
a state of the deepest degradation, 
and my confusion was beyond all 
bounds, for many of my acquaint- 
ances grinned at me with looks of 
malicious pleasure, many laughed, 
others shrugged their shoulders, as 
in deep, contemptuous compassion. 
My servant now canic in at the door, 
and I advaneed a step forward to 
give him some ofders, but the auc- 
tioneer pushed me back violently, 
with the words, ‘ Be quiet, you old 
piece of furniture! Do you know so 
little of the duties of your state ? 
Your ealling here is to remain still.’ 
Again to a new offer nobody made 
any answer. ‘ The fellow is worth no- 
thing,’ said a voice from one corner ; 
‘ who would bid for such a good-for- 
nothing lot?’ said another. The 
drops of agony stood on my forehead. 
I wmked to my servant that he might 
bid a trifle for me, ‘ For,’ I thought 
to myself very wisely, ‘if I am once 
knocked down to the man, and out 
of this cursed room, I shall surely be 
able to settle matters outside with 
my own servant, as we know one 
another; 1 will reimburse him his 
expenses, and make hini a present 
into the bargain. But whether he 
had no money about him, or did not 
understand my wink, or whether the 
whole business was strange and in- 
comprehensible to him, or, in short, 
for what reason I know not, he re- 
mained quite motionless in his seat. 
‘The auctioneer was out of temper ; 
he made a sign to his assistant, and 
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said to him, ‘ Bring me numbers two, 
three, and four, out of the next room.’ 
The stout assistant brought in three 
ragged fellows, and the auctioneer 
said, ‘Since nobody will bid any 
thing for this diplomatist, we will 
join him to these three periodical 
writers ; one an ex-editor of a Sunday 
paper, another who wrote letters 
from correspondents, and a third who 
was charged with the theatrical cri- 
ticism. What will you bid now for 
the whole lot ?’ 

“ An old broker, after he had me- 
ditated some time with his hand to 
his forehead, called out, ‘ A penny!’ 
The auctioneer repeated the words 
for the first and the second time, the 
third time they were on his lips, and 
the uplifted hammer was just on the 
point of knocking me down, together 
with my three companions, to a little 
dirty Jew-boy, who had bid three- 
halfpence, when the door opened, and 
you, Clara, in all your glory, and 
accompanied by a long train of fa- 
shionable ladies, stepped into the 
room, and, with imperious voice and 
gesture, called out, ‘Stay!’ Every 
body was struck with astonishment, 
and my heart was moved with joy. 
‘To put my own husband up to 
sale!’ said you, with indignation ; 
‘how much has been bid?’ The 
old auctioneer made a very low bow, 
placed a chair for you, and said, 
blushing as red as fire for shame, 
* So far we have but three-halfpence 
bid for your ladyship’s respectable 
consort.’ 

“ You said, ‘ But take notice I bid 
for my husband alone, and request 
that those other persons may be re- 
moved. ‘Three-halfpence for my in- 
comparable husband! Unheard of! 
I offer at once a thousand pounds.’ 
I was delighted, and yet frightened 
too; for I could not conceive where 
you would find the sum. I was, 
however, soon relieved from this 
anxiety, for another handsome lady 
instantly offered two thousand. A 
warm contest now arose among the 
rich and fashionable women which of 
them should possess me. The offers 
succeeded one another with increasing 
rapidity. I had soon risen to ten, 
and not long after to twenty thou- 
sand. With every thousand I held 
my head higher, stood proudly up- 
right, and then walked up and down 
the room with large strides behind 
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the table and my auctioneer, who no 
longer dared to order me to be quiet. 
I now darted looks of contempt on 
those acquaintances who before had 
murmured about my being a worth- 
less and good-for-nothing fellow. 
Every body looked respectfully to- 
wards me, especially when the en- 
thusiastic emulation of the ladies in- 
creased instead of diminishing. One 
old ugly woman seemed to have set 
her heart on not letting me go; her 
red nose grew more and more glow- 
ing, and it was she who had now 
driven me up to a hundred thousand 
pounds. A death-like silence now 
reigned through the room, and one 
solemn voice was at last heard, ‘ No 
man in our days was ever valued so 
high as this! I now see that he is 
too costly for me. On looking 
round I perceived that this sentence 
proceeded from my ambassador. I 
saluted him graciously. To cut my 
story short, my value rose to two 
hundred thousand and odd pounds, 
and for this price I was, at last, 
knocked down to the red-nosed ugly 
old lady in question. When the 
affair was finally decided, there arose 
a great tumult, every body wishing 
to examine closely this paragon of an 
article. How it came about I cannot 
say, but the large sum for which I 
was knocked down was, against all 
the laws of auctions, handed over to 
me. 

“ But, as I was on the point of 
being carried off, you stepped for- 
ward, and called out, ‘Not yet! As 
my husband has thus, against all 
Christian usage, been publicly put 
up and sold by auction, I will submit 
myself to the same hard fate. I, there- 
fore, place myself voluntarily under 
this gentleman’s hammer. ‘The old 
auctioneer bent himself double in a 
bow, you retired behind a long table, 
and every one gazed with admiration 
on your beauty. The bidding began, 
and the young gentlemen soon drove 
up your price. I at first held back, 
partly through astonishment and 
partly from curiosity. When the 
figures had got into the thousands 
my voice was also heard. The bid- 
ding soon became higher and higher, 
and my ambassador took the matter 
up so warmly that I almost lost my 
temper, for I thought it a erying 
shame that this elderly man should 
try to rob me in this way of my 
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wedded wife. He remarked, too, my 
ill-humour, for he kept looking at 
me askance with a malicious smile. 
More and more rich and noble bid- 
ders were pouring in every moment, 
and if I had not had the whole enor- 
mous sum in my pockets, I must 
have given you up for lost. It 
tickled me not a little that I was 
able to shew my love for you in a 
much greater proportion than you 
had shewn for me, for very soon 
after your offer of a thousand pounds 
you had resigned me in silence to 
the fortune of the sale and to that 
red-nosed lady, who seemed now to 
have vanished, for I saw her no- 
where. We were now far beyond 
a hundred thousand pounds, you 
went on nodding kindly to me across 
the table, and, as I felt that I was in 
possession of so imposing a capital, I 
drove all my competitors to despair 
by constantly bidding above them. 
Thus, with haughty looks and scorn- 
ful laugh, [carried the matter through. 
At last all were silent and discom- 
fited, and you were knocked down to 
me. I exulted in my triumph and 
counted out the money; but, alas! 
in the giddiness of my joy I had not 
taken notice how much I had re- 
ceived for myself, and many thou- 
sands were nuw wanting to make up 
the reckoning. My despair was only 
scoffed at by my rivals; you wrung 
your hands in agony. We were 
dragged into a gloomy dungeon and 
laden with heavy chains. For nou- 
rishment nothing was given us but 
bread and water, and I could not 
help laughing at the notion of that 
being a punishment when we had 
tasted nothing else here for so long, 
and held such food to be a banquet. 
So do all things and relations—the 
past and the present, the distant and 
the near—run confusedly into one 
another in dreams. The gaoler told 
us that the judges had condemned us 
to death for having cunningly de- 
frauded the royal exchequer and the 
revenues of the country, abused the 
good faith of the public, and under- 
mined the credit of the state. He 
added that it was an awful piece of 
imposture to put oneself - at so dear 
a price and carry off such immense 
sums, which were thus withdrawn 
from circulation and from the com- 
mon weal. ‘That it was contrary to 
patriotism, by virtue of which every 
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individual must sacrifice himself un- 
conditionally for the good of the 
whole, and that our crime was, there- 
fore, to be regarded as undeniable 
high treason. That the old auc- 
tioneer was to be executed at the 
same time with us, for that he was 
also in the plot, and had contributed 
to drive up the offers of the bidders 
so high by puffing us both off so 
extravagantly, and quite against the 
truth, as wonders of the creation. 
That it was now all discovered, how 
we had leagued ourselves with foreign 
powers and the enemies of the coun- 
try to bring about a universal state- 
bankruptcy; for that it was quite 
clear that ifsuch enormous sums were 
expended on individuals, who, more- 
over, had no deserts of their own, 
nothing would remain for the minis- 
try, for the schools and universities, 
and even for the public charities and 
houses of correction. That directly 
after we had gone away, ten noble- 
men and fifteen young ladies of dis- 
tinction had put themselves up to 
auction, whose purchase-money; had, 
in like manner, been taken away 
from the treasury and the revenues 
of the state. That all moral worth 
and appreciation of virtue would be 
destroyed by such wicked and cor- 
rupt examples, if individuals were 
thus rated and valued so much above 
their worth. All this appeared per- 
fectly reasonable to me, and I now 
repented that this confusion should 
have arisen through my fault. 

*“ As we were led to execution, I 
awoke, and found myself in your 
arms.” 

“ The story is remarkable enough,” 
answered Clara; “ very many men, 
who try to sell themselves for as 
much as they can get will find in it 
their own history only set in a some- 
what staring light. In fact, this ex- 
traordinary auction runs through the 
arrangement of all states.” 

“ This absurd dream affords mat- 
ter for reflection to me too,” replied 
Henry; “ for the world has so com- 
pletely abandoned me and I the 
world, that no one would undertake 
to fix my value at any definite sum 
whatsoever. Mycredit in this whole 
vast city does not extend to one 
single penny; I am literally what 
the world calls a beggar. And yet 
you love me, you costly and glo- 
rious creature! And when again I 
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reflect how rudely and clumsily the 
dearest and most artificial spinning- 
machine is put together when com- 
pared with the miracle of the circu- 


lation of my blood, of my nerves, of 


my brain; and how this skull of mine, 
which many take to be not worth 
the cost of its maintenance, is yet 
capable of conceiving great and noble 
thoughts, and may, perhaps, even 
light on some new discovery, I could 
almost laugh in the consciousness 
that millions would not outweigh 
this organisation, which even the 
wisest and proudest could never pro- 
duce. When our heads meet our 
foreheads touch, and our lips press 
on one another that a kiss may be 
brought forth; it is almost incon- 
eeivable what an artificially inter- 
woven meéchanisin, what an over- 
coming of difficulties is requisite 
thereunto, and how all this compli- 
cation of bone and flesh, of skins and 
lymphs, of blood and humours, puts 
itself reciprocally in motion to con- 
vey to the play of the nerves, to the 
fine sense, and to the still more un- 
fathomable spirit, this one enjoyment 
of a kiss. If we follow up the ana- 
tomy of the eye, how much that is 
strange, marvellous, even repugnant, 
our observation will stumble on, be- 
fore we discover, in the midst of this 
transparent mucus and milky coagu- 
lation, the divine ray of sight.” 

“ Tush!” said she; “ all these are 
godless thoughts.” 

“ Godless?” ‘said Henry, 
ished. 

“ Yes, I can call them by no other 
name. It may, perhaps, be the phy- 
sician’s duty, for the sake of his 
science, to tear himself out of the 
illusion which the veiled interior and 
the outward form present to us. 
Even the inquirer will only escape 
from the illusion of beauty to fall 
into some other illusion, which he 
may, perhaps, dignify with the title 
of knowledge, understanding, nature. 
But if it be mere pertness of mind, 
wanton curiosity, or sneering ‘scorn, 
that destroys all these nets and cor- 
poreal dreams in whieh beauty and 
grace are prisoned, then must I call 
such a godless wit, if, indeed, there 
can be such a thing at all.” 

Henry was silent and lost in 
thought. “ You are, perhaps, in the 
right,” he said, after a pause. “ Every 
thing that can make our life beau- 


aston- 
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tiful rests on a forbearance, on the 
condition that we do not illuminate 
too strongly the gentle twilight by 
virtue of which every thing great and 
noble waves before our eyes in such 
a satisfying calm. Death and cor- 
ruption, annihilation and decay, are 
not more real than this soul-pervaded 
and mysterious life. Crush the lu- 
minous, sweet-smelling flower, and 
the slime in your hand is neither 
flower nor nature. We should not 
wish to rouse ourselves out of this 
slumber of poesy, this divine trance, 
in which nature and existence cradle 
us here, in ‘the vain hope of finding 
the truth on the other side of it.” 

“ Does not that beautiful thought 
occur to you?” she said; 


«And as a man ean only say, ‘ Here 
am I;’ 

That friends may then forbearingly re- 
joice. 


“ Very true!” exclaimed Henry. 
“ Even the bosom-friend, the lover, 
must love his beloved friend forbear- 
ingly, must dream with him forbear- 
ingly the mystery of life, and in men- 
tal and most intimate love not attempt 
to destroy the illusion of appearance. 
But there are in the world such 
coarse and pursy fellows as, under 
the pretence of living for Truth, and 
paying homage to her alone, seck for 
friends only that they may possess 
something which they need not to 
forbear. Not only are these creatures 
for ever drilling at him whom they 
style their friend with the blunt points 
of their miserable banter: even his hu- 
man weaknesses, infirmities and con- 
tradictions, are the objects of their lis- 
tening and lurking observation. And 
as the groundwork of our human 
being, the conditions of our existence, 
vibrate in such light and delicate 
oscillations, it is just these to which 
suchlike hard-fisted gentry, in their 
rough collision with them, give the 
name of weaknesses. It must, then, 
soon follow that all the virtues and 
talents for which they at first re- 
spected and sought out their friend, 
are transformed for them into weak- 
nesses, follies, and faults; and if the 
nobler spirit at last turns round and 
refuses to bear this ill-treatment any 
longer, why ‘then by their rough 
sentence he is pronounced to be vain, 
capricious, magisterial,—to be one 
who is too little-minded to bear the 
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truth; and the fellowship is thus 
at length dissolyed, which, in fact, 
ought never to have come about. 
And if this is the case with nature 
and men, with love and with friend- 
ship, it will not be otherwise with 
those mystic objects, state, religion, 
and revelation. ‘The perception that 
individual abuses exist which stand 
in need of correction, gives us no 
right to handle the mystery of the 
state itself. If we attempt to drag 
too close to the light of a precipitate 
and often merely presumptuous rea- 
son our religious veneration for this 
mighty and superhuman combination 
and problem, we wither at once the 
mysterious revelation of the state into 
a mere arbitrary nothing. Is not this 
the ease, too, with the Church, with 
religion, with revelation, and all such 
holy mysteries? Here, too,a calm twi- 
light, a tender feeling of forbearance, 
must hover round the sanctuary. 
Just because it is holy and of godlike 
nature, nothing is so easy as to flash 
upon it the shameless pleasantry of 
denial, to represent to the ungifted 
sense of him who has no faculty of 
belief the whole pious contexture as 
an empty phantom, or to confuse and 
lead astray the best feelings of the 
weak. It is incredible how com- 
pletely, in these days of ours, the 
sense of a great whole, of that indivi- 
sible which nothing but a divine in- 
fluence can produce, is lost on all 
sides. In all things and places, in 
poems, works of art, history, nature, 
and revelation, only this and that— 
only the individual is admired and 
praised. Still more sharply, too, is 
the individual blamed, wheel never- 
theless, in the great whole, if it be a 
work of art, can only be as it is, if 
that praised part is to be possible. 
But the attempt and power to de- 
stroy is the direct contrary of all 
talent, and degenerates at last into an 
absolute incapacity of understanding 
any appearance in its completeness. 
To be always saying ‘ No, is to say 
nothing at all.” 


So did the days and weeks pass 
away for these solitary, poor, and 
yet happy lovers. ‘The most sparing 
food sufheed for their nourishment ; 
but in the consciousness of their mu- 
tual Jove they defied every privation, 
and even the most pressing want, to 
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destroy their contentment, But to 
go on living in this condition they 
had need, too, of all that extraordi- 
nary lightness of mind which enabled 
them to forget every thing in the 
enjoyment of the present moment. 
The husband now rose every day 
earlier than Clara; she then heard 
him hammering and sawing, and found 
the logs of wood that she required 
lying ready before the stove. She 
wondered why, for some time past, 
these logs had been of a different 
form, colour, and character, from 
what she had till now been accus- 
tomed to. Ilowever, as she always 
found her stock ready she made no 
further remark, for the conversations, 
jokes, and stories, which seasoned 
what they called their breakfast, were 
of much more importance to her, 

“The days are already growing 
longer,” he began, one morning, “ the 
spring sun will soon be shining over 
dean on the roof.” 

“ True,” said she ; “ and the time 
is not distant when we shall open 
the window once more, and sit at it 
and breathe the fresh air. That was 
a real delight last summer, when we 
could perceive even here the per- 
fume of the linden-blossoms from the 
park.” 

She fetched two little pots filled 
with earth, in which she was rearing 
some flowers. “ Look,” she con- 
tinued, “ this hyacinth and this tulip, 
which we had quite given up, are 
yet coming out. If they prosper, I 
shall look on it as an omen that our 
destiny too will soon take a favour- 
able turn again.” 

“ Why, my love,” said he, almost 
peevishly, “ what are we in want 
of? Have we not, so far, a super- 
fluity of fire, bread, and water? ‘The 
weather is growing perceptibly mild- 
er, we shall want less wood; after- 
wards comes the warmth of summer. 
We haye, indeed, nothing more to 
sell, but some plan will and must 
turn up by which I can earn some- 
thing. Just consider what a piece of 
good luck it is that no one of us has 
been ill, not even old Christina.” 

“ But who can answer for this 
same faithful servant ?” answered 
Clara. “I haye not seen her now 
for such a long time; you always 
settle with her early in the morning 
while I am still asleep; you then 
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take the bread she has brought and 
the pitcher of water. I know she 
often works for other families, and 
then she is old and badly nourished, 
so that, if her weakness increases, she 
may easily fall sick. How is it that 
she has not been up to see us again 
for so long a time ?” 

“ Oh,” said Henry, not without a 
certain embarrassment of manner, 
which Clara could not help perceiv- 
ing and being struck with, “ an op- 
portunity will soon offer itself again ; 
wait yet a little while longer.” 

“ No, dearest!” she exclaimed, in 
her most vivacious tone: “ you are 
trying to hide something from me, 
something must have happened. You 
shall not keep me back, I will myself 
go down directly and see whether 
she is in her little room, whether she 
is unwell, whether she is, perhaps, 
discontented with us.” 

“ You have not been on this un- 
lucky staircase for so long,” said 
Henry, “ and it is so dark outside, you 
might tumble down.” 

“No,” she exclaimed, “ you shall 
not deter me; I know the staircase, 
and I shall be able to find my way 
very well in the dark.” 

“ But,” said Henry, “ as we have 
used the banisters, which then 
seemed to me a superfluity, I am 
afraid that, now you have nothing to 
lay hold on, you might stumble and 
fall down all the way.” 

“T know the stairs well enough,” 
she replied; “they are quite easy, 
and I shall tread them many a time 

yet.” 

- Those stairs,” said he, somewhat 
solemnly, “ you will never tread 
again !” 

“ Husband!” she exclaimed, plac- 
ing herself right before him so as to 
see into his eyes, “ there is something 
wrong here in the house; you may 
say what you please, but I will run 
down directly, and see myself after 
Christina.” ; 

She turned round to open the 
door, but he stood up quickly and 
caught her by the waist, calling out 
at the same time, “ Child, will you 
be wilful enough to break your 
neck ?” 

As concealment was now no longer 
possible, he opened the door him- 
self; they stepped out on the landing- 
place, and as they moved on farther, 
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the husband still holding the wife 
fast in his arms, she saw that there 
was no more any staircase there by 
which she could descend. She clasped 
her hands in astonishment and looked 
down, then turned round, and, when 
they were once more shut up in their 
room, seated herself, and looked ear- 
nestly at her husband. Ie presented 
to her inquiring eye such a comical 
face that she burst out laughing. 
She then went over to the stove, 
took up one of the pieces of wood, 
examined it attentively on all sides, 
and said, “ Yes, I now understand, 
indeed, why the logs were of such 
different stature from their prede- 
cessors. So we have burnt the stair- 
case too?” 

“Decidedly,” answered Henry, who 
was quite an and composed again ; 
“now that you know all you will 
find it quite reasonable. Ieven know 
not why I concealed it from you so 
long. However free we may be from 
prejudice, some particie will remain 
sticking about us somewhere, some 
false shame, which at bottom is child- 
ish. For, in the first place, you were 
the most confidential person I had in 
the world; secondly, the only one, 
for my infinitesimal intercourse with 
old Christina may be struck out of 
the calculation ; thirdly, the winter 
was still hard, and no other wood to be 
beaten up any where; fourthly, my 
forbearance was almost ridiculous, 
when the best, and hardest, and driest, 
and most useful fuel lay right at our 
feet ; fifthly, the staircase was of no 
earthly use to us ; and sixthly, it is al- 
ready, down toa very few fragments, 
entirely consumed. But you cannot 
conceive how difficult these old, worn- 
away, detestable stairs were to saw 
and split. They have often put me 
in such a heat that the room after- 
ward seemed too warm.” 

“ But Christina ?” she inquired. 

“ Oh, she is quite well,” answered 
the husband. “ Every morning I let 
a string down to her, to which she 
fastens her little basket, this I draw 
up, and after it the pitcher of water, 
and so all our domestic arrangements 
are managed with the greatest order 
and tranquillity. When our beau- 
tiful banisters were verging towards 
their end, and no warm air from 
without would yet make itself felt, I 
began to reflect, and it occurred to 
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me that our staircase would do very 
well without the half of its stairs, 
for that, after all, it was only a lux- 
ury, a superfluity, like that of the 
thick rails to lean on, that there 
should be so many stairs for mere 
convenience sake. If one only took 
wider steps, as in many houses one 
is obliged to do, the machinery of 
the stairs might be abridged by one 
half. With the help of Christina, 
whose pe mind soon per- 
ceived the correctness of my views, I 
now broke off the lowest step, and 
then, she following me, the third, 
fifth, and so on. Our graving-tool, 
as soon as we had done this filagree 
work, cut an excellent figure. I 
sawed and hacked at the stairs, and 
you, in your heedlessness, lit the fire 
with them as skilfully and efficiently 
as you had before done with the 
banisters. But the indefatigable 
cold threatened our interrupted work 
with a new attack. After all, what 
was this quondam staircase but a sort 
of coal-mine, an excavation, which 
might as well yield up its treasures 
at once and altogether? I accord- 
ingly descended into the shaft, and 
called the old intelligent Christina. 
Without even asking a question she 
instantly shared my views: she stood 
below; I, with great exertion, now 
that she could no longer help me, 
broke off the second stair. When I 
had placed it safely on the fourth, I 
stretched out my hand down the 
abyss to the good old woman to take 
an eternal farewell of her, for this 
quondam staircase was now no longer 
to unite us or lead us to one another. 
Thus, not without great toil, I at 
last destroyed it completely, always 
placing the extracted stairs, as I went 
on, upon the upper ones that re- 
mained. Now, dearest child, you 
have scen and admired the com- 
pleted work, and you see that we 
must henceforward, more than ever, 
be all in all to one another. For 
how would society, with its news and 
chit-chat, ever manage to find its 
way up to you? No. I am suffi- 
cient for you and you for me, the 
spring is coming, you can place your 
tulip and hyacinth at the window, 
and we can sit here,— 


‘ Where the green gardens of Semiramis, 
On terraces that rise into the clouds, 
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In summer pomp and piedness laugh 
upon us 
With the soft plashing of their frolic 
fountains, 
There, the long summer through, a para.« 
dise 


Shall rain its dews on us,—a life of love ! 
There, on the highest of the terraces, 
Will I, embowered in deeply glowing 
roses, 
Sit by thy side, and mark beneath our 
\ feet 
The sun-illumined roofs of Babylon.’ 


I really believe our friend Urch- 
teritz made these verses expressly on 
our condition here. Only look, there 
are the sun-illumined roofs, at least, 
when the July sun shines on them 
again, as we may hope that it will. 
And when your tulip and hyacinth 
are in blossom we shall have here 
really and manifestly the fabled 
hanging gardens of Semiramis, and 
much more wonderful ones than 
those, for nobody, who has not wings, 
can ever reach them here, unless we 
lend him a helping hand and make a 
rope-ladder, or some such contriv- 
ance, ready for him.” 

“QOur life,” she replied, “is, in- 
deed, a fairy-tale, as wonderful as 
any that is told in The Thousand and 
One Nights. But how will it be in 
the future ; for this future, as they 
call it, will certainly some time or 
other make its way into our pre- 
sent ?” 

“There now, my heart of hearts,” 
said the husband, “see how much 
you are the more prosaic of us two. 
Last Michaelmas our morose old 
landlord travelled away to a distant 
town to seek, in the house of his 
medical friend, help or alleviation for 
his gout. We were at that time so 
immeasurably rich that we were able 
to pay him, not only our quarterly 
rent, but also enough to frank us 
with him till Easter, an advance 
which he received with simpering 
thanks. From him, therefore, we 
have nothing to fear before Easter, 
at soonest. ‘The really hard part of 
the winter is now over, wood we 
shall not want much longer, and, if 
the worst comes to the worst, we have 
still the four stairs that lead up to 
the landing-place, and our futurity 
sleeps securely in many an old door, 
in the planks of the floor, the dor- 
mar-window, and various utensils, 
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So be of good cheer, my love, and 
let us enjoy gaily the especial good 
fortune which has placed us here, 
separated as we are from the whole 
world, dependent on nobody, and in 
want of nobody. Just such a situa- 
tion as the wise man has ever desired, 
and so few have been happy enough 
to appropriate to themselves.” 

However, it fell out quite other- 
wise than he had supposed it would. 
On the same day, just as they had 
finished their scanty dinner, a car- 
riage drove up before the small house. 
They heard the wheels rattle, the 
wah stop, and the noise of people 
getting out, the baggage was un- 
packed. So much they could dis- 
tinguish, and an anxious conjecture 
crept over the couple that it might 
chance after all to be the peevish 
landlord, who might have recovered 
from his fit of gout sooner than had 
been expected. 

It was quite perceptible that the 
new comer was arranging his goods 
and chattels down-stairs, so that no 
doubt could remain as to who it was. 
Trunks were uncorded and carried 
into the house, various voices were 
heard speaking across one another, 
and greetings going on among the 
neighbours. It was evident that 
Ilenry would haye a battle to fight 
this very day. He listened distrust- 
fully from above, and stood at the 
door, which remained ajar. Clara 
looked at him with an inquiring eye, 
but he shook his head, smiling, and 
remained silent. Down-stairs all was 
quite still; the old man had retired 
into his room. 

Henry sat down by Clara’s side, 
and said, in a rather low tone of 
voice, “Jt is really very disgysting 
that so few people possess as much 
fancy as the great Don (Quixote. 
When they walled up his library 
and told him that a magician had 
carried off, not only his books, but 
the entire room too, at the same time, 
he belieyed the whole thing at once, 
and without doubting. Ile was not 
so prosaic as to ask whet had become 
of such an abstract thing as space. 
What is space ? An unlimited, but by 
no means independent, substance ; a 
medium, an oecasion of going up and 
down; and how relative are even 
these conceptions of up and down. 
The old man will neyer be persuaded 
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out of the helief that there, where a 
chasm now is, was once a staircase ; 
he is decidedly too empirical—too 
much of a rationalist to perceive 
that the real man and the deeper 
intuition haye no need of these ordi- 
nary transitions, of this miserable 
prosaic approximation, of so common 
a gradation of conceptions. Low 
am I, from the higher point of view 
at which I stand, to make all this 
plain to him on his lower one? He 
will take up his ground on the old 
experience of the banisters, and 
proceed at the same time quite com- 
modiously, from one step to another 
to the height of comprehension. ‘Thus 
he will never be able to follow the 
immediate intuition that we possess ; 
we, who have broken off beneath us 
all these trivial positions of experi- 
ence or transition, and have offered 
up sacrifice to the pure perception, 
according to the doctrines of the an- 
cient Persians, by warming and puri- 
fying flame.” 

“Yes, yes!” said Clara, smiling ; 
“go on with your conceits and 
witticisms ; that is the real humour 
of anxiety.” 

“ Never,” he continued, “ will the 
ideal of our intuition assimilate com- 
pletely with the dull reality. ‘The 
common view —the earthly — will 
always subjugate and rule over the 
spiritual.” 

“JIush!” said Clara, “there is a 
nojse again down-stairs.” 

Ilenry took up his station anew at 
the door, and opened it a little. “I 
must go and pay a visit once more to 
my good tenants,” said a voice below, 
quite plainly. “I hope the wife is 
as pretty, and the two dear little 
people as well and as cheerful as 
ever. 

“Now,” whispered Henry, “he 
will encounter the problem.” 

There was a pause. ‘The old man 
was groping his way in the dark. 
“What is all this ?” they heard 
him say. “ Ilow is it that I am be- 
come such a stranger in my own 
house? Not here —not there! 
What is the matter? Ulrick! U1- 
rick! put me right here, once for 
all.” 

The old servant, who was all in all 
in his little household, came out of 
the adjoining room. “ Ilelp me up 
this staircase,” said the landlord; “ | 
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am quite bewitched-like and blinded. 
1 can’t find the great broad stairs. 
What can all this mean ?” 

* Now then,” said the old servant, 
“come along, Mr. Emmerich; you 
are still a little snoozy from the mo- 
tion of the carriage.” 

“That fellow there,” remarked 
ITenry above, “has hit on a hy po- 
thesis that will not hold good.” 

“Confusion !” screamed Ulrick ; 
“T have knocked my head here; I 
am nearly stunned and stupified. It 
seems almost as if the house would 
have nothing to say to us.” 

“ He is trying to explain the thing,” 
said Henry, “ by a miracle; so deeply 
rooted in us is the propensity to su- 
perstition.” 

“T reach out to the right, T reach 
out to the left,” said the landlord, “ I 
grope upwards; I almost think the 
whole staircase has been carried away 
by the devil.” 

“ Nearly,” said Henry, “a repeti- 
tion of Don Quixote; but his in- 
quiring mind will not be satisfied 
with this. It is also, in fact, a false 
hypothesis, and the devil, as they 
call him, is often dragged in only 
because we do not understand a thing, 
or because what we do underftand 
puts us in a passion.” 

Murmurs only and _ suppressed 
curses were heard below, and the 
intelligent Ulrick had gone quietly 
away to look for a candle. This he 
now held up in his bony fist, and 
threw the light on the empty space. 
Emmerich looked up in wonder, stood 


for a while with gaping mouth, stiff 


with horror and astonishment, and 
then screamed, at the loudest pitch 
his lungs were capable of, “ Here is 
a pretty piece of work! Mr. Brand 
— Mr. Brand there, wp-stairs !” 
Denial was now of no avail. Henry 
went out, bent over the abyss, and 
saw, by the uncertain light of the 
flickering candle, the two diabolic 
forms in the shadow that was thrown 
on the floor. “ Ah! my good friend, 
Mr. Emmerich,” he called out, cor- 
dially ; “ weleome home again. You 


we giving us an agreeable sign of 


your good health by coming back so 
much earlier than you had an- 
nounced. 1am delighted to see you 
so well.” 
“Your most obedient!” 
thegother ; 
VOL. XXV. 


answered 
“but that is not the 
NO. CXLIX, 
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question just now. 
become of my stairs ?” 

“Your stairs, my good sir?” re- 
plied Henry. “ What are your 
affairs to me? Did you give them 
to me to take care of when - you went 
away?” 

“Don’t pretend to be a fool!” 
screamed the other. “ What has 
become of my staircase here? My 
fine, large, solid staircase ?” 

“Was there a staircase here ?” 
asked Henry. “ Really, my friend, 
I go out so little, or rather not at all, 
that 1 take no notice whatever of any 
thing that goes on out of my own 
room. I study and work, and never 
fash myself about any thing else.” 

“Mr. Brand, you shall hear from 
me,” exclaimed the other. “My 
tongue and voice are choked with 
rage; but you shall hear from me in 
a very different way! You are the 
only lodger in the house; you shall 
explain to me in open court the 
meaning of this proceeding of yours.” 

“Don’t be so angry,” said Henry. 
“Tf you are really anxious to hear 
my story, I believe I can favour you 
with it at once, for I certainly do re- 
member now that there was for- 
merly a staircase here, and will even 
confess that I have used it.” 

* Used it?” screamed the old man, 
stamping his fect as he spoke. “ Used 
my staircase? ‘Tore my house to 
pieces !” 

“God forbid!” said Henry. “In 
your passion you exaggerate things. 
Your apartment below is unharmed. 
and so is ours up here whole and 
untouched ; only this wretched lad- 
der for upstarts, this foundation for 
the support of weak legs, this re- 
source and asses’ bridge for weary 
visits and wicked people, this passage 
of communication for burdensome 
intruders,—this, thanks to my ar- 
rangements and trouble, [ may say 
to my laborious exertions, has cer- 
tainly disappeared.” 

“ But this staircase,” 
merich, from below, “with its in- 
valuable and indestructible banisters 
and oaken landing-place ; these two- 
and-twenty broad, strong, oaken 
stairs were an integral part of my 
house. Well, I never, old as I am, 
heard of a lodger who used the 
stairs in tht house as if they were 
shavings or matches.” 


Sir, what has 


roared Em- 


NN 
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“T wish,” said Henry, “ you would 
sit down and listen to me quictly. 
Up those two-and-twenty stairs of 
yours came over and over again a 
flagitious man, who talked me out of 
a valuable manuscript, wanted to 
—_ it, then declared himself a 

bankrupt, and gave me _ leg-bail. 
Another bookseller moved indefati- 
gably up and down those oaken 
steps, and leant always as he came on 
those strong banisters to lighten the 
labour of the way; he went and 
came, and came and went, till at last, 
taking a cruel advantage of my em- 
barrassment, he screwed out of me 
my first precious edition of my fa- 
venue Chaucer, which he carried off 

1 his arms for an old song, for a 
mere nothing. Oh! my good sir, 
after such bitter experience as this, 
one really cannot take a fancy to a 
staircase which helped such fellows 
to find their way into the upper 
story.” 

“Those are most cursed notions of 
yours,” screamed Emmerich. 

“Keep your temper,” said Henry, 
somewhat louder, from above. “ You 
wanted to know the history of the 
whole affair. Well, I had been de- 
ceived and cheated. Large as Eu- 
rope is, to say nothing of Asia and 
America, I could yet, from no one 
quarter, touch any remittances. It 
seemed as if all the credit in the 
world were exhausted, and all the 
banks drained dry. The intensely 
hard and merciless winter rendered 
wood necessary for fuel; but I had 
no money wherewith to buy it in the 
usual way. I then hit on this loan, 
which cannot even be called a forced 
one. At the same time, I never 
thought that you, my dear sir, would 
return before the summer. 

“ Nonsense!” said the other. “ Did 
you think then, you rascal, that my 
staircase would grow again of itself, 
like asparagus in the warm wea- 
ther ?” 

“T am as little versed im the 
science of the growth of staircases as 
I am in that of tropical plants,” said 
Henry, “and, therefore, can affirm 
nothing on the subject. I only know 
that I was in most urgent want of 
this wood, and as neither I nor my 
wile ever went out, and nobody came 
to see me, now that there was nothing 
more to be got from me, it was clear 
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that the staircase belonged eminently 
to the superfluities of life, to mere 
empty luxury, to the class of useless 
inventions. If, as so many philoso- 
phers have maintained, it is great 
and noble to limit one’s wants—to be 
all ‘in all to oneself—this, to me 
perfectly useless structure, has saved 
me from freezing to death. Have 
you never read how Diogenes threw 
away his wooden cup as soon as he 
had seen a peasant taking up water 
in the hollow of his hand, and so 
drinking ?” 

“These are crazy speeches, man,” 
replied Emmerich. “I have seen a 
fellow hold his snout down right 
among the reeds, and so drink the 
water. At this rate, your Mr. Dio- 
genes might have cut off his hand 
too. But, Ulrick, run off at once for 
the police; this affair must have an- 
other stitch put into it.” 

“Be not over-hasty,” called out 
Henry; “you. must perceive that I 
have essentially improved your house 
by this removal.” 

Emmerich, who was already on 
his way to the house-door, turned 
round again. “Improved!” he 
roared out, in the greatest rage. 
“ Well, that is something new !” 

* And yet the thing is quite plain,” 
retorted Henry, “and any one may 
see it. Your Sen is not insured, is 
it? Well, for some time back I had 
had most ominous dreams of fire ; 
some houses, too, had been burnt 
down in the neighbourhood, and I 
had a perfectly clear presentiment, I 
might almost say a certainty, that 
our house here would meet with the 
same misfortune. Now I will ask 
any one who knows the least about 
buildings, whether there is any thing 
more awkward than a wooden stair- 
case? The police ought positively 
to forbid all such dangerous con- 
structions. <As often as a fire breaks 
out, in all towns where this abuse is 
still tolerated, it is always the wooden 
staircase that does all the mischief. 
It not only conducts the fire into 
every story, but also often renders 
impossible the saving of human life. 
And as I was sure that within a short 
time a fire would break out here, or 
in the neighbourhood, with much 
trouble, and in the sweat of my brow, 
[ broke off with ny own hands this 
miserable and pernicious staircase, in 
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order to lighten as much as possible 
the harm and damage. And for this 
| had even counted on your thanks.” 

“Oh! really?” exclaimed Emme- 
rich, below. “If I had stayed away 
any longer, my young gentleman 
would have found out just as clever 
reasons for using my whole house. 
For using it! As if houses were to 
be used in this way! But, wait a 
minute, my good fellow! Are the 
police there?” he asked U lrick, who 
was just come back. 

“We will lay down,” said Henry, 
from above, “ a large stone staircase ; 
and your mansion, my respected 
friend, will profit as much by the 
change as the city and the state.” 

« All this humbug shall very soon 
be put a stop to,” answered Emme- 
rich, turning round to speak to 
the leader of some policemen, who 
had just come in. 

“Mr. Inspector,” said he, “ did you 
ever hear of such a piece of wicked- 
ness as this? ‘To tear away the 
spacious and beautiful staircase of my 
house for me, and burn it for fuel in 
his stove during my absence !” 

“'This will be put into the town- 
register,” said the leader of the police, 
gruffly, “and this gaol-bird here— 


” 


this stair-breaker—into the house of 


correction. This is worse than bur- 
glary! We will have to make good 
the damage, too, over and above. 
Come down there, you malefactor!” 

“Never!” said Henry. “ The 
Englishman is quite right in calling 
his house his castle ; and mine here 
is quite inaccessible and inexpugnable, 
for I have removed the drawbridge.” 

“ That is soon remedied,” said the 
leader of the police. “ Men, bring a 
fireman’s ladder; mount up on it, 
and drag the scoundrel down, hand- 
cuffed, if he attempts to defend him- 
self, that he may be handed over to 
punishment.” 


The house below was now full of 


people from the neighbourhood; men, 
women, and children had been at- 
tracted by the tumult, and many 
curious spectators were standing about 
the street to find out what was going 
on, and see how the row would | turn 
up. Clara had seated herself at the 
window, in some embarrassment, but 
kept her presence of mind when she 
saw her husband remain so cheerful 
aml make so light of the whole atfair ; 
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and yet she could not conceive how 
it would end. But Henry now came 
into her for a moment, to comfort 
her, and to fetch something out of 
the room. He said,—*“ Elizabeth, 
look, we are now shut in just in the 
same way as our Goetz in his Jax- 
thausen ; the odious trumpeter has 
already summoned me to surrender 
at discretion, and I will now give him 
his answer; but modestly, as my 
great prototype did them.” Clara 
smiled on him kindly, and said only 
these few words,—“ Your destiny is 
mine; but I think if my father could 
see me now he would forgive me.’ 

Henry went out again, and as he 
saw that they were really preparing 
to drag a ladder forward, said, in a 
solemn tone,— Gentlemen, consider 
what you are about; for weeks past 
I have been ready for every thing — 
for the worst. I will not surrender 
but will defend myself to the last 
drop of my blood. I have with me 
here two double-barrelled guns, both 
well loaded; and, over and above 
this old cannon, a dangerous field- 
piece, full of grape shot and bits of 
broken lead, pulverised glass, and 
suchlike ingredients. Powder, ball, 
grape-shot, lead, every thing needful, 
is heaped up in my room; while | 
fire, my brave wife, who has been a 
sportswoman from her childhood, 
and so knows how to handle such 
articles, will reload my pieces; and, 
therefore, if you wish blood to be 
shed, advance.” 

“ Well, this is a prime one!” said 
the leader of the police. “Such a 
resolute malefactor I have not set 
eyes on for many a long day. | 
wonder what sort of looking fellow 
he is. In this dark hole there is no 
seeing an inch before one.” 

Ilenry had laid down on the 
ground a couple of walking-sticks 
and an old boot, which were to per- 
sonify the cannon and double-bar- 
relled guns. The policeman beck- 
oned that the ladder should be taken 
away again. “Our best plan heve, 
Mr. Emmerich,” he added, “is to 
starve the fellow out. In this way 
he must surrender to us.” 

“ You have quite missed it there,” 
called out Henry, cheerfully, from 
above. ‘“ We have a provision for 
months of dried fruit, plums, pears 
apples, aud ship-biscuits ; the winter 
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is pretty well over, and if we should 
want wood, there is still the garret 
up-stairs, and in it some old doors 
and plenty of superfluous planks. I 
dare say one may even break off a 
great deal of the useless timber about 
the roof, which may very well be 
dispensed with.” 

“Do you hear the heathen seoun- 
drel ?” exclaimed Emmerich. “ First 
of all he tears my house to pieces 
below, and now he will do as much 
above for the roof.” 

“Tt beats all I ever heard of!” said 
the policeman. Many among the 
curious bystanders were delighted at 
Henry’s resolution on account of the 
annoyance it gave to the avaricious 
old landlord. “Shall we send for 
the military with loaded pieces ?” 

“No, Mr. Inspector; for Heaven's 
sake not! At that rate, my poor 
house would be shot away from top 
to bottom, and I should have nothing 
but the pleasure of looking on the 
ruins, when we had, at last, overcome 
the rebel.” 

“Exactly,” said Henry; “and be- 
sides, have you forgotten what all 
the papers have been saying for so 
many years past? That the first 
cannon-shot, fall where it may, will 
set all Europe in an uproar. Will 
you now, Mr. Policeman, take on 
yourself the awful responsibility of 
allowing the terrible European revo- 
lution to develope itself out of this 
hovel, in the narrowest and darkest 
street of this little suburb? What 
would posterity think of you? How 
would you answer for this thought- 
lessness before God and your king? 
And yet you see lying here the loaded 
cannon which may bring about the 
great transformation of our age.” 

“ He is a demagogue and a earbo- 
nari,” said the leader of the police ; 
“one can see that from his speeches. 
Ile belongs to the secret societies, 
and reckons, in his temerity, on help 
from without. Likely enough, that 
among this noisy and gaping crowd, 
many of his accomplices are lurking 
disguised, who wait only for our at- 
tack to fall upon us in the rear with 
their murderous weapons.” 

As soon as the starers found out 
that the police were afraid of them, 
they maliciously struck up a loud 
shout; the confusion increased, and 
Henry called out to his wife, “Be 
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of good cheer, we are gaining time, 
and shall certainly be able to capitu- 
late, if, indeed, no sickingen comes 
perchance to the rescue.” 

A loud cry of, “The king, the 
king!” was now heard from the 
street. All fell back and pushed one 
another aside, for a brilliant equi- 
page was trying to make its way 
through the narrow lane. Livery- 
servants, in gold-laced coats, stood 
behind ; a dashing and skilful coach- 
man was driving; and a gentleman, 
gorgeously dressed, with stars and 
orders, stepped out of the carriage. 

* Does not a Mr. Brand live here ?” 
inquired the fashionable stranger. 
“ And what is the meaning of all 
this uproar ?” 

“Your highness,” said a_ little 
shopkeeper, “the people within want 
to begin a new revolution, and the 
police have got wind of it; a batta- 
lion of the guards, too, are about to 
march in, as the rebels will not sur- 
render.” 

“Tt is just a new sect, your excel- 
lency,” called out an itinerant fruit- 
seller. “ They want to do away with 
all staircases, as godless and super- 
fluous !” 

“No, no!” screamed a woman, in- 
terrupting him, “he is a descendant 
of the holy St. Simon, the mutineer. 
All the wood, he says, and all 
property is to be in common, and 
they have already sent for the fire- 
men’s ladders to take him prisoner.” 

The stranger had great difticulty 
in getting into the door of the house, 
although every body tried to make 
way for him. Old Emmerich came 
forward, and, on being questioned, 
gave him a true and courteous ac- 
count of the state of affairs, and how 
they were not yet agreed in what 
way this great delinquent was to be 
taken into custody. ‘The stranger 
now stepped farther into the house, 
and called, with a loud voice,—* Does, 
then, a Mr. Brand really live here?” 

“ Decidedly he does,” said Henry. 
“ What new voice is inquiring below 
for me ?” 

“The ladder here!” said 
stranger, “that I may go up.” 

“That I will not allow any one 
to do,” ealled out Henry. “No 
stranger has any business up here 
with me, and no one shall molest me.” 

“But what if I bring you back 
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the Chaucer?” exclaimed the stran- 
ger, “ the edition of Caxton, with the 
tly-leaf written in by Mr. Brand ?” 

*“ Ileavens!” hecried out; “I will 
give way. ‘The good angel! —the 
stranger may come up, Clara,” he 
called to his wife, joyfully but with 
a tear in his eye. “ Our sickingen is 
really come!” 

The stranger spoke with the land- 
lord, and satisfied him completely ; 
the police were fee’d and dismissed ; 
but the great difficulty was to get 
rid of the excited mob. As soon as 
this, too, was effected, Ulrick dragged 
forw ard the great ladder, and ‘the 

fashionable unknown ascended alone 
to the dwelling of his friend. 

Ile smiled as he looked round the 
small room, saluted courteously the 
wife, and then rushed into the arms 
of Llenry, who seemed deeply affected. 
Ile could only pronounce the words, 
—* My own Andrew!” Clara now 
perceived that this saving angel was 
the friend of his youth—the oft-men- 
tioned Vandelmeer. 

They reposed from the joy—from 
the surprise. lHlenry'’s story and 
fate moved Andrew deeply ; then he 
could not help laughing at his comi- 
cal embarrassments and their reme- 
dies; then he admired anew the 
beauty of Clara, and the two friends 
were never tired of calling up again 
to remembrance the scenes of youth, 
and revelling in the feelings and emo- 
tions which they brought with them. 

“But now let us talk seriously,” 
said Andrew. “ Your capital, which 
you confided to me at my departure, 
has turned to such good account in 
India that you may call yourself a 
rich man; you may, therefore, now 
live independent where and how you 
like. 
seeing you so soon, I disembarked in 
London, where I had some money- 
matters to settle. Iwent there again 
to my old bookseller to search out 
a pretty present for such a lover of 
antiquities as you are. *‘ Look there,’ 
said I to myself, ‘some one has had a 
Chauccr bound in the same peculiar 
taste as I had formerly imagined for 
you. Itook the book into my hands, 
and was struck with horror, for I 
saw that it was yours. I now knew 
enough, and too much of you, for 
nothing but want could have induced 
you to “part with it, if it had not been 
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Rejoicing in the thought of 


stolen from you. At the same mo- 
ment, and fortunately for us both, | 
found a leaf written in it in your 
hand-writing, in which you styled 
yourself miserable and wretched, 
signed with the name of Brand, with 
the indication of the town, street, and 
house where you lived. How should 
I have ever been able to find you out 
under your changed name and your 
obscurity, if this dear book had not 
betrayed you? So now receive it 
back again for the second time, and 
hold it in estimation, for this book is, 
strangely enough, the staircase that 
has led us to one another TI short- 
ened my stay in London, hastened 
hither, and learned from the am- 
bassador, who has been here on a 
mission from his sovereign for the 
last two months, that you had run 
away with his daughter.” 


“My father here ?” exclaimed 
Clara, turning pale. 
“Yes, madam,” continued Van- 


delmeer; “but be not alarmed; he 
does not yet know that you are in 
this city. The old man now repents 
his obduracy, accuses himself, and is 
inconsolable at having lost all trace 
of his daughter. He has forgiven 
her long since, and related to me 
with emotion that you had quite dis- 
appeared ; that, in spite of the most 
diligent search, he had not been able 
to discover any vestige of you. I can 
now understand, my friend, when | 
see in what complete seclusion you 
lived, how it is that no intelligence, 
no newspaper, ever found its way to 
you to announce that your father-in- 
aw is living quite near, and, as | 
am delighted to add, completely re- 
conciled to you. I have just now 
come from him, but without having 
told him that I had the almost cer- 
tain hope of secing you this very 
day. He wishes that, if you and his 
daughter appear again, you should 
live on his own estates, as you would 
not, of course like to resume your 
old profession.” 

All was joy and happiness. The 
prospect of living again in competence 
and comfort was to the young couple 
what a Christmas present is to a 
child. ‘They willingly took leave of 
the enforced philosophy of distress, 
of the consolations and bitterness of 
which they had tasted down to the 
very last drop 
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Vandelmeer first took them in the 
carriage to his own house, where 
seemly clothes were provided, that 
they might present themselves in de- 
cent guise to the reconciled father. 
It need not be added that the faith- 
ful old Christina was not forgotten. 
In her way, she was as happy as they 
were. 


Builders, masons, and carpenters 
were now seen busily at work in the 
small street. Old Emmerich super- 
intended laughingly these repairs and 
the building of his new staircase, 
which, however, in spite of Henry's 
admonitions, was again a wooden one. 
‘The old miser’s loss was so richly 
and magnificently made up to him 
that he often rubbed his hands with 
joy, and would have been happy to 
receive into his house such another 
lodger, of like sentiments and similar 
adventures. 

At the end of three years from this 
time, the old man, already bent quite 
double, one day received, with many 
awkward scrapes and exaggerated 
bows, some fashionable visitors, who 
arrived in a rich equipage, and whom 
he himself led up the new staircase 
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into the small lodging which was now 
inhabited by a poor bookbinder. 
Clara’s father was dead, she had 
come with her husband from their 
distant estates to see him once more, 
and receive his blessing before he 
departed. Arm in arm they now 
stood at the little window, looked 
again at the red and brown tiles of 
the opposite roof, and marked once 
more the melancholy chimney-pots 
on which the sunshine played as of 
old. ‘This scene of their former 
misery, and intense happiness at the 
same time, affected them deeply. The 
bookbinder was just then occupied in 
binding for a circulating library the 
second edition of that work, of which 
our impoverished friend had been so 
flagitiously robbed. “This is a very 
favourite book,” said the man, at his 
work, “and will go through more 
editions yet.” 

“ Our friend Vandelmeer is waiting 
for us,” said Henry, and stepped 
into the carriage with his wife, after 
having made a present to the book- 
binder. Both mused on the tenour 
of human life, its wants, its super- 
fluities, and its mystery. 


TO A~——— E. 


ilow softly pensive dwells the grace 

Of thought on that sweet youthful face, 
Shading with sadder, holier hue, 

Those mild orbs’ tranquil depths of blue, 
‘Till full the heart's rain gushing o’er 
Leaves them all light and love once more. 


Thus o'er some blue lake's tranquil breast 
I've mark’d a cloud in passing rest ; 
Sadly the wand’ring child of air 
A moment flings its shadow there, 
Then gently weeps itself away, 
And melts into the light of day. 
LAMBDA. 
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CHARACTERS OF CELEBRATED AUTHORS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, CRITICAL, AND ANECDOTICAL. 


I.— GRAY. 


“ T RETURN you, sir, the two 
éloges, which I have perused with 
pleasure. I borrow the word from 
your language, because we have none 
in our own which exactly expresses 
it.” These were the words of Bishop 
Atterbury * to Thiriot, and they may 
not be an inappropriate preface to 
these Characters ; in which the writer 
desires to combine some of the fea- 
tures of Fontenelle with some of the 
chaster expressions of English cri- 
ticism. ‘The brief biographical sum- 
mary was suggested by this French 
author; but that summary—as in 
the present, so in future examples— 
will be formed, not from preceding 
memoirs, but from the works of the 
poet, historian, or moralist § deli- 
neated. In this brief 
Gray, two or three circumstances are 
communicated which have not been 
inserted in any memoir of the poet. 
This fact should be remembered. 
The portraits will be selected from the 
vast picture-gallery of literary his- 
tory; and will represent Tacitus and 
Bolingbroke, Hurd and Quintilian, 
Ariosto and Spenser, Cicero and 
Burke, side by side. Swift, who seems 


SECTION I, —— LIFE 


Dorothy Gray, “ the careful mo- 
ther of many children,” ¢ died March 
11, 1753, in her seventieth year. One 
child alone had the misfortune to 
survive her; he never mentioned 
her name without a sigh, and, after 
his death, her wearing apparel was 
found in his room, in the same trunk 
in which she had left it.{ She merited 
this affectionate recollection. To her 
courage and promptitude Thomas 
Gray owed his preservation from a 
malady that destroyed eleyen bro- 
thers and sisters. She opened a vein, 
and saved the child from suffocation. 
Two of the sweetest of our pocts 
grew up at their mothers’ knee. In 
his father, Gray did not find the 
“ graver friend” of Cowper. Llav- 
ing been sent to Eton he soon formed 
a ‘friends ship with Horace Walpole 
and Richard West, and they remoy ed 


account of 


to have admired Chaucer and the an- 
cient romance of chivalry, is not 
known ever to have possessed a copy 
of Shakspeare, of whom no mention 
occurs in his writings. It should be 
the object of every contributor to 
the stores of criticism, however hum 
ble his powers, to cultivate a catholic 
taste, —to open springs of innocent 
enjoyment in every spot of the wide- 
spreading fields of literature. Our 
own temple of Fame possesses many 
costly sepulchres of genius, that 


“ Our shrines irradiate, or emblaze the 
floor.” 


I begin, therefore, with Gray. * That 
book,” was the beautiful remark of 
Johnson, “is good in vain, which 
the reader throws aside. Ile only is 
the master who keeps the mind in 
pleasing captivity; whose pages are 
perused with cagerness, and, in hope 
of new pleasure, are perused again ; 
and whose conclusion is perceived 
with an cye of sorrow, such as the 
traveller casts upon departing day.” 
Such a look of lingering love do we 
turn upon the poetry and the prose 
of Thomas Gray. 


AND DRATHU,. 


to college about the same time, 
Walpole to King’s, West to Christ 
Chureh, and Gray to Peterhouse. 
Henceforward the poet relates hi 
own history in his beautiful and cha- 
racteristic letters. 

Our earliest glimpse of Gray at 
Cambridge shews him playing * at 
quoits” with Statius, whom, in the 
opinion of West, he vanquished in 
the game. Ilis studies were inspired 
and directed by his own taste; for- 
saking the severer pursuits included 
in the academic system, he wandered 
into those greener paths where 


lull’d him in her 


maze.’’§ 


Learning private 


The University offered no model 
worthy of his imitation. Mathema- 
ticians he knew, but none who. in- 


spired him with any ambition of re- 


* Works, t. i, 179, 
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sembling them.* Poetry has thrown 
many a stone at the absurd devotion 
to science, falsely so called; and 
Pope describes it, in one of his most 
admirable lines, as petrifying a genius 
into a dunce. Goldsmith, when at 
Dublin, openly avowed his contempt 
for mathematical knowledge ; “ to 
which,” he justly remarked, “ the 
meanest intellects are equal."+ Dry- 
den { has, indeed, expressed an opi- 
nion that a man should be learned in 
several sciences, and should possess 
some measure of mathematical know- 
ledge, in order to befa complete and 
excellent poet; and if restrained 
within the narrow lifnits of a train- 
ing-course for the intellectual facul- 
ties, mathematical science may be- 
come a humble assistant of genius. 
Paradise Lost was not injured by 
Euclid. 

Gray’s residence at Peterhouse was 
not free from annoyances. Lis 
rooms, according to Cole, were in 
the middle floor of the New Building ; 
and the adjoining rqpms were occu- 
pied by gay undergraduates, who re- 
garded the delicate feelings of the 
poct with very little sympathy. He 


was particularly apprehensive of fire, 
and we find him requesting Whar- 
ton§ to bespeak him a rope-ladder, 
the increasing drunkenness and riot 
of his neighbours giving him “ rea- 


son to look about him ;” it was to be 
full thirty feet long, light and ma- 
nageable, “ casy to unroll and not 
likely to entangle ;” being furnished, 
also, with strong hooks to be attached 
to an iron fastening in his window. 
The arrival of so uncommon a ma- 
chine was soon proclaimed at Cam- 
bridge, and an opportunity for apply- 
ing it was very quickly afforded. 
Fire-alarms became the amusements 
of Peterhouse, and the history of one 
has been recorded. Gray refers 
Wharton to Stonchewer for a “ par- 
ticular detail of facts and minute 
circumstances.” We gather some 


amusing particulars from a letter of 


the Rev. J. Sharp, March 12, 1756 :— 


“Mr. Gray, our elegant poet and 
fellow-commoner of Peterhouse, has just 
removed to Pembroke Hall, in resent- 
ment of some usage he met with in the 
former place. The case, which is much 


* To West, Dec. 36. 
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t Remarks on the Empress of Morocco. 
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talked of, is this: — He is much afraid of 
fire, having been a great sufferer in Corn- 
hill; he has ever since kept a ladder of 
ropes by him, soft as the silky cords by 
which Romeo ascended to his Juliet, 
and has had an iron machine affixed to 
his bed-room window. ‘The other morn- 
ing, Lord Percival and some Peterchians, 
going a hunting, were determined to have 
a little sport before they set out, and 
thought it would be no bad sport to 
make Gray bolt, as they called it. They 
ordered their man, Joe Draper, to roar 
out fire! A delicate white nightcap is 
said to have appeared at the window, 
but, finding the mistake, retired again to 
the couch. The young fellows, had he 
descended, were determined,” adds 
Sharpe,|! ‘‘ to have received him with 
pails of water, of which a relay was in 
readiness.” 


Gray was never popular among 
the younger members of the Uni- 
versity. Cradock furnishes an apt 
illustration :— 


“Tt was the custom at Cambridge, 
when a book was ordered at a coftee- 
house, that four subscribers’ names should 
be affixed to the recommendation. ‘The 
young men knowing that Mr. Pigott 
wished to be particularly thought to be 
‘the intimate’ of Gray, and that Mr. 
Gray equally wished not to be thought 
the intimate of Mr. Pigott, so contrived 
it, that Gray expressed his anger that 
whenever he wrote his name, the next 
was erased and Mr. Pigott’s inserted in 
its stead ; and, according to his peculiar 
humour, he said to my friend, * That 
man’s name wherever I go,—piget, he 
Pigotts me,’” 


The old courts of Pembroke af- 
forded him a pleasanter retreat than 
Peterhouse, and he felt himself as 
“ quiet asin the Grande Chartreuse.” 
Perhaps this gloom of the college 
deepened his own shade of melan- 
choly. Low spirits, he told West, 
were his constant companions; they 
rose with him in the morning, ac- 
companied him in his walks, and 
went to bed with him at night. A 
visit to his uncle, at Burnham, seems 
to have brightened the cloud. Le 
had a common all his own; the val- 
leys and hills were covered with 
beeches; and seated at the foot of 
one, with Virgil in his hand, he 
“orew to the trunk for a whole 


f Essay on Polite Literature, 
§ January 9, 1756. 
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morning.” Southern, the author of 
Oroonoko, who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, was a frequent visitor ; he 
was seventy years old, and had al- 
most lost his memory. West, mean- 
while, cudured at Oxford the com- 
bined afflictions of melancholy, 
nervous headaches, and lectures on 
Puttendorff. 

When Gray returned to Cam- 
bridge he soon relapsed into his 
former habits. He “swung from 
chapel or hall home, and from home 
to chapel or hall.” The college grass 
plat was the scene of his journeys :— 
** Go then, and view, since closed his 

cloister'd day, 
The self-supported ‘melancholy Gray ; 
Dark was his morn of life, and bleak the 
spring, 
Without one fost’ring ray from Britain's 
king ; 
Granta’s dull 
elance, 
And Levite gownsmen hugg'd their ig- 
norance. 


abbots cast a side-long 


In the spring of 1739 he accepted 
the offer of Walpole to accompany 
him in a tour. ‘They arrived at 
Paris, following the high-road from 
Calais, which Gray thought “ a very 
pretty town.” ‘The country was flat, 
hut diversified with cultivated vil- 
lages, and enlivened by strolling 
friars, countrymen with great muffs, 
and women riding upon little asses. 
The description of Versailles — “a 
huge heap of littleness” —with its 
statues sown in every e its 
mince-pies of yew, and all JEsop’s 
fables in water, is in his happiest 
spirit. Here the friends walked by 
moonlight, and heard the nightingales 
sing. June found them settled in 
the old city of Rheims, and revo- 
lutionising the grave amusements of 
the inhabitants. Ilappening to be in 
a garden with a party of “ the best 
fashion,” a supper was proposed, and 
the cloth was spread “ by the side of 
a fountain under the trees.” Singing 
and dancing followed the repast, and 
a band of musicians contributed to 
the amusement. Morning disco- 
vered the revellers upon the grass, 
and it was then suggested that. they 
who were fatigued ‘should return in 
carriages, while the rest danced be- 
fore them with music in the van. 


° Octsher 13, 1739. 
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In this manner they | pated through 


+ To West. 
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the streets. Walpole, who saw in 
this scene a faint shadow of his 
Vauxhall excursions, endeavoured to 
renew the entertainment; but the 
vivacity of Kheims was exhausted by 
a single carnival. In the aneient 
capital of Burgundy they obtained a 
recompense tor the dulness of Rheims. 
‘The famous abbey of Carthusians lay 
only a quarter ofa mile out of the 
town; and the abbot of the Cister- 
cians, who lived a few leagues off, 
kept open house, and lived with 
great magnificence. 

They now turned their faces to- 
wards Italy, making a little exeur- 
sion to Geneva, and deviating from 
the direct road to visit the monas- 
tery of the Grande Chartreuse. In 
a second visit, Gray wrote his beau- 
tiful Latin verses in the Album, 
which have been translated by Mr. 
Rogers; but the clearest reflection of 
their spirit is given in a letter to his 
mother.* ‘The perpendicular preci- 
pices, the over-hanging woods of 
beech and fir, and the torrents de- 
scending with the roar of thunder, 
combined with the solemn associa- 
tions of the place to kindle his ima- 
gination. Every cliff spoke the voice 
of poetry.T He entered Italy in 
November, with a pleasure height- 
ened by an eight days’ journey 
through Greenland.{ Lis pictures of 
the Italian cities are sketched with 
infinite grace. ‘Turin with its houses 
of brick plastered, its windows of 
oiled paper, and its. palace of looking- 
glass,—Genoa, glittering with marble 
terraces, fountains, and orange-trees, 
—Bologna with its paintings, and 
Florence with every thing,—Rome 
with the cathedral that struck him 
dumb with wonder,— Naples with 
its oranges in full bloom, its myrtle 
hedges, and its streets so thronged 
“ with populace that a coach can 
hardly pass,”—all seem to rise from 
his page in their brilliancy and 
wretchedness. In the works of Gray, 
Fancy is never ashamed of Common 
Sense; amidst the various excite- 
ments of his Italian tour, he found 
time to address a long and admirable 
letter to his friend West, who, hav- 
ing lived in the ‘Temple till he was 
* sick of it,” had given up his cham- 
bers, and was anxious to abandon the 
study of the law at the same time, 
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Gray combated the antipathy and 
the apprehensions of his friend with 
a wisdom and gentleness equally rare 
and delightful. Upon his own cha- 


racter time was beginning to work a 
silent, but mysterious change. 


‘*As I am recommending myself to 
your love,” he wrote to West from Flo- 
rence,* ‘methinks I ought to send 
you my picture (for am no more 
what 1 was, some circumstances ex- 
cepted). You must add, then, to your 
former idea two years of age, a reason- 
able quantity of dulness, a great deal of 
silence, and something that rather re- 
sembles than is thinking ; a confused no- 
tion of many strange and fine things that 
have swam before my eyes for some 
time, a want of love for general society, 
indeed an inability to it. On the good 
side you may add a sensibility for what 
others feel, an indulgence for their faults 
and weaknesses, a love of truth, and de- 
testation of every thing else. Then you 
are to deduct alittle impertinence, a little 
laughter, a great deal of pride, and some 
spirits.” 

There were features in this por- 
trait not likely to please the lively 
son of a prime-minister, intoxicated, 
as he afterwards confessed to Mason, 
by indulgence, vanity, and the inso- 
lence of his situation. Gray was not 
unwilling to contradict his compa- 
nion, and to tell him of his faults. 
They quarrelled and parted ; the im- 
mediate and probable cause of their 
disagreement has only been recently 
discovered. Walpole appears to have 
suspected Gray of speaking ill of him 
to some friends in England, and, to 
verify his suspicion, he opened one of 
the poet. 8 letters and resealed it. Gray 

resented the indignity, and their 
union was dissolved. It ought, how- 
ever, to be recollected that Walpole 
displayed, after the death of Gray, a 
most generous anxiety to remove any 


shade of censure from the memory of 


his friend. To the research of Mr. 
Mitford we owe this information. 


Whether this acknowledgement of 


SECTION II,-—SC 


Gray has been pronounced the 
most learned poet since Milton. Mr. 
‘Temple says that he had read all the 
historians of England, France, and 
[taly. Gray would have rejected 
the panegyric. In the letter to Ni- 
chols, where he paints in such lively 
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error was made with the same ear- 
nestness and candour during the life 
of the poet, it is not possible to ascer- 
tain. Gray, if we are to credit the 
assertion of Cole, never forgave the 
affront ; and even when an apparent 
reconciliation brought him to Straw- 
berry Hill, he is said to have told 
Walpole, that “ by no means would 
he ever be there on the terms of his 
former friendship, which he had 
totally cancelled.” ‘The quarrel and 
separation occurred at Reggio, a 
town, he told West, only one step 
above Old Brentford. Having thus 
dropped the arm of his companion, 
Gray proceeded by Venice through 
Padua and Milan, to France, making 
a short digression from the direct 
road to revisit the Grande Chartreuse. 
His solemn ode was the fruit of the 
visit. He reached England at the 
beginning of September, 1741. 

Sorrows met him on the English 
shore. The loss of his father, con- 
nected as he had been with so many 
scenes of persecution and suffering, 
could not be expected to awaken any 
poignant regret in the bosom of Gray ; 
but his beloved friend West was 
also passing from the earth. He died 
in the carly summer of 1742. Aban- 
doning any intention of applying his 
talents and acquirements to a profes- 
sion, Gray now commenced that 
course of sequestered scholarship 
which characterised the remaining 
years of his life. Cambridge was his 
1ome, from which he made occa- 
sional visits to one or two friends, 
or set out upon little pilgrimages 
through the loveliest scenery of Eng- 
land. Ilis appointment to the pro- 
fessorship of Modern History, while 
it increased his income, diminished 
his enjoyments. He had not the re- 
solution to prepare the lectures which 
his office demanded of him, and so 
became successively the prey of Con- 
science and Indolence. He died in 
the fifty-fifth year of his age. 
HOLARSUIP, 


and the French chroniclers, he con- 
fesses that he had only dipped into 
their works here and there. He pro- 
bably perused the Italian writers in 
a similar manner. Even classical 
authors were sometimes only ex- 
amined with a glancing eye. ‘To 


West,t he writes, — “I have run 
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over Pliny’s Epistles and Martial 
sx wagieyov. Sometimes he drank 
and sang with Anacreon, and fed 
sheep with Theocritus. Mitford’s 
estimate is just and elegant. He 
conceives Gray to have read the an- 
cient writers with the extended views 
of the historian and philosopher, em- 
bracing in his comprehensive sur- 
vey the fine arts and the poetry of 
Greece and Rome. He read not so 
much for knowledge, as for thought ; 
as a sensible man walks not so much 
for exercise, as for health. ‘The as- 


Gray: Scholarship, Religion, Character. 


surance of Cole that he was “ deeply 
read” in Hearne, Spelman, and 
“ others of that class,” may be inter- 
preted with some latitude; such 
books he consulted. With Italian 
poetry his acquaintance was not ex- 
tensive. Mr. Mathias informed Mr. 
Bray that Gray was ignorant of the 
works of Guidi, Menzini, Filicaia, 
and of nearly all the poets contained 
in the Componimenti Lirici. Ma- 
thias, it will be remembered, derived 
his information respecting Gray from 
the poet's early friend Nichols. 


SECTION III,—-RELIGIOUS CHARACTER. 


Gray, in that epigrammatic sketch 
of his own character which was dis- 
covered in one of his pocket-books, 
mentions that he was 


‘* No very great wit, he believed ina 
God.” 

So far his creed extended. He de- 
tested Voltaire (Dec. 32, 1764), and 
he entertained a reverential admira- 
tion of the nobler virtues of the hu- 
man character. His correspondence 
discloses, though incidentally, and as 
it were unconsciously, a solemn re- 
cognition of the attributes of Divine 
Justice; a humble, yet a dignified 
resignation to the will of his Maker ; 
and a submissive faith in all His vi- 
sitations of affliction. ‘The death of 
his aunt called forth these touching 
reflections. “I hope and beg,” he 
wrote to his mother, “ you will sup- 
port yourself with that resignation 
you owe to Him who gave us our 
being for our good, and who deprives 
us of it for the same reason.” The 
belief in God implies a belief in the 
immortality of the soul, and the opi- 
nions of Gray upon this tremendous 
truth may be gathered from his in- 
genious and affecting analysis and 
refutation of Bolingbroke’s infidel 
hypothesis. 

Gray, therefore, was a Deist. Was 
he more? Without venturing to 
answer the question, I may express 
an opinion that he had never thought 
upon religion with much constanc 
or anxiety. His acquaintance with 
our theological literature must have 
been very slight, when he recom- 
mended Sterne’s sermons as a pro- 
per model for a pulpit-style ; es- 
pecially while he confessed that the 


* Dec, 26, 1753. 
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preacher often tottered upon the verge 
of laughter, and seemed ready to 
throw his periwig in the face of his 
audience. The great doctrine of hu- 
man redemption never appears, I 
think, in the writings of Gray. The 
sun of Evangelical Truth never 
shines upon his field-paths. His 
devotional feelings were inspired by 
natural religion. Ie congratulated 
Mason that his father had suffered 
little pain, that being the only thing 
“that makes death terrible.”* His 
piety has no warmth, no glory. In 
that beautiful letter,f in which he 
endeavours to cheer the melancholy 
of Mason, he conceives our only sup- 
port in the gloom and sorrow of life 
to reside in the energy of our own 
minds, and in the consolation of those 
who love us. Ile never gilds the 
shadows that 


“ Blacken round our weary way” + 


with any gleam of the heavenly 
dawn. Ilis ode on “ Vicissitude” was 
left unfinished, but we have no au- 
thority for supposing that he would 
have embellished it with any reli- 
gious moral. His exquisite address 
to Spring is injured by the same 
omission. He places, indeed (to take 
up a thought which we have uttered 
in another place), a tomb in Arcadia ; 
but no Resurgam is engraved upon 
the marble. He pursues the human 
insect through its little day of sum- 
mer life, beholds its brilliant wings 
despoiled of their colours, and then 
leaves it, with a sigh, in the dust. 
It would, however, be unjust to the 
memory of Gray to pass over his 
touching letter§ to Nichols upon 
the death of his uncle :— 
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‘‘He who knows our nature (for He 
made us as we are), by such afflictions 
recalls us {rom our wandering thoughts 
and idle merriment; from the insolence 
of youth and prosperity, to serious re- 
flection, to our duty, and to himself; nor 
need we hasten to get rid of these im- 
pressions, ‘Time, by appointment of the 
same Power, will cure the smart, and in 
some hearts soon blot out all traces of 
sorrow ; but such as preserve them long- 
est (for it is partly left in our own 
power) do, perhaps, best acquiesce in the 
will of the Chastener.” 

This is the most beautiful expres- 
sion of religious feeling to be found in 
the correspondence or poetry of Gray ; 
yet, solemnly touching as it certainly 
is, we hear in it only the echo of Bo- 
lingbroke’s remark to Lord Chester- 
field, —* God, who placed me here, 
best knows what to do with me.” 

Writing to Walpole, October 8, 
1751, Gray gives an account of two 
of Middleton’s unpublished works : 
one against Waterland and the other 
upon miracles. The subject under 


dispute was the sa¢red doctrine of 


the Trinity, which had been sup- 
ported with great learning in the fa- 
mous treatise of Waterland. With- 
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out expressing his own opinion, the 
analysis of Middleton’s tract seems to 
indicate the sentiments of Gray. He 
calls Waterland’s work “a very or- 
thodox book.” It is just, however, 
to observe that he has disclaimed any 
approval of the spirit of Middleton's 
publications,* though he considered 
him a good writer. Lis house was 
“the only easy place” he could find 
to converse in at Cambridge, and he 
accordingly regretted his loss. I’riend- 
ship was sO uncommon a treasure, 
that the loss of an old acquaintance, 
“which is an indifferent likeness of 
it,” was not to be endured without a 
sigh. What he thought of Water- 
land, as an author, may be gathered 
from some of the allusions in his 
letters. ‘Thus, writing to Walpole 
(1747) about Cibber’s observations 
on the character of Cicero, he says 
that it contains whole pages of com- 
monplace stuff, that for stupidity might 
have been wrote by Dr. Waterland. 
No person, who felt the importance 
of the argument, would have em- 
ployed such language, even of the 
meanest, much less of the greatest of 
modern controversial scholars. 


SECTION IV.-——-HIS DISPOSITION TO IRONY. 


Cowper discovered no illnature in 
the humour of Gray, while he ad- 
mitted its poignancy. Walpole said 
that he wrote nothing easily but 
things of humour. If favourable 
specimens of his humour are to be 
selected, they must be sought in his 
prose. lis ironical rhymes will 
bear no comparison with Swift’s. Now 
I cannot imagine these letters of hu- 
mour to have been written easily, or 
think with Llazlitt, that he poured 
out his thoughts as they arose with- 
out hesitation or constraint. An at- 
tentive reader always recognises the 
minute and delicate point of the crow- 
quill. 

Ilis humour is often very pleasant ; 
but the reader notices the strain and 
etlort that distort his intellectual 
physiognomy. In some places, in 
seeking after wit, he falls into vul- 
garity and profaneness. His allusion 
to an unfortunate amanuensis, in a 
letter to Walpole, is extremely dis- 
gusting. A fragment of a letter to 
Mr. Chute is distinguished by the 

same levity. He 


* To Wharton, Aug. 9, 1750. 


amuses himself 


+ October 8, 1757. 


with inquiring whether Mr. Whit- 
head entertained the hope of meeting 


his favourite hens in heaven, gob- 
bling as usual. This is in the 
worst spirit of Voltaire, whom 


Gray professed to abhor, but whose 
heartless sarcasm he occasionally 
imitated. Ife very seldom glows 
with the fervour of satire. If he 
could laugh at the world, he cared 
little about amending it. Reclining 
on a sofa, with a noy vel of Crebillon 
in his hand, he might, perhaps, look 
through the window at the mob in 
the street, and smile with philosophic 


scorn. Ile was indolent, rather than 
gloomy. ‘“ Mine you are to know, 


he told West,t “is a white melan- 
choly, or rather leuchocholy, for 
the most part ; which, though it sel- 
dom laughs or dances, nor even 
amounts to what one calls joy or 
pleasure, yet is a good, easy sort of a 
state, and ga ne laisse que de 
s'amuser.” 

“JT am apt to think,” wrote the 
Rev. William Cole, “ the characters 
of Voiture and Mr. Gray were very 


¢ May 27, 1742. 
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similar. They were both little men ; 
very nice and exact in their persons 
and dress; most lively and agreeable 
in conversation, except that Mr. Gray 
was apt to be too satirical; and both 
of them full of affectation.” He had 
previously remarked that Gray con- 
fessed his ignorance of horsemanship, 
—having never, throughout his life, 
crossed the back ofa horse. Voiture 
certainly resembled him in a luxu- 
rious loye of ease. In an elaborate 
epistle, in which he thanked a friend 
for sympathising with him in the 
loss of four horses, he vindicates 
very pleasantly his luxurious dispo- 
sition :— 
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‘*T cannot consent to you that the 
use of a caroch is but the shadow of ex- 
ercise ; there is not, indeed, such vio- 
lent agitation as in other sorts, yet there 
is a continual motion that contributes 
enough to the advancement of digestion. 
Besides, I receive the air on all sides, 
and my eyes are refreshed with the beau. 
ties of the fields as often as I discharge 
them from the employment of reading, 
My infirmity makes me wish some other 
carriage of more gentleness and ease ; 
and the gestatio of the old Romans is 
exactly such as I stand in need of. Were 
it not to prove the tongues of the people, 
I would provide me a pulpit, and cause 
myself to be carried by men, instead of 
being drawn by horses.” * 


SECTION V.—THE ‘* ELEGY ;” ITS UNIVERSAL POPULARITY, 


The Elegy of Gray is the most 
popular poem in the English lan- 
guage. In what I may venture to 
call the weumenical council of criticism, 
no influential voice has been raised 
against it. ‘Time has confirmed the 
judgment of his contemporaries. Of 
his other poems it may be remarked, 
as Adam complained of Eve, that he 
had upon their composition 


“« —_____ bestow’d 
Too much of ornament, in outward show 
Elaborate, of inward less exact ;” 


but the lustre of the Elegy shines 
from within; the warmth comes 
from the very soul of Poetry, yet of 
Poetry leaning upon Truth. In all 
his poems, indeed, some thought of 
wisdom, or some touching allusion to 
human life, arrests the attention. Jo- 
seph Warton remarks, with peculiar 
happiness, that the reader, who comes 
suddenly upon a moral reflection in a 
poem, experiences the same sensation 
of pleasure which he feels when, in 
wandering through a garden, he 
beholds, at the turning of the path, 
a statue of a Virtue or Muse. The 
Elegy possesses an unity of moral 
interest. 

Of the popularity of the Elegy, an 
incident, recorded by Mackenzie in 
the memoir of Home, and extracted 
by Mitford, offers a pleasing illus- 
tration. ‘The future author of Doug- 
las was sitting with his relations in 
the Little Church called Haddo’s 
Hold, when the minister, Dr. Wal- 
lace, introduced a panegyric upon 
the Elegy of Gray which had re- 


* Familiar Letters, b, iv. First English translation, 1658. 


cently appeared, and deserved to be 
compared, he said, “ with the most 
celebrated specimens of ancient classic 
poetry.” Home at this period was 
unconscious of the admiration he was 
hereafter to awaken in the breast of 
the poet whose praises he heard. 
The tragedy of Douglas, in the opi- 
nion of Gray, revived the spirit of 
the Shaksperian drama. ‘The tale of 
Richardson, the Elegy of Gray, and 
the Essays of Cowley, have been, 
perhaps, the only productions of 
fancy ever recommended from a mo- 
dern pulpit. But Gray received a 
higher tribute of applause from a 
more illustrious man. The anecdote 
was related by Playfair, in his life of 
Robison ; and has been repeated by 
Mackenzie and Mitford :— 


“ Professor Robison, then employed 
as an engineer in the army under General 
Wolfe, happened to be on duty in the 
boat in which the general went to visit 
some of his posts, the night before the 
battle which was expected to be decisive 
of the fate of the campaign. The even- 
ing was fine, and the scene, considering 
the work they were engaged in, sufti- 
ciently impressive. As they rowed 
along, the general, with much feeling, 
repeated nearly the whole of Gray's 
Elegy (which had appeared not long be- 
fore, and was yet but little known) to an 
officer who sat with him in the stern of 
the boat, adding, as he concluded, that 
he ‘ would prefer being the author of 
that poem to the glory of beating the 
French to-morrow.’ ” 


In our own country and times, 
when military successes out-dazzle 
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the sublimest achievements of genius, 
and when flattery cringes into adula- 
tion, the confession of Wolfe may be 
remembered with advantage. Eng- 
land and India subscribe to perpe- 
tuate the features of Wellington ; yet 
his own college has not the courage 
to erect a monument to Milton! The 
author of Hamlet might pass un- 
heeded through our streets, if the 


SECTION VI.<—PLAN OF THE ‘ ELEGY” 


Mr. Mitford thinks that the open- 
ing stanza presents a confused de- 
scription. ‘The ploughman, he says, 
returns from work two or three 
hours before the curfew rings. I 
have seen the plough moving in the 
dusk of a summer evening. ‘The 
hours of this rural labour vary ac- 
cording to situations and circum- 
stances. The old rhymer ‘Tusser ad- 
vises his rustic pupil to 
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* Plough early, till ten o’clock ; then to 
thy hay ; 

In ploughing and carting, so profit ye 
may. 

By little and little thus doing ye win, 

That plough shall not hinder when har- 
vest comes in.” * 


The time of ploughing changes with 
local habits. In that famous passage 
of the twelfth book of Paradise Lost, 
which Addison calls “a most glorious 
blaze of poetical images and ex- 
pressions,” ¢ the gliding motion of the 
angels descending into Paradise, after 
the expulsion of Adam and Eve, is 
compared to the evening mist, that 


‘** Gathers ground fast at the labourer’s 
heel, 
Homeward returning.” 


Garth says :-— 
“ The evening now with blushes warms 
the air, 
The steer resigns the yoke, the hind his 
care.” 


Crabbe, a rural observer, whose 
peculiar boast it was to paint the 
poor and their employments 
* As truth will paint them and as bards 

will not,” 





* Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry, chap. xiii. 


t+ Spectator, 369. 
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conqueror of Napoleon walked by 
his side. So true is the saying of 
Walpole, that the world not only 
wants to be told how to think, but 
what to think. To the multitude, 
life is only a vast theatre ; and the 
stage is never so pleasing to the vul- 
gar as when it glitters with arms. 
In the words of Cowper, they listen 
with their eyes. 


VINDICATED FROM SOME OBJECTIONS. 


draws a sketch of children sent, in 
sorrow, to bed with the setting sun :— 


‘*« They moved by pairs beside the haw- 
thorn hedge, 

Only to set their feelings on an edge ; 

And now, at eve, when all their spirits 
rise, 

Are sent to bed, and all their pleasure 
dies : 

Where yet they all the town about can 
see, 

And distant ploughboys pacing o'er the 
lea.”’t 


Rogers is another witness :— 


‘** *Tis the sixth hour, 
The village clock strikes from the distant 
tower ; 
The ploughman leaves the field; the 
traveller hears, 
And to the inn spurs forward; Nature 


wears 

Her sweetest smile,—the day-star in the 
west 

Yet hovering, and the thistle-down at 
rest.”"§ 


But the picture of Gray may not 
require any deviation from common 
rural practice. He does not, like 
Milton, portray the ploughman re- 
turning from the furrow with loos- 
ened traces. His labour is over; he 
has conducted his weary horses to 
the stable ; he has bid good night to 
the farm, and is wending his solitary 
way across the ficlds to his cottage : 
“The ploughman homeward plods his 

weary way.” 


An interval seems to be interposed 
between the termination of' his toil 
and his return to his own dwelling. 





t The Borough. 


§ I hope that Mr. Rogers (whose book I have not before me) has acknowledged 


his original in Macbeth :— 


“‘ The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day, 
Now spurs the lated traveller apace 


To gain the timely inn.” 
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The “ parting day” Mr. Mitford 
also deems incorrect ; and perceives a 
contradiction between leaving the 
world to darkness, in the first stanza, 
and alluding to the glimmering land- 
scape in the second. I venture to 
read the poet's meaning thus. The 
evening landscape having lost all its 
human figures, and the various 
sounds of rustic employment being 
hushed, a calm and solemn silence 
pervades the face of Nature. No 
object interrupts the repose of the 
approaching night. 

I do not discover that the inci- 
dents, instead of progressing, fall 
back. ‘To my eyes they are per- 
fectly harmonious. Having watched 
the villager out of sight, the poet 
resumes his evening picture. The 
sun goes down, and the glimmering 
landscape begins to fade. It is ob- 
jected that, in the next stanza, we 

ear the owl on to the 
moon. But every lover of nature 
has seen the moon rising over the 
distant upland, while the sun scatters 
its crimson light through the oppo- 
site wood. Should Gray be judged 
with so much rigour? Ile was not 
painting any particular landscape, 
but combining in one view several 
delightful rural objects. ‘The land- 
scapes of Claude Lorraine are known 
to ioe been compositions of various 
sketches; he thought that beauty 
could rarely be obtained from an un- 
adorned copy of nature. One of the 
old masters introduces a rainbow, 
or illuminates the fields with a long 
gleam of light. Gray appears to 
have absolved his pencil from any 
servile imitation of local scenery : we 
can behold in him, as in Thomson,— 

“« The landscape gliding swift 
Athwart Imagination’s vivid eye.”* 


It was upon this principle of se- 
lection and combination that Gold- 
smith composed the Deserted Village. 
We remember a tradition at Cam- 
bridge which assigns to the quiet 
little churchyard of Madingley, about 
four miles from Cambridge, the ho- 
nour of suggesting the Elegy; while 
by a writer in the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine, the nearer village of Gran- 
chester has been preferred. There 
can be no doubt that the curfew 
was the great bell of St. Mary’s. 





Gray: Plan of the “ Elegy,” &c. 
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The fastidiousness of Gray induced 
him, as every poetical student re- 
members, to omit three of the love- 
liest stanzas in the Elegy; they are 
now printed in a note, instead of 
occupying a place in the poem, of 
which they would have been the 
highest embellishment :— 


“ Hark! how the sacred calm, 
breathes around, 
Bids every fierce, tumultuous passion 
cease ; 
In still small accents whispering from 
the ground, 
A grateful earnest of eternal peace.” 


that 


Mason commends, with becoming 
warmth, the exquisite sweetness of 
these verses. The landscape fades 
while we gaze upon them. Nor is 
the next stanza inferior :— 


‘* Him have we seen the greenwood.-side 
along, 
While o’er the heath he hied, our 
labour done ; 
Oft as the woodlark piped her furewell 
song, 
With wistful eyes pursue the setting 
sun.” 


The early poems of Milton do not 
breathe a Doric harmory more ten- 
der or delightful; yet in charm of 
fancy and grace of expression, the 
following lines, inserted in the first 
edition before the epitaph, are, per- 
haps, still more beautiful and plain- 
tive :-— 

** There scattered oft, the earliest of the 
year, 

By hands unseen are showers of vio- 

~~ Jets found ; 
The redbreast loves to build and warble 
there, 

And little footsteps lightly print the 

ground.” 


If the first and third stanzas would 
have interrupted the action of the 
poem, the second, at least, was re- 
quired to complete it. Mason has 
shewn that the poet’s day is broken 
without it. The morning walk and 
the noontide repose ought to melt 
into the warm light of this delicious 
evening scene. But that scene should 
have been delineated by the same 
pencil that sketched the recluse under 
the branches of the beech. Mason 
attempted to fill up the vacant can- 
vass, and failed. In 1787 he visited 
Vernon in South Wales, and wrote 








* Spring, 
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an elegy (a day scene), which he in- 
tended to contrast with the twilight 
seene of Gray. The sketch is not 
inharmonious in conception or exe- 
cution, but the colour and sweetness 
ofthe Master are not in the landscape : 
“Take then, poor peasants, from the 
friend of Gray 
His humbler praise ; for Gray or fail’d 
to see, 
Or saw unnoticed, what had waked a lay 
Rich in the pathos of true poesy. 
Yes! had he paced this charchyard path 
alone, 
Or lean‘d like me against this ivied wall, 


SECTION VII.—TUE BARD AND 


Gray has given a pleasant summary 
of the critical opinions upon his odes 
in aletterto Dr. Wharton.* Garrick 
called them the best odes in our own 
or in any other language; Lord 
Lyttleton and Shenstone admired, 
but wished they were clearer; Mr. 
Fox doubted whether King Edward 
would have understood the Bard, if 
he sung his song only “ once over ;” 
Akenside, unconscious of Gray's 
private criticism of his allusion to the 
ruins of Persepolis, objected to open- 
ing a source with a key ; and War- 


burton raised high his voice of ap- 


probation. ‘The more copious judg- 
ment of Goldsmith was published in 
the Monthly Review. It was marked 
by candour and elegance. Instead 
of devoting his lyre to the gratifica- 
tion of the learned, he advised him, 
in the words of Socrates, to study the 
people. He confessed that the odes 
breathed the spirit of Pindar; but 
not without catching at the same 
time his “seeming obscurity,” his 
sudden transitions, and his hazardous 
epithets. Goldsmith has been cen- 
sured for his faint admiration of 
Gray. I think without justice. Te 
acknowledged that the “ Muse had 
marked him for her own;” while he 
expressed his belief that brighter and 
sweeter flowers might reward his 
= “if he would cultivate” 
such as are natives of the soil.t Gray, 
who read the criticism of Goldsmith 
without suspecting the writer, al- 
luded to it with some ridicule{ in 
his correspondence, and particularly 
objected to the supposed imitation of 
an ode of Horace. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds remarked 


* Sept. 7, 1757. 
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How sadly sweet had flow’d his Dorian 
song, 
Then sweetest when it flow'd at Na. 
ture’s call. 
Like Tadmor's king, his comprehensive 
mind 
Each plant’s peculiar character could 
Seize ; 
And hence his moralising 
join’d 
To all these flowers a thousand similes. 
sut he, alas! im distant village-grave, 
Has mix’d with dear maternal dust his 
own,” 


Muse had 


THE PROGRFSS OF POFTRY. 


(Discourse XV.) that Gray, or, to 
use his own words, “ our great lyric 
poet,” was indebted to painting, in 
some measure at least, for his con- 
ception of the indignant Wesh Bard. 
Heacknowledged that the recollection 
of Parmeggiano’s picture of “ Moses 
Breaking the Tables,” had kindled 
his imagination, and contributed to 
shape his own description. Mr. Mit- 
ford, I think, does not mention this 
circumstance; but he quotes a re- 
mark from the Walpoliana, that “ the 
accident of seeing a blind harper per- 
form on a Welsh harp,” awoke the 
suspended action of the poet’s fancy, 
and induced him to complete the 
poem. (Gray has incidentally noticed, 
in his critical fragments on architec- 
ture and painting, the resemblance 
between two descriptions of Milton 
and two pictures by Guido and Do- 
menichino; his own mind was likely 
to receive an unconscious impression 
from the wonderful works of Italian 
art. IIe mentions with lively ad- 
miration some pictures of Parmeg- 
giano. Barry communicated to Burke 
a very ingenious criticism on this 
painter, whose last works he examined 
at Parma. He thinks that in Par- 
meggiano were imprisoned (1 adopt 
his own forcible word) powers su- 
perior to any displayed by Raphael 
or Michael Angelo. The “ Moses” 
he describes as being of a most noble 
and enthusiastical gusto, and regular 
design ; wonderful in its front, but 
with the left thigh slightly out of 
drawing. Reynolds spoke, with glow- 
ing admiration, of the grandeur of 
the conception. There is also a very 
ingenious passage in the third lecture 


t To the Same, Dec.£2, 1758. 
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of the same artist, where he speaks 
of the action of Moses as animated 
even to enthusiasm ; and discovers in 
his genius an union of the terrible 
wildness of Michael Angelo, with the 
chaste discretion of Raphael. The 


Gray: Language, Taste. 
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intense fecling of the renustas of the 
antique, which Reynolds traced in 
the paintings of Parmeggiano, pecu- 
liarly characterises the poetry of 
Gray. 


SECTION VIIli.— LANGUAGE. 


West addressed an ingenious letter 
to his friend upon the introduction 
of old words into compositions ; and 
he compared the grace imparted by 
their judicious insertion, to the charm 
which Poussin’s acquaintance with 
- antique spirit diffused over his 

vonderful delineations. The classical 
diaieus of Gray corresponded to the 
antique proportions of Poussin. Lis 
epithets glow with the purple light 
of Greece. He unfolded the full 
charm and beauty of association. By 
these means, to take up the elegant 
remark of Mitford, the genius of the 
poet accompanies the reader into the 
regions of fancy ; while the activity 
of the scholar’s imagination multiplies 
“ into a thousand forms, the solitary 
image which it has received ; and the 
memory, gathering up the most dis- 
tant associations, surrounds the poet 
with a lustre not his own.” 

The odes of Gray were composed 
by the artificial light of the painter ; 
the language is, ‘like the thoughts, 
remote from the vulgar comprehen- 
sion. The writer remembered only 
to transgress the authority of the 
Latin poet,— Utendum plane num- 


frenzy. 


mo cui publica forma est. Hlis gold 
was pure, but it came from distant 
mines, and wanted the familiar su- 
perscription to recommend it to the 
crowd. By many persons, therefore, 
who entertained a high opinion of 
their own discernment, the odes of 
Gray have been misunderstood and 
despised. Hazlitt supposed them to 
be generally given up at present as 
stately and pedai itic, and possessing 
only a kind of methodical borrowed 
From Coleridge a_ finer 
perception of their charms might 
have been expected, yet he thought 
the Bard and the remaining lyri- 
cal poems of Gray, with the ex- 
ception of the Installation Ode, both 
frigid and artificial, and inferior in 
real lyric feeling to Cotton’s Ode on 
Winter. The censure of Coleridge 
reads like an echo of a passage in 
Boswell, where Johnson is reported to 
have said of Gray,—* He was dull in 
company, dull in his closet, dull every 
where. He was dull in a new way, 
and that made many people think 
him Great. Ile was a mechanical 
poet.” Who does not blush for such 
a critic ? 


SECTION IX.-—- TASTE. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds prov ed that 
it is the lowest ‘style only of art, 
whether in painting, poetry, or music, 
which can be said, in the vulgar 
sense of - word, to be naturally 
pleasing. A Drinking Party, by ‘Te- 
niers, and + a solemn group of figures 
by Guido, address thems ‘elves to 
very different spectators. The taste 
required to appreciate the higher 
efforts of ge nius, in every path of its 
exercise, is the slow and expanding 
result of education and habit. ‘Taste 
is the flower, of which sensibility is 
the root; but the root must be 
nourished with perpetual cultivation 
and care, before even a green blade 
is to be looked for. Every person 
has a nature of his own, whether 
internal or external; a nature of 
thoughts, passions, and morals; a 
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nature of sun, water, and landseape ; 
and it is in exact proportion to the 
accordance or the disagreement of a 
picture or a poem, with this indi- 
vidual nature, that the praise or cen- 
sure of the vulgar will be found to 
manifest itself. .An eye accustomed 
only to contemplate the subdued 
scenery of Gainsborough, —his tran- 
quil trees, shadowy lanes, cottage 
children, — will turn in disgust and 
incredulity from what Barry calls 
the frantic nature of Salvator Rosa; 
yet the Italian landscape,—with its 
arrowy pines, its convulsed features 
of terror, its blaze of tempest, and its 
roar of torrents,—is not less true than 
the serene composure, the refiected 
leaves, and the dewy freshness of the 
English scene. 

‘Taste in composition, then, is, within 

00 
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certain limits, an artificial nature; a 
disposition and frame of intellectual 
feeling nurtured and confirmed by 
habit. The poet, or the painter, with- 
draws the object of his delineation 
into the shade of his own mind, and 
imparts to it a colour or a light which, 
without being always supplied dy 
nature, yet generally harmonises with 
nature. ‘Take an_ illustration : — 


Gainsborough was a true designer of 


external objects, yet he adopted those 
aids to reflection which taste affords. 
He framed landscape-models upon 


SECTION X.-—-PAINFUL DILIGENCE IN CC 


Barry the painter mentions a por- 
trait of Raphael, in the Altrovite 
Palace, in which % the head seemed to 
have been finished by single hairs, 
and with the minutest and painfullest 
toil ; and yet the skill of the master 
had so disguised his labour, that the 
harmony and naturalness of the work 
remained unimpaired ; and the hair 
fell in luxuriant masses, — simple, 
easy, unconstrained. Such is the art 
of concealing art in 
poctry be, in truth, as it has been 
declared to be, the blossom of all 
knowledge, it must be the 
knowledge in its highest state of cul- 
tivation and maturity. The same 
difficult path of toil, perseverance, 
and self-denial, leads to the temples 
of Poetry and Art. Since painting, 
was the sayiag of Mengs, is a liberal 
art, it must necessarily have a method ; 
and if it has method, it must have 
certain fixed rules. Mengs accord- 
ingly shewed the way to attain ex- 
actness of sight, and consequent ac- 
curacy of delineation, by drawing 
geometrical figures. Let not the poet 
despise the painful accuracy of the 
painter. 

In Gray, the acute vision of Taste 
magnified every defect ; he delighted 
others, without conciliating his own 
severer judgment. Guido never could 
satisfy himself, it is related in Green’s 
Diary, with an eye, nor Aug. Caracci 
with an ear. Gray had all the fas- 
tidiousness of the painters. However 
I will be candid, and avow to you, 
were his words to Walpole, that till 
fourscore and ten, whenever the 
humour takes me, I will write, be- 
cause I like it, and because | like 
myself better when I do so. Jf I do 
not write much, it is because I cannot. 
To an imagination so abundantly 


painting. If 


result of 
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his table ; broken stones, herbs, pieces 
of looking-glass, grew into rocks, 
trees, and water. ‘This was artificial 
nature,—a nature rendered subser- 
vient to the transforming wand of 
fancy. Once more. Some of the 
Venetian painters are supposed to 
have painted by candle-light, and to 
have formed their ideas of colouring 
from the effects of objects seen by 
that artificial lustre. The taste of 
Gray was an artificial taste, and his 
fancy was an artificial light. 


MPOSITION. 


supplied by all the springs of learn- 
ing and of taste, no stream of thought 
could ever be wanting ; but the severe 
delicacy of his judgment checked 
the flow. His wonderful economy of 
phrase is only the economy of selec- 
tion. No writer ever knew where to 
stop like Gray, except it be Virgil, 
Horace, or Collins ; and to that re- 
tention of his faney a large portion 
of his fame is to be ascribed. 

Gibbon relates that it was always 
his practice to cast a long paragraph 
in a single mould, to try it by his ear, 
to deposit it in his memory, but to 
suspend the action of the pen until he 
had given the final polish to his work. 
We trace something of the same pro- 
cess in painting. When Domenichino 
was reproached for not finishing a pic- 

ture, his answer was to this effect :— 
“ J am continually painting it within 
myself.” The lingering hesitation of 
Gray accorded with the gradual 
process of his invention. “ [ by no 
means pretend,” he wrote to Dr. 
Wharton, who had requested an 
epitaph for his son, “ to inspiration ; 
but I affirm, that the faculty in 
question is by no means voluntary : 
it is the result, 1 suppose, of'a certain 
disposition of mind, which does not 
depend on one’s self.” But whatever 
poetical inspiration may be, that of 
Gray, at least, was not a sudden flash, 
to die out in the surrounding gloom. 
Ilis was the electric flame of true 
genius —a flame that spread from 
link to link of the great chain of 
intellectual association, and never 
ceased to burn until it had reached 
the end. In speaking of Beattie and 
Collins, I shall have an ey 
of indicating the seat which Gray 
entitled to occupy in the amie 
assembly of universal Poets. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE INSANE. 


A near relation of mine has a son, who, I grieve to say it, has brought on 
himself an access of that dreadful malady called delirium tremens, through an 
over-indulgence in the use of ardent spirits and a long course of dissipation. 
The unhappy father has been obliged to place him under restraint (I trust a 
temporary one) at an asylum that is very well conducted, in the neighbour- 
hood of Chelsea. 

I was requested some time ago to accompany my relative when he went 
to visit his son at this place ; but as nothing very interesting can be expected 
in reference to a being who has debased himself by excessive drinking, far 
below the level ofthe brute creation —for they exceed not the laws of nature, 
nor lose their faculties through vice—I shall say nothing more about him 
than that we found him little better than a drivelling idiot, the light of 
reason, for the present at least, wholly obscured ; but as these cases are not 
always hopeless, and Dr. Sutherland has him under severe regimen, it is 
possible he may yet have another chance of behaving himself as a man 
should do. 

Whilst in the gardens of this establishment, I fell in conversation with a 
young man of a very different character, who has awakened in me a powerful 
interest, and all the sympathies of my nature ; in short, there was kindled in 
a moment between us, or within us, an affection which it is as difficult to 
account for as the formation and exhibition of electric action and magnetic 
influence—another mode, perhaps, of the same phenomena. All I can say 
is, that I experienced a remarkable attraction towards this inmate of “ The 
Retreat,” as it is called; to which he, poor fellow! responded quite as 
strongly. 

In which of us was generated first this clectrie spark I know not,—it 
appeared to me to be a simultaneous feeling; but cause and effect follow 
each other so rapidly in all that relates to mind, with such spirit-swiftness, 
that our gross human perceptions cannot trace their agency and progress. 

Of course, I shall not give the real name of my new friend, my Initials 
confined within the walls of an establishment for the insane, whether justly 
or not I must not venture to decide; for I cannot implicitly rely upon my 
own judgment with regard to his mental state, as I may be blinded by my 
partiality for a being who I acknowledge I love as a brother, and pity “ even 
as a father pitieth his own child.” The case of Initials, as I here call him, 
shall have a jury of all his countrymen; and through your medium, 
therefore, it is [ request the editor of the most liberal periodical of the day 
(I mean it not in the political sense of the word) to insert the following 
letter within its columns. 

Some slight description should be given of my new friend’s person before 
he introduces himself to the reader’s notice, through the means of his own 
letter to myself. His figure is tall and slender ; his features exceedingly, or, 
rather, I ought to say poetically, handsome,—the very beau idéal of a young 
philosopher who had reasoned highly, yet painfully, on things far beyond his 
comprehension ; it was beauty softened down by intense thought,— intelli- 
gence tinctured by melancholy. There was a moral grandeur about his 
eves, forehead, and finely chiselled mouth such as I have rarely seen, except 
in the delineations of the painter and the sculptor ; yet was there a wan- 
dering expression about those fine dark eyes of his, the remembrance of 
which, | will in candour own, more than his conversation, has left a slight 
apprehension on my mind that all is not quite sound within. 

Seymour has allowed his hair and beard to grow in full luxuriance, as 
nature intended it should; but both are kept in such high order and clean- 
liness as to add much to his picturesque appearance. Such is his exterior ; 
and I yielded at once to the fascination of his presence, quitting the idiotic 
conversation, or rather inane complainings, of my relative’s besotted son, for 
the company and discourse of one in every way so much his superior. Many 
hours were thus passed in the garden of the establishment, and it was with 
extreme regret that I left him at the very last moment its regulations suffered 
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me to stay. 
increased. 

Delighted was poor Seymour, when, on my second visit to him, | 
expressed to him my firm conviction that he was perfectly sane. He pressed 
my hand with a brother’s warmth, and I saw a tear gather in his fine dark 
eye: I swore to him then in my inmost heart a friendship that, whether he 
be : or not, nothing on earth shall violate ! 

In the common cause of humanity and justice, I do request you, sir, to 
publish the letter which accompanies this, written by Seymour to myself, and 
thus let the world be judges of his case! Should you all concur with me in 
thinking that “ Oppression has been at her foul work” upon this splendid 
young man, shall not this noble, this philosophic, this ill-treated victim of 
tyranny have his rights restored to him? Shall he not be released from an 
incarceration which, however good it may be of its kind, is still to him a gross 
injus stice and a wrong? In short, § shall the high-minded Seymour, with all 
his aspir: ations and poetic flights, be shut up in the morning of his days with 
companions who cannot, even if they would, underst: ind him? No; he 

shall regain his liberty! he shall take his proper place in society, and 
become its greatest ornament ! Pylade s shall have his friend Orestes ! 

But if, on the other hand, you, sir, in your unbiassed judgment,—if your 
readers, kind and compassionate as no doubt they are, should detect under 
the reasonings and apparent sound philosophy of my interesting young 
friend, a degree of monomania, a flaw, a discrepancy on some particula: 
point, set me right at once, and I appeal more especially to the faculty. 
( ‘onvinee me that it is prudent and proper my poor Seymour should remain 

1 his present secluded state, and however painful may be the conviction to 
me, it will be preferable far to the restless state of anxiety I at present feel, 

the constant fever of the spirits I am now sustaining with regard to th 
best method | should take in order to have a fellow-creature I believe to be 
oppressed, restored to his natural rights. 

l beg leave t 


I have seen him once since, and my interest has, if possible, 


sul ate if A a 
to subscribe myself, dear Sir, 
By the name | have already adopted, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 


Being a Lett r from an Inmate of an 


PYLAvEs. 


INSANF, 


Isylum at Chelsea to a Gentleman who had 


visited him there. 


My dear Sir,—I thank you for 
your sympathy. 1 will convince 
you that your opinion of me is just ; 
that Lam perfectly sane, and there- 
fore ought to be at large ; but you 
shall hear my history, and be my 
judge, as you have proclaimed your- 
self my friend. 

There is a vast consolation in 
pouring forth to others the sorrows 
or the wrongs that we endure! The 
captive will endeavour to seratch 
upon the mouldy walls of his dun- 
geon the history of his peculiar woes, 
if he ean but procure a rusty nail or 
n crooked pin to be his instrument ! 
Listen but ae to all the details 
and complaints of a valetudinarian, 
and he is sure to a we you a legacy! 
And what was the intent of a DPe- 
trarch and a ‘Tasso more than this, 
in writing their immortal verse? 
They wished to interest and claim 


the sympathies of all the world, for 


the sorrows they either felt or ima- 
gined, on account of the coldness and 
disdain of their respective mistresses. 

Man is a sympathetic being, how- 
ever he may attempt to deny it; and 
those who exclude themselves from 
the pale of human charity, refusing 
to receive or to bestow 
have done violence to the laws of 
their nature. As the child runs 
with its s bruised finger to its mother, 
or its nurse, requesting the kiss to 
as nage its pain,—so do the afflicted 
or the injured crave the sympathy 
of their kind. 

And shall we deny them this feeble 
consolation, because we are 
ally unacquainted with them ? 
we turn from a tale of prolonged 
sufferings and rank injustice, and 
coldly say, “We know nothing of 
this man?” Shall we vaunt of the 
heroic endurance of some, who, by 
locking up their anguish in their own 


compassion, 


person- 
Shall 
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breasts, with proud reserye have 
“ refused to be comforted,” and thus 
have lived and died martyrs to their 
own folly? There is no true great- 
ness In disdaining the consolations 
that are within our reach, for it par- 
takes in degree of the nature of sui- 
cide, and in truth is a kind of self- 
destruction. Many a heart would 
have been saved from breaking, 
many a brain from burning, would 
the owners of them have suffered 
themselves to have been relieved by 
the natural method of tears (so des- 
pised and ridiculed by man), 
doing as I am doing now, pouring 
out my wrongs into the bosom of one 
who I feel, I know will compassion- 
ate, even though i it may be out of his 
power to redress them: 

Should you shew this letter to any 
one, thinking to interest them in my 
cause, say not to them, I beseech 
you, at first, JSrom whence my letter 
is dated. 
my fellow-mortals too well to hope 
for an unbiassed judgment on my 
case, if they were acquainted with the 
particulars of our acquaintance, and 
where it was formed. You must have 
perceived that I have written thus 
fur with the intent of convincing 
others, more than yourself, that my 
reasoning faculties are unimpaired, 
—-that Lam ca pable » of weighing ac- 
curately all the circumstances of my 
own case, and detailing all of them 
with clearness and precision. Suffer 
not the world to prejudge my mental 
state, by knowing that there are some 
who believe me to be insane; that 
knowledge would operate most pow- 
erfully against me. 

Talk ofa jury of twelve unbiassed 
men to decide upon the guilt or in- 
nocence of a fellow-being arraigned 
before them! I question whether 
we could find a single one, even if 

e went out with a candle and lan- 
tern, with Diogenes, in search of 
him. trifling word, some 
casual circumstance, some accidental 
e-leimps, Or fortunate impression, 
even turns the balance either for or 

gainst the indicted person ; he is ac- 
qi wiikted or condemned by the weight 
ofa sinvle straw. Doubt not, then, 

iv dear, disinterested friend, that 
the lip would be contracted, the mind 
at once made up, if you told those 
who might have power to serve me, 


sone 


t mere 


or, of 


I know the prejudices of 
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before they had read my entire let- 
ter, where L at present am. 

Surely, dear R——, it was on ac- 
count of the shallowness of our in- 
tellects,—our total incapacity of form- 
ing right judgments here on earth, 
—our proneness to error,—our pre- 
possessions and prejudices,—that we 
are told by Him who is appointed 
the supreme arbiter of all our cases 
at the great judgment-day, when 
every secret of the heart will stand 
unveiled before Him, to “judge not ut 
all” Yet, clothed in magisterial 
robes, and “ a little brief authority,’ 
as Pilate was of old, are we not every 
day passing sentence on our fellow- 
men, awarding to them death or lite, 
as if we were gods, and could read 
every motive of the heart ? 

‘Thus advised—and it is for others 
that I now write it—let not the good 
and kind, to whom for my advantage 
I know you will shew this letter, 
draw deductions from my present 
situation to my disadvantage, nor at- 
tribute to évsanity the just complain- 
ings of an outraged and persecuted 
being, who is, alas! too clearly con- 
scious of the cause of the injustice he 
has suffered under, and can unravel 
atl the workings of those minds who 
have plotted against his peace. 

You manifested such extreme sym- 
pathy and benevolence, my dear 
K-——, on the two visits you made 
me in the King’s Road; you declared 
so openly your strong wish to serve 
me, that my heart has warmed to- 
wards you ever since; and whether 
you can do so or not, my gratitude 
und atfection towards you are un- 
bounced. 

After you left me, I made up my 
mind to eal you a narré itive of my 
history, and I have employed myself 
since in writing it. I have been a 
good deal puzzled as to how I should 
he able to despatch it to you; but | 
have hopes to day that a lady now 
visiting Sir Edward Dickson, who 
was to have been married to him, but 
who jilted him for a richer lover, 
will take charge of this communica- 
tion for me, and convey it to you. 
[ seized upon an opportunity just 
now of crossing her path, and, whilst 
presenting her a moss rose, to softly 
whisper in her ear, “Take charge 

letter for me to a friend, and 
may HIleaven pardon you for causing 
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the misery you have to one who 
trusted you !” 

“Jt shall be done!” she murmured 
in reply, and truth was in the tone. 
This lady has suffered so much by 
deceiving Sir Edward Dickson,—has 
experienced such remorse at the 
sight of his present state of mind, 
caused by her own infidelity, that 
she will never attempt to deceive 
again. So this letter will reach 
your hands ; it shall be put into her 
own for that purpose, by means of a 
basket of strawberries | will present 
her before she leaves the gardens. 
Read my narrative with attention. 
I will not say “serve me if you can ;” 
such a request would be a mockery, 
and an insult to the benevolence 
of your nature, and the friendship 
you have so gratuitously plighted 
to me. 

All my sufferings, R——, have 
arisen from a source that ought to 
have been to me like light to the uni- 
verse, dew to the flowret, repose to the 
sleeper, and all the other holy in- 
fluences of nature. Oh, that false 
shame, and dread of the world’s opi- 
nion, should have had power over 
the sacred name of mother to make 
her disown and persecute her child ! 
but there are monstrosities in nature, 
and this is one of them: in heaven 
there will be no discrepancies like 
this. The great Father of us all 
never has, and never will, disown one 
of the very unworthiest of his child- 
ren! 

The times are indeed “out of 
joint” when one of the loveliest, and 
tenderest, and most affectionate of 
God's female children on earth, could 
have been persuaded, or threatened 
into, or induced by any meats that 
might be practised on her, to condemn 
her only son, by her assent, to incar- 
ceration for life. Yet here [ am, a 
witness to woman's weakness, a mar- 
tyr to the prejudices of what is called 
society. 

But I must be more particular. 
Listen, then, dear R , to the par- 
ticular features of my case. I have 
mentioned the sacred name of mother 
—aname that ought to be replete with 
the tenderest and holiest of associa- 
tions—a name that most men reve- 
rence next to that of the Universal 
Father of all created things! I have 
heard of men, sir, who have travelled 
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more than two hundred miles,—have 
torn themselves from their business, 
and other claims upon them, only to 
dine with their mothers on a Christ- 
mas-day, or perchance on that of 
their own or mother’s birth, only 
because they had done so before, and 
feared the omission might give some 
pain to the loved authors of their 
being —to her who had borne them 
in her bosom! 

I, too, have a mother, and a very 
fair one ; the angel is stamped upon 
her brow, and seems to speak by 
lips, but the demon is, I fear, a 
dweller within her heart. I could 
have worshipped her,—nay, I did 
so; have hung upon her silvery 
accents, and been what every child 
should be to her who endured pain 
and sorrow for their sake ; but she has 
rejected me, scorned me,—has dared 
to disown the tie between us, to dis- 
avow our relationship, our union, 
And because I would not be the 
monster they would have me, and 
acquiesce in their mandates of giving 
up my claims upon her affections, 
unalienable as the breath of life, I 
have been seized, examined by hired 
mercenaries called doctors, and incar- 
cerated here, in the very bloom of 
manhood, within the walls of this 
asylum! 

But you shall hear my story; and 
though I think but very little of the 
accuracy of human judgments, as | 
have before mentioned, yet I will 
allow you to be now the arbiter, dear 
R , whether I am mad or not! 

For years [ was taught to believe 
myself the son ofa certain celebrated 
counseller, who has much fame in 
London. I was brought up in his 
family, amongst his children ; but my 
heart owned no affinity either to him 
or the vulgar, ill-bred, but, I confess, 
coarsely handsome, woman who pre- 
sided at his table as his wife, and had 
been made so only just before the 
birth of his last child, who turned 
out to be a girl, and therefore is, by 
law, I find, entitled to be his heir: 
all the rest of us, being allowed to be 
illegitimate, as the phrase is, were 
taught to consider ourselves most 
wonderfully well treated because our 
father, as he called himself, suffered 
us to dwell in his house, and gave us 
what they termed a first-rate educa- 
tion,—of course one, as education 
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now stands, that would duly qualify 
the boys to go and do precisely as he 
did. 

Mrs. Serjeant S——, my nominal 
mother, swelled into vast importance 
after her marriage. She deemed her- 
self now quite on a par with all other 
counsellors’ ladies. This woman I al- 
ways in my heart abhorred,—could 
not endure her maternal caresses, or to 
bethought even by the servants one of 
her children. When very young, I 
always stood aloof when she entered 
our apartment; ever eyed her with 
coldness and quiet disdain; rebelled 
against her authority ; and once was 
severely punished by my soi-disant 
father, because I calmly told her, “ I 
would not obey one I could not re- 
spect.” 

“ And have you the hardihood to 
say you do not respect your own 
mother ?” shouted out the tall, bold- 
looking man, who had authority over 
me. “ Why, you young vagabond! 
you will come to perdition: L’ll teach 
you the way to respect her ;” and he 
gave me a severe blow, and then 
another, and then a whole round of 
them. 

“ You have found out a way, cer- 
tainly, now, to make me respect you 
both,” exclaimed I, not flinching in 
the least ; “ I do honour you, sir, and 
her, you may be assured, as you 
deserve.” 

It may seem strange that a boy of 
little more than twelve years old 
should dare to be thus insolent to 
him who was nominally his father, 
and despise the whole household 
which stood in such seeming relation- 
ship with himself; but accident had 
opened the ears of my understanding 
some short time previously, for, con- 
cealed behind an Indian screen—whi- 
ther I had crept to indulge in read- 
ing and abstract meditation, of which 
I was so fond, and to get away from 
the rude clamours of those boys of 
his who called themselves my bro- 
thers, and were indeed the offspring 
of Serjeant S and his former 
cook, a thing which instinctively I 
disclaimed—l heard, without any in- 
tention of playing the spy, the ser- 
jeant say thus to a gentleman who 
had just entered the room, whom I 
had seen before :— 

“ My lord, the secret has, I assure 
you, been kept inviolate for all these 
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years. I have had much trouble 
with his proud and unyielding tem- 
per; I should like much to be re- 
lieved of my charge now, for he is 
beginning to be intolerable, and I do 
consider, large as have been the tokens 
of your gratitude to me, still I have 
not been overpaid.” 

I literally gasped for breath as he 
continued speaking. 

“ Friendship and kindness can 
never be overpaid,” answered the 
bland and patrician voice of the 
visitor. “Serjeant S——, you wish, 
I believe, to come in for the county 
of L****,” said his lordship, hesi- 
tating ; “ I can secure your election. 
Let matters stand as they have done 
with regard to the person we meu- 
tioned, and you shall have no reason 
to repent your conduct. How is 
Mrs. $ and your fine family ?” 

“ My lord,” said the counsellor, 
hesitating much, “ perhaps you may 
blame me, but I have given the 
mother of that family you so much 
admired a legal right now to my 
name.” 

“Can it be possible?” said his 
lordship, in a tone of half reproach ; 
“T thought you had been wiser, 
S , especially as I had a wife in 
my eye for you, one who would have 
brought you at least 50,000/.,—but 
there’s an end of that now; you 
might have portioned her off.” 

“ Yes, that chance is over,” said 
the eloquent pleader ; “ I could not 
resist her this time. She was going 
to die, she said, and all sorts of things 
of that kind ; so I took her to church 
the other day merely to get a quiet 
life; and the child she has given me 
since is, as ill luck would have it, of 
the wrong sex, so little miss will cut 
off all the boys. Youshall see them 
though, my lord, and you must own 
that a woman who has had such a 
number of fine children, ought to be 
treated with some degree of respect; 
my lord, what is your opinion ?” 

“ Oh, certainly!” But his lord- 
ship did not speak heartily, and the 
bell was rung for the young gentle- 
men to be sent in to them, it being 
now the holidays, and therefore the 
house full of them. 

In they all rushed, some in pin- 
cloths and some without; a set of 
more vulgar, snub-nosed urchins ne- 
ver were born. “ Where is Sey- 
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mour 2” inquired the serjeant of the 
attendant usher, who had accom- 
mae them for the vacation. 

“ Yes, that handsome, melancholy - 
looking boy of yours, serjeant,” said 
his lordship ; “he is decidedly the 
flower of your flock.” And T felt 
this man was a relation to me. 

“ Tle is certainly the handsomest, 


” 


cried Serjeant S——, with a voice of 


“ but he is so moody 


evident pique ; ‘ 
know not what to do 


and sullen we 
with him.” 

“T should like to see " 
nevertheless,” continued the noble 
visitor, at the same time caressing 
the head of a little flat-faced fellow, 
who had a corporation very like his 
father’s, and almost as impudent a 
look. 

“ Where is Seymour ?” asked the 
serjeant of the other children. 

‘Oh, gone with his book some 
where or other about the grounds,” 
shouted out some of them; “ he never 
will play with us, you know.” 

“Perhaps he is at the bottom of 
the great fish-pond,” cried another 
boy, witl loud laugh; “ he was 
just slipping in the other day to get 
at a water-lily, but filled his hands 
with a bit of auck- weed." 

“ Oh, for shame!” exclaimed the 
nobleman, who I was quictly gaz- 
ing at through a small pin- -hole 
the screen; “you speak very care- 
lessly about your } 


that boy, 


’ } Lrother, when the 
last time I was here, I heard that he 
had fished one of you young dogs 
out of that very same pond, at the 
peril of his life.” 

“ Oh, yes, that was Tom,” said 
half-a-dozen voices at once; “ they 
both had a pretty ducking.” 

“ Yet you would not care if he 
were drowned this minute? Go and 
bring him here, you boys, and IT will 
give you all a shilling a picce,” said 
his lords hip; and away fled the whole 
pack.” 

There is something very peculiar, 
I must confess, about. that boy Sey- 
mour,” remarked the same speaker ; 


“I observed that to you before, if 


you recollect, serjeant. What can 
be done with him ?” 

“ He was born a poet and a philo- 
= ‘, he thinks,” answered the 
cold-blooded man of the law. sar- 
castically ; “so little good can be 


expected of him. You will smile, 


{May, 


my lord, when I tell you that this 


boy, a 


child of only “twelve years 
old, studies alre: uly the works of 
Plato and of Aristotle with a gusto 


perfectly ridiculous. He had the 
jolly, or impertinence, I know not 
which to call it, the other day, to 
argue with me on the sublimity of 
the exhortation of Parmenides to So- 
crates as being better than one of my 
speeches to the jury, and to insist 
upon it in the words of the latter, 

* That it is not lawful for the pure 
to be touched even by the impure ; 
and that every vicious man is de- 
cidedly impure.’ What can I do, 
my lord, with a boy who talks in 
this manner at twelve years of age ?’ 

“Do with him?” answered the 
old nobleman, I thought very drily, 
“ why leave him in the h: inds of old 
Socrates to be sure, and ‘ not touch 
the pure with the impure ;’” and he 
laughed facetiously at his host, who 
seemed a little taken aback, as they 
say. 

“ Seymour has stolen into some 
hole or corner,” at length said the 
serjeant; “and my young pack of 
hounds cannot, I fear; unkennel him. 
Are you going down to the House of 
Lords?” 


“ Yes,” answered the old noble- 

? 
man, “ and I will give you a cast 
thither ; I suppose } you hi ave business 


at Westminster Hall ? 

‘The ‘ Erfleet’ cause is coming 
on to-day,” answered he, “and I cer- 
tainly must attend.” 

“ Allons,” cried his lordship, “ and 
we will talk about the county election 
on the way. 

Away they went, my precious ju- 
ther, as he was designated, and ‘his 
friend the nobleman; whilst I, full 
of strange thoughts and undeveloped 
suspicions, came out from my hiding- 
place and went into my room: every 
thing felt vague and undefined within 
me. The ge rms for a thousand future 
cogitations and deductions were, like 
an insect’s spawn, dropped into my 
mind, and the result of them, when 
hatched into life and certainty, has 
been to me, alas! as a whole gene- 
ration of vipers. Ignorance is in- 
deed _ bliss, compares to the know- 
ledge that we gain of the depravity, 
selfishness, and weakness, used in the 
conventional modes of human socicty 
as it is now constituted, where the 
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simple instincts of Nature, the hand- 
maid of the Deity, are made to bend 
and break before the cold calculations 
of what 
the world,” 

It is not to be expected that I 
could pay much deference to the 
commands of the counsellor’s lady, 
my reputed mother, after hearing 
what i had done, which | took at once 
as relating to myself and my affairs, 
especially these opening words of the 
serjeant, “The secret has been kept in- 
violate for all these years!” “ No 
doubt,” said I, “it has been ever since 
my birth, when I was intrusted to his 
care!” ‘Then what he said after- 
wards was equally clear to me: “ I 
have had much trouble with his 
prou dand unyielding ti ae Con- 
seience whispered that well de- 
served this charge; wayward and 


intractable had I ever been to him if 


put out of my way; sullen and taci- 
turn if not allowed to read my fa- 
vourite authors in repose, and also 
to scribble verses, for poetry I must 
not call them, yet were they aspira- 
tions. 

*“ Whose son am I, then?” was 
the question 1 was now constantly 
asking myself, when I had thus ar- 
rived at the firm conviction that I 
owed not my birth to either the ar- 
gumentative serjeant, or his unedu- 
cated wife. Keenly did [ watch 
every motion, every word of this 
now-hated family, hoping to gain 
some clue to guide me in my search 
after my true parents. ‘“ What is 
the name of that old nobleman who 
was here yesterday ? 
the footman who had let him in. I 
remembered his face well, as he 
had been there before, but had never 
heard him addressed by name. ‘The 
man could not inform me. I next 


” 


made inquiries of the whole troop of 


, but all they could tell me was, 
the old fellow had cheated 
them out of a shilling a-piece, by not 
staying until they ‘had found and 
brought me to him; but he lives in 
the neighbourhood,” they added, 
“and we will have it out of him yet.” 
“T am not so easily brought by 
you, to be looked at like a wild beast.” 
said I, haughtily. 
“ You are more like one than any 
thing else,” mumbled out the eldest of 
the gang, a boy a couple of years 
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is called “the opinions of 


" inquired I of 
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older than myself, and who had 
decided antipathy to me. 

“If so, take care, young gentle- 
man, of my talons and my teeth,” 
answered [, contemptuously. 

“ Wild beasts must be muzzled if 
they dare to bite,” rejoined Master 
S——,; “and so mamma always says 
of you, for she tells papa you are 
becoming dangerous.” 

“ Beware, then, how you provoke 
me, Master Dick,” said I, taking up 
nry book, and carelessly turning away 
from him. 

“The Emperor of Morocco is tiw- 
thing to him in pride!” exclaimed, 
prov yokingly, the same hopeful scion 
of € ounsellor $ : 

“ Nor the lord chancellor in Jearn- 
ing,” said the next in age, grinning 
impertinently in my face.” 

“ Tfow is old Bacon?” 
first. 

* And how is old snub-nosed So- 
crates ?” sneered another. 

* Oh, he beats them all in grand- 
eur, every man Jack of them,” said 
Dick, the eldest of the swarm, 
grinning also in my face: “ he beats 
all the ancients.” 

“ And he can beat the moderns 
too,” said I, bestowing a good slap on 
the face of one, and a punch in the 
stomach of another, and a kick ona 
third, and a twitch of the ear on a 
fourth. ‘ Learn to be civil, and not 
be impertinent to your superiors.” 

There was a general howling 
amongst my insulters : insolence and 
cowardice always go together. In 
came, foaming with passion, the mo- 
ther of these young plagues, and 
she was going to chastise me, but I 
prev ented her. 

“ Madam,” said I, “ only curs can 
endure chastisement ; the punishment 
I have given to your sons you ought 
to thank me for, but not even a 
woman shall lay a finger on the 
young lion more—no, not even your 
husband :” and I released her e: ulmly, 
then walked away, boy as I was, 
majestically from the apartment to 
my own, carrying my beloved Plato 
with me, my consolation in all my 
troubles. 

I had no new events, nothing but 
my own thoughts to feed on for the 
next two years. No further in- 
formation did T obtain respecting my 
origin. One day, when riding out 
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alone on a pony that belonged ex- 
clusively to myself, a new purchase, 
I came up suddenly to a very hand- 
some carriage, drawn by four bays ; 
in it was seated the old nobleman 
who had before visited Serjeant 
S , and by his side was a lady 
exceedingly beautiful, who, by her 
features, was evidently his daughter. 
She was magnificently dressed: Na- 
ture in one moment assured me, as 
with the voice of an archangel, “Sey- 
mour, there sits your mother!” I 
gazed upon her, wistfully, tearfully, 





appealingly, and the check-string of 


the carriage was immediately pulled ; 
it stopped, so did I; mechanically I 
was at the window. 

*“ You are the second son, young 
gentleman, of my good neighbour, 
Serjeant S ?” said the nobleman, 
with a voice choked almost with 
emotion, and looking tenderly upon 
me. 

“ No, my lord, I am no relation to 
him,” answered I, firmly, with my 
eyes riveted upon the face of the 
lady, who turned exceedingly pale. 
“ Do I look of the same kindred ?” 
and I felt my lips curl, and my cheek 
crimson with high disdain. 

“ This is very extraordinary,” an- 
swered the lady’s father, after a long 
pause, which was most expressive. 





“ The serjeant himself first told me of 


your relationship to him when I 
called. Whose son think you, then, 
you are ?” he asked ; and the old gen- 
tleman’s voice evidently faltered, and 
the lady's lips quivered. 

“Does not your lordship well 
know ?” inquired I, fixing my eyes 
full upon him. I saw his quail un- 
der my glance, and unable to bear 
my strict, though boyish scrutiny. 
I saw the lady, too, turn white as 
ashes: but I had an inexorable pur- 
pose to fulfil; never again might I 
have such an opportunity. I trem- 
bled with extreme agitation, as I 
repeated, with a still louder and more 
emphatic voice, “ Does not your lord- 
ship fully know ?” 

“ What, in Heaven's name, can he 
mean?” said the soft, tremulous ac- 
cents ofthe lovely lady. “ My God! 
can it be possible he knows ?” 

“ Yes, dearest lady,” interrupted I, 
laying my hand on hers, which was 
on the window-frame of the carriage, 
conyulsively grasping it; “ there is 
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no need of courts of heraldry, or 
trees of genealogy, to trace my de- 
scent. In the heart’s Chancery there 
is a record, dear lady, that can be 
consulted without the aid of the 
chancellor of England. Yes, I do 
know whose son I am, and, lady, so 
lo you y” 
os * * * * 

In a moment after the lady fainted, 
and Lord Ledbury, looking quite 
aghast, exclaimed, “ Boy—boy! you 
will kill my daughter! You know 
not what you say! For God’s sake 
leave us now!—'The servants, Sey- 
mour, think of the servants! How 
very pale she looks! Bring me some 
water! She will die—she will die!” 

In a moment I had dismounted, 
and had filled my hat from a little 
rippling stream that ran by the side 
of the road. I unfastened the car- 
riage-door, and sprinkled that ex- 
quisite face with a few drops of water. 
She opened her heavenly eyes, and 
before the world’s cold, congealing, 
conventual feelings had poured in 
again upon her,—the very moment 
consciousness alone had power over 
her, and prudence was not yet 
awakened, she uttered, all instinct- 
ively, these words :— 

“ He is my own—he is my own! 
and I must—I will embrace him! 
Ile has all the energy of his dis- 
tinguished father.” But ere she could 
clasp me to a bosom fair as that of 
Ilelen’s, the demon of society, called 
Calculation, “ chilled the genial cur- 
rent in her soul.” She turned away 
her head, coldly thanked me for my 
attention to her, said she was now 
better, and desired her father to order 
the servants to proceed; but the 
wild and angry expression of my 
features, I believe, alarmed both him 
and her. “ Speak to him,” she 
faintly uttered, and again fell back 
in the carriage. 

“ Young gentleman,” said he, with 
a tone of much conciliation, “ I will 
see you again to-morrow ; if you like, 
it shall be at this very place. Meet 
me here at twelve, and I will come 
to you alone. We have witnesses, 
you see, at present. Compose your- 
self, I entreat you,” he said, in a 
lower voice. “ Unbend that haughty 
brow. Seymour, have mercy on——” 
and he drew upthe window. I stood 
like one impaled, I saw the car- 
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riage drive away; I watched its 
wheels roll slowly down the hill; I 
kept my eyes upon it until it dis- 
appeared; and then the tumultuous 
feelings within me found some vent 
by a plentiful burst of tears. “ M 
distinguished father!” 1 repeated it 
again and again. 

Did Lord Ledbury keep his word ? 
No. For six successive days I 
haunted that very spot, fancying 
illness or sudden business might have 
srevented his appointment with me. 
jut no: he had wilfully broken his 
faith with me; and I heard, a day or 
two after, that he and all his family, 
including his daughter, the beautiful 
Lady Emily, and his son-in-law, Lord 
Eastlake, her husband, and all their 
domestics, had suddenly set off for 
Italy, without a single word of apo- 
logy or explanation to me, the cruelly 
treated Seymour. Oh, how did all 
this unkind usage rankle in my bo- 
som! What plans did I form to 
gain justice to myself and my na- 
tural rights! low did my own 
heart leap and bound with its inex- 
pressible longings to be pressed to 
the maternal bosom of that bright 
creature, who I knew, by an internal 
voice that never lies, had brought 
me into existence. 

“T will write to her,” at length 
I said; “ I will appease this craving 
desire. She cannot refuse my pas- 
sionate appeals to her, let her be 
situated as she may. <A mother 
would rather part with life, than seek 
to dissever the sacred tie which binds 
her to her child. It is the holiest 
one on earth, and is a type, a figure, 
of the creative and sustaining love 
which the great Father of the uni- 
verse bestows upon his creatures! 
A mother who can disown her child, 
under any circumstances, cither of 
good or ill, becomes a monster who 
transgresses against the laws of her 
very being, and must partake the 
nature of a fiend. My mother is 
not, cannot be so depraved! Did 
not powerful instinct (which is the 
voice of God) overpower her facul- 
ties when she lately beheld me?— 
when she heard my touching appeal 
to her ?—when she felt my hand (a 
yart and parcel of herself) glow upon 
ier Own, and mix its emanations, 
warm from the heart, with those that 
flowed from hers? I will write to 
her, and, through the magic medium 
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of the pen, transmit to her, wherever 
she may be, or however she is sur- 
rounded, the mighty voice of the 
spirit, speaking now so forcibly by 
the medium of the tongue. It shall 
reach her, though the voice cannot.” 

And thus, dear sir, rushed forth 
the mighty torrent upon the sheet of 
paper as it lay before me. ‘Talk not 
of the passion of lovers—the en- 
thusiasm of heroic patriotism! ‘There 
was a stir within the depths of my 
soul, as I wrote that letter to her 
who had brought me into the world, 
that had a purer, a loftier character 
than any lover of mere woman, as 
wonian alone, or of country ever felt! 
and yet, dear R——, 1 was then 
little more than fourteen years old, 
I was born a volcano, and this was 
its first outbreak. 

“ Mother, dear mother! I have 
looked upon your face, I have touched 
your hand, and the electric spark I 
then received, permeates through my 
whole being! I have been, until 
now, an abstracted, melancholy crea- 
ture; reserved and solitary: but it 
was because I inwardly languished, 
without knowing wherefore, for the 
tender love, the blessed sympathy, 
which only a woman and a mother 
can give to her own offspring. Why 
have I been, from infancy upwards, 
defrauded of my dearest rights? 
Wherefore did you consign me to 
strangers, and seek to impose upon 
me alien and hollow attentions from 
the low and the unworthy, for the 
unspeakable tenderness of a mother's 
genuine affection? I have been 
cruelly wronged. 

“ IT can imagine no cause for your 
past conduct towards me; nothing 
but a prison’s walls and iron chains 
should have restrained you from 
manifesting to me (the gift of God to 
you) the holy influences, the divine 
conditions, in which [ ought to have 
been nurtured until now. For want 
of these, like the plant shut out from 
the beams of the fostering sun, grow- 
ing yellow in its gloom, I have be- 
come moody, discontented, haughty, 
passionate, reserved, and uncharita- 
ble. I have lived with beings for 
whom I experienced no sympathy, 
and who had none for me; so all the 
kindly springs of goodness and of 
love within me have been sealed up, 
bound in, as if by perpetual frost. 
But when I beheld you, oh, my 
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mother! I yearned like a nursling 
child for yourembraces. The waters 
of the fountain of unfathomable ten- 
derness, gushing up forced away in a 
single moment the seal that had been 
placed upon it, and now they rush 
forth, and refuse longer to be re- 
strained. 

“ Mother, I love you deeply — 
fondly! but let me conjure you, 
trifle not with a being so wildly 
organised as is your son! I know 
not what I may become, if all this 
flood of natural and holy affection 
should be thrown back upon myself! 
As the purest water becomes stagnant 
and unwholesome, if its current is 
denied, if it is foreed to remain 
dammed up within dark narrow 
limits, so will this outpouring of my 
heart be replete with pestilential 
effluvia, if foreed back upon itself. 
Let me warn you, oh! my mother! 
not in disrespect, but as with the 
voice of an inward oracle, Reject not 
your SON ! 

“ T have never felt a moment's love 
to created thing before this period, 
for no atmosphere of love ever sur- 
rounded me ; all was discord and con- 
fusion, for I had been transplanted 
from a mother’s bosom to a stranger's 
sterile home, and I have been in heart 
and soul nearly withered ever since ; 
but there is still vitality — divine 
vitality — within me. I feel it now, 
whilst my tears mix themselves with 
my ink, and blot this record of my 
youthful wrongs ! 

“ There is a serpent lying coiled 
up within me! Who is there that 
has not? It is the Evil Principle ; 
L have often felt it stir, but still it 
often sleeps. Should I have injustice 
done to me by you, after this appeal, 
it will awaken —it will uncoil — it 
will dart forth its fiery tongue — it 
will emit its noisome vapours—it will 
enlarge itself within me, until we be- 
come one. There will be an union 
of our natures; the image of the 
man will be lost in the similitude of 
the serpent! Save me from. this 
fearful change! Blight not the last 
buds that will ever be put forth! 

“ Confide in me, my mother; ac- 
quaint me fully, freely, with the 
cause of our estrangement. Am |] 
not your son, and have I not a right 
to demand (1 mean it not offensively) 
all particulars concerning you? If 
they have coereed you, I will set you 
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free ; if fraud has been practised upon 
you, I will redress you; all doubt, 
all dread shall be dispersed by the 
light and force of this youthful spirit 
of mine, strong in its conviction of 
its rights, indignant at the knowledge 
of its wrongs! Mother, I feel as if 
my father must have been a demi- 
god! ‘Tell me his name ? 

“No more will I now let flow, 
though there is a mighty reservoir of 
feeling yet within me; and a cease- 
less spring—deeper, deeper still—for 
ever feeding it! Mother! I scorn 
the vulgar and nominal parents that 
have been foisted upon me! They are 
not my own; I repudiate them, and 
for ever; I will have my own parents, 
or none! Who is my father? Per- 
chance, (and for the first time it has 
struck me that it may be so)—per- 
chance you may blush to name him! 
Well, be it so, I will no longer press 
to know him; but then how doubly 
strong becomes my claim upon your- 
self! Be father, mother, all to me 
at once, or [ will renounce mankind, 
(including womankind also,) even as 
you renounce me! [repeat I am no 
common being, but I am also now 

* Your ever affectionate son, 
“ SEYMOUR. 


“ PS. Iwill never sign with the 
name of Seymour, that one belonging 
to the specious man of lawand his low- 
minded progeny, more ;— his name 
with whom | have hitherto lived, if 
living it can be ealled,—a cedar of 
Lebanon planted on a black heath, 
with naught but furze-bushes and 
brambles around it. No wonder that 
my soul is sick, even unto death !” 


oe * . ay 


* You are the agent for Lord 


Ledbury, sir, I believe ?” said I, after 
brooding in silence a whole twelve- 
month on my wrongs in the family 
of Serjeant S——, who had now pro- 
vided a private tutor for his sons, and 
of course myself, in his own house. 
I had despatched my letter to my 
mother immediately after writing it, 
and had received no answer. A 
perpetual gloom benighted me ; [ he- 
came morose and taciturn; held my- 
self in lofty scorn of all around 
me ; heartily despised the tutor, and 
sickened at the company of all the 
boys. Between the serjeant and my- 
self there seemed to have grown up 
a tacit sort of understanding, fully 
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understood by both. He allowed me 
to take my own course in all things 
regarding study; and I in return 
never openly insulted him, or treated 
him with disrespect. As for his wife 

for /dy I can never call her —1 
forced myself, by this sort of secret 
compact, to yield her also a sort of 
disdaintul civility,— -« kind of toler- 
ation and forbearance, which galled 
her, I could see, to the quick. 

“ You are the agent for Lord Led- 
bury, sir, | believe *” said I to the 
serjeant, after looking him full in the 
face for an entire minute, as if plough- 


ing down into the inmost recesses of 


his soul. “ Have the 
inform me, then, 
Italy he at present resides ; and more 
especially where now is his daughter, 
Lady Emily Eastlake ?” 

“ May | inquire your reasons for 
these questions, Seymour ?” replied 
Serjeant S——, with that peculiar 
look of wariness which counsellors 
assume when they are beginning to 
plead a cause for a client which they 
know is against the very principles 
of justice; a sort of unflinching, 
dure-devil look, as if the mind were 
made up to dash on through thick 
and thin, without conscience and 
without any regard to truth, in order 
to mystify the jury, and brow-beat 
all the witnesses. ‘Thus did he look 
at me, ‘ girding up his loins’ for the 
encounter, and trying to ovl-arwe me 
by his eoninats, but he had cot his 
match. Youth as I was, 1 could 
gaze too; and with such a calm, yet 
fixed determination of purpose about 
me, that his eye could net sustain 
the conflict, and he lowered it ac- 
cordingly. 

“Is it so very astonishing, sir, that 
1 should wish to know ?” I said, with 
dignity, and moving a step or two 
nearer him. 

* It is most astonishing,” 
the wily counsellor ; 


goodness to 


answered 
‘and can only 
be accounted for, by supposing what 
indeed has long been my fear and 
thought, that you, my poor boy, have 
some wild fancy or other on your 
brain, approaching to mental disease. 
it will be a grievous affliction to your 
poor mother, also to myself, and it 
must be speedily attended to: L have 
been remiss as yet about it 

“ Know you, sir,” said I, smiling 
ineffable disdain upon him,—“ know 
you indeed that any ailment of mine 


in what part of 


would cause severe affliction to my 
own mother —to her who gave me 
birth? I begin myself to doubt the 
fact; but I will know the worst at 
once—no more doubts !” 

“ Why should you doubt your 
mother, Seymour ?” said the serjeant, 
in a cajoling, soothing tone, which 
made me look resentful. “ You never 
were very famous though, boy, in 
your respect to either of us.” 

“ Serjeant S——,” said I, “ no more 
of this! Attempt not to hood-wink 
me further; indeed you have long 
since failed in doing so. Leave all 
these double dealings and fine-spun 
sophistries to éhe courts, and for once 
speak to a clear- minded being as 
you should, with openness and truth. 
Where now is ny mother, and her 
father ?” 

“ Your grandfather is in his grave, 
you foolish boy !” muttered forth the 
pleader, much discomfited, and some- 
what, | thought, alarmed. “That is, 
the one in the female line, the father 
of my wife.” 

‘ There let him rest in peace, sir, 
L answered, coldly. “ Tied gras 
digger prepared many a quict hole 
for others; let him not be disturbed 
in that others have dug for him.” 
L had before learned that Mrs. S—— 
had such descent. 

“Who told you, sir, that your 
grandfather was a grave-digger ? 
asked the serjeant, with a kindling 
eye. 

“ My grandfather is a nobleman, 
said I, firmly ; ; “I own no kindred 
with those of Mrs. Serjeant S—— !” 
and I was conscious of the proud curl 
of my lip, and the flush of contempt 
that darted from my eyes. 

“'This to my face, insolent ?” de- 
manded the pleader, his voice trem- 
bling with passion. 

‘This in the face of the entire 
world!” answered I, still calmly 
fixing my eyes on his. “'l'ruth knows 
not fear nor shame! Falsehood 
trembles at all who approach her, lest 
they should tear the mask from her 
countenance. Iam, and you know 
it, sir, the son of Lady Emily East- 
la} a ke! 


There 
minutes. 
“ This folly, 
no further,” 


was a pause of several 
this madness, can go 


at length said Mr. Ser- 


jeant S——, with a voice of fury. 
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“ Know, young presumptuous, that I 
am in possession: of that pretty speci- 
men of composition of yours, you had 
the hardihood to send so long ago to 
that lady, upon a wild and insane 
supposition alone ;—yes, to a married 
lady of virtue, of rank, and of for- 
tune! If it be any consolation to 
you, infatuated boy, learn that your 
secret plotting has so far succeeded, 
that your fine rhapsodic epistle has 
reached her hands, and she has read 
the precious effusion !” 

“ "Thank God for that!” I ferv ently 
exclaimed. “ Pray, sir, go on!” and 
I lifted my hands imploringly to- 
wards him. 

“ With a compassion for your ex- 
cited state you little merit, young 
gentleman,” continued the artful 
pleader, “ for inordinate pride is at 
the bottom of your malady —nay, is 
its very root, the kind father of Lady 
Emily Eastlake, Lord Ledbury, has 


written to me upon the subject of 


your infirmity, and inclosed your 
letter to me. She, sweet lady, has 
respect to our feelings as parents, and 
is deeply interested in an insanity 
which has taken so strange a turn, 
with regard to herself; she has even 
condescended to write to you upon 
the subject of your address to her.” 

“Why have I not received her 
communication before this ?” inquired 
I, sternly. “ Give me her letter !” 

“ Not quite so peremptory, young 
sir!” said my reputed father, reining 
in, with much difficulty, his high 
displeasure. “I was in hopes this 
frantic fancy of yours was over ; that 
it had died a natural death ; for I have 
had my eye upon you, assure your- 
self, for this last twelvemonth. I 
imagined, I say, that your poetic 
flights had chosen another quarter 
for their aspirations, and that old 
Plato and his abstruse reasonings had 
smothered this bright dream of yours 
respecting a titled mother, and such 
absurdity ; so L kept back the letter 


of this compassionate lady, fearful of 


awakening again in feverish 
mind so wild a notion.” 

“ How little, Serjeant S , do 
you understand the human heart!” 
T exclaimed, passionately. “ But how 
should | expect it? Give me 
the letter, nor fear by so doing to 
awaken in me what has never slept 
—what nothing but the final sleep 
of death can set at rest!” 


2 our 
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The serjeant, I saw, with all his 
worldliness and wiliness, evidently 
trembled; whether with alarm or 
anger, I tock no pains to ascertain ; 
but he walked immediately out of 
the room, and quickly returned with 
the following letter from Lady Emily 
Eastlake, written in a beautiful female 
hand, and sealed with a superb cameo, 
representing Silence, a Grecian figure, 
with its finger on its lip. 

There, sir,” said the serjeant, 
biting his lip as he spoke, “ I present 
you with a communication from a 
hady whom you have by implication 
accused of a want of chastity ; as Lady 
Emily Eastlake must have been un- 
married, and not more than sixteen 
years old at the time of your birth. 
Idiotic folly—unparalleled audacity! 
Choose some other and safer theme 
for your mad propensities, if you 
needs must have such ; stick to your 
Plato and your Pythagoras, and you 
may humour your morbid fancy 
without injury and insult to a woman 
of rank and virtue !” 

I heard the harsh grating tones in 
which this fine set speech of his had 
been delivered, but at the moment I 
did not comprehend in the least the 
meaning of the words. My mind 
must have got them somehow after- 
wards, by some reflecting process which 
mirrored them back to it, when it 
was at leisure to look upon it, for I 
gained it quite as well as if each word 
had been respoken. 

The reason of this abstraction was, 
that all my faculties were at first 
concentrated in gazing fondly at the 
hand-writing of the superscription, 
and the nature of the seal. My mo- 
ther’s writing! “Does she, then, 
implore my silence?” thought 1. 
“ Hard injunction, but she shall be 
obeyed, if she will but acknowledge 
me herself. Let her do that, and 
she shall guide me at her will.” 

“ Perhaps you would like to see 
the envelope also of this letter, wild 
dreamer ?” said the counsellor, sar- 
castically, as he eyed my emotions, 
and he threw towards me a paper 
written in another hand. I a no 
doubt it was intended by Lord Led- 
bury for me to see, as it merely said, 
‘That a most extraordinary epistle 
had reached his daughter in Italy 
from one of his friends, the counsel 
lor’s young sons, who, he was sorry 
to see, was labouring under some 
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mental delusion ; that it had affected 
his daughter, Lady Emily, very 
much, she being of a most nervous 
and passionate disposition; that she 
had insisted on answering it her- 
self, and also that her letter, what- 
ever it might contain, for he had not 
read it, should be put unopened into 
the hands of the unfortunate young 
gentleman, who, she trusted, would 
be treated with all tenderness and 
forbearance, under his strange mental 
malady.” 

I returned the envelope without 
uttering a word; and then pressing 
my own letter to my lips and bosom, 
retired to my chamber, locked myself 
in, and throwing myself on my bed, 
opened the first communication I had 
ever received from the author of 
my being; taking care, however, 
carefully to preserve entire the seal. 
Thus did it run, and most ambiguous 
were its contents. There was a con- 
test in it between nature and artifice: 

“ Unfortunate young man. — In 
calling me by the sacred name of 
mother, and adjuring me to own you 
as my son; in your wild belief that 
Lam so, you have, I know not where- 
fore, let loose some springs of ten- 
derness within me that I knew not I 
possessed. I have no child on earth, 
Seymour; but the warmth, the de- 
votedness of your nature, even in the 
midst of your strange wanderings of 
mind, make me long to be the mother 
ofsuch a son, saving his sad infirmity. 
Nay, Seymour (for that you tell me 
is your name), with all this morbid 
weakness that pervades your being, 
afflicted as you are with strong de- 
lusions, [ would give the world to 
call so impassioned a creature mine / 
I would watch over you, poor youth ; 
soothe you; strive to restore the 
balance in a brain so delicately, yet 
so proudly organised, by the princely 
workman, the mind within. I should 
glory, Seymour, to be your mother! 

“ But this cannot be. You have 
sprung up in another family, and 
amidst, | have no doubt, uncongenial 
companions. ‘This has often been the 
case before ; is daily recurring, and is 
one of the strange caprices of Nature. 
You are not allied to me, dear Sey- 
mour, by blood ties; but I have no 
objection to grant to you, if such is 
your desire, a full, a near, an entire 
relationship in spirit. I cannot call 
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you son, but T hesitate not, thou poor 
afflicted one, to name thee brother! 
and, with all thy mental infirmities— 
the growth, I am persuaded, of an 
irritable, proud, yet noble mind—I 
will, if it be a consolation to thee, 
unhappy boy, be such to thee through 
life ! 

“ T have shewn your extraordinary 
letter, Seymour, to my husband ; and 
he, though he laughs at the absurdity 
of your notion, has so far indulged 
me, as to make no objection to my 
writing to you; nay, he even has 
offered, seeing that in my delicate 
state of health your letter has pro- 
duced so great an effect upon me, that 
I might if I chose, invite you hither 
to Naples, and seek by my kindest 
attentions to bring you back to sanity: 
but this my father forbids; for he 
urges that, as Nature has, by another 
wild freak of hers, which my husband 
knows not of, given your features so 
strong a similarity to our family (and 
he observed it many years ago), it 
would be more prudent, Seymour, not 
to accept this very liberal offer of 
Lord Eastlake; but I inclose you, 
Seymour herein, with an elder sister’s 
right, a bank-note, which perhaps 
it would be as well for you to keep 
secret from the knowledge of any 
one, and to use it only in case of any 
emergency. And now adieu! I feel 
no anger at your letter and appeal to 
me, for you have intended me no 
offence. Cherish the love you bear me; 
and assure yourself that so pure, so 
clevated, so intense a manifestation of 
disinterested attachment towards my- 
self, coming from so young and pure 
a heart as yours, can never be un- 
acceptable to one who values the 
heart’s genuine homage far more than 
all the empty trappings of wealth, 
rank, and station, and therefore she 
will preserve the memory of yours 
as a precious gem within her bosom. 

“ Seymour, no more at present! 
may Heaven restore your intellects ; 
but not take from you the sacred 
affection that you bear to your un- 
alterable friend and sister, 

“ }euiny EastLake.” 


Every thing on earth is but an 
emblem! True is it that we see 
through a glass darkly here below ; 
that there is an inner—a deeper mean- 
ing than what appears to the eye, or 
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is collected by the ear. This letter 
to me had indeed a world of meaning, 


couched under the mere terms of 


compassion that were vouchsafed to 
me. It was an acknowledgement full 
and entire to my aching breast, gained 
by my own reading or interpretation 
of the words, more than the words 
themselves, that my mother disdained 
me not ; that she tenderly loved me ; 
but that she trusted 1 would be 
cautious that I would not compromise 
our holy secret for some reason as 
yet unknown to me, and thus bring 
upon her trouble and disgrace. 

What could be clearer to me 
than this:—‘“ Nature has, by an- 
other wild freak of hers, given your 
features so strong a similarity to our 
Samily ?” Was there any thing ex- 
traordinary that a son should re- 
semble the mother who had borne 
him ? 

Then came the sad 
that she was in delicate health. “No 
doubt,” I went on to argue, “ because 
she is unhappy! Cold-hearted policy 
has torn her from those blessed al- 
liances that Nature alone can form. 
She has been severed from him her 
youthful heart elected to be her loved 
companion through life; and the 
fruit of that union, which has been 
alone sanctioned by the only High- 
priest that can truly join man and 
woman together, has been separated 
from her in his earliest infancy for 
some conyentual purpose, and con- 
signed to the mercenary care of 
hirelings! Then, to fill up the measure 
of her wrongs, the plighted wife, the 
agonised mother, has been forced into 
the arms of another man; has been 
obliged to violate her faith and 
marriage-vow,—for married was she 
to my father in the eyes of God, even 
if the ceremony appointed by man 
was not pronounced over them! 
‘They were virtually married when, 
in the very dawn of "her womanhood, 
she was pressed to the bosom of him 

loved sufficiently to consent to 
bring his offspring into the world !” 

My dear sir, you may condemn 
these sentiments, | have no doubt 
you will do so; but, mistake me not, 
{ am not arguing the cause of the 
licentious. ‘They are not those of 
conventual life, and perhaps would 
not always be safe to act upon, as 
society is now constituted ; but when 


conviction, 
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Isaac and Rebecca knelt and vowed 
conjugal faith to each other, without 
any witnesses save Him who hears 
even the faintest whispers of the 
heart, and alone can judge ofits truth 
or falsehood, no witness save Him 
and the trustworthy servant or 
steward of their father Abraham, | 
ask you, R-——, dispassionately to tell 
me, whether you esteemsuch marriage 
a binding one or not ? 

You will, perhaps, tell me that these 
arguments of mine are speciously put, 
in order to mollify the mortification 
so haughty a spirit as mine must 
have endured in refiecting that I was 
—for there could be little doubt of 
the contrary—a natural son—illeviti- 
mate, and consequently without any 
claim to parental or - property. 
No, R—, I disavow boldly this 
charge! and doaffirm that I haveequal 
claims upon him who was the means 
of bringing me into this earth, as if he 
had obtained a license so to do from 
our Doctors’ Commons. ‘Talk not of 
illegitimacy to me! What 


powcr 
beneath the skies can make a child 
illegitimate to its parents? Are any 


of us illegitix nate to our Common 
Parent? No! The whole is a picce 
of absurdity and yulgar policy. It 
originates in self-imposed slavery ! 
We erect an idol, and then we fall 
down and worship it! The man who 


Jforsakes the woman who has im- 


plicitly trusted him, who has given 
her virgin affections to him, relying 
on his plighted vows, breaks the 
marriage -contract, and ought to be 
amenable to our laws, just as much 
as the delinquent who runs away 
from his wife and children, and leaves 
them destitute to the parish. 

Alas! R-——, I feel that these re- 
marks will have but slender weight 
with yourself, or the public, should 
they ever meet its eye, coming as they 
do from a young man who is an in- 
mate of a lunatic asylum. Oh! that 
the sayings of some of those who are 
here and are actually insane, not, 
me, the victims of policy and 
tyranny and pu tblic opini ion, could be 
taken down in writing, and they 
would shame many of those learned 
pundits outside our walls, who cla- 
mour so in our for ge- 
nius is so closely allied to madness, 
that what comes from the mouth of 
the one, is often strongly tinctured 


like 


assemblies, 
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with the other, I could relate to 
you, dear sir, such brilliant imagin- 
ings, such beautiful theories, scat- 
tered about like balls of fire in this 
“ Retreat,” as it is called, that would 
make your own heart warm with 
pity and admiration of the beings 
who have allowed their thoughts to 
shoot upwards, and outwards, and 
even downwards, so far that, like the 
fabled arrow that was shot beyond 
this world’s attraction, it could not 
return again, but remained in mid- 
air for ever ; so the reasoning powers 
can gravitate no longer towards earth, 
and are lost to their once possessor. 

When we get into another and 
wilder current of thought, how—how 
difficult it is to retrace the way back 
to the original one! 

Bound as I felt myself virtually to 
secrecy, from the a on my mother’s 
letter, I endeavoured to tranquillise 
my feelings and feed my craving 
appetite for that mother’s tenderness 
with reading over again and again 
her sentiments, pondering on every 
word of it, and attempting to draw 
from it mental nourishment; but 
very scanty was the support here 
afforded me. I became restless and 
feverish ; avoided society more than 
ever, and could scarcely brook taking 
even my meals with the family. 
Counsellor S , after giving me 
my letter from Lady Emily East- 
ee, very wisely abstained from all 
allusion to the subject, and the do- 
mestic tutor of the family was or- 
dered, I believe, not to harass me 
with his company and coarse and 
commonplace instruction, as he called 
it. Thank Heaven! it was not forced 
upon me, so I procured what I have 
received from a higher and a purer 
source, the Book of Inspiration! ‘The 
accumulated record of the greatest 
and the wisest amongst our race, 
speaking of mysteries which are not 
yet all fulfilled. This book was ever 
m my hands, except, indeed, when I 
studied a pocket edition of the almost 
as divine Proclus, the Platonic suc- 
cessor of his immortal master, who 
promulgated a theology which was 
originally symbolised by Orpheus of 
old, and afterwards sent forward 
enigmatically through images by 
Pythagoras, before it was scienti- 
fically unfolded by Plato and his 
genuine disciples. Yes, his doctrine 
exhibits to our view all the links of 
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that golden chain of which deity is 
the one extreme, and man the other! 

Another twelvemonth passed away, 
and I had grown into the full stature 
of the man. I had never heard again 
from Lady Emily Eastlake, and I 
had long been impatient at her pro- 
tracted silence. “She tries me too 
hard,” I said mentally, after passing 
a restless and discontented day, weary 
of books, of nature, and of myself. 
I was in the state that Adam may be 
supposed to have been when “the 
deep sleep fell upon him” — when he 
longed ior a second self, or rather 
another part of his own being ! 

“T can endure this no longer,” I 
exclaimed, after gazing in the face of 
the unsympathising moon until I was 
tired ; that moon, which in its silver 
radiance took no individual notice of 
myself more than of the trees, the 
rivers, and the mountains, lying be- 
neath its rays, illuminating alike the 
palace and the pigsty. “I can no 
onger bear to live, if thus isolated 
and undistinguished can be called 
living. I must be loved, cherished, 
smiled on, or I sha!l die! I will 
write again to this neglectful mother, 
or go to her and demand her blessing 
as my just inheritance. My father 
too; she has no righc to withhold 
from me a knowledge of my father! 
I will be made acquainted with his 
name and person; J will no longer 
submit tamely to such usage.” And 
I began to pen another letter to 
Lady Emily, but could not please 
myself. I tried again, and was again 
unsuccessful. At length, I consigned 
all these poor attempts of mine, at 
touching remonstrance and tender 
reproach to the flames, and made up 
my mind that I would set off for 
Italy without apprising any one of 
my intention, break in at once upon 
Lady Emily Eastlake, kneel at her 
feet, and implore her no longer to 
discard me from her maternal affec- 
tions. This design once formed, I 
acted on it. 

I had still the bank-note for a 
hundred pounds untouched in my 
little note-book, besides some gold 
that had accumulated in my pocket, 
for I made no other use of my liberal 
allowance but to purchase from time 
to time some old books as I could 
get them. My few preparations were 
soon made, and with such secrecy, 
that I found myself on board the 

PP 
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acket to Marseilles probably before 

had been missed. From thence | 
proceeded on by sea to the fair clime 
called Italia, and was in the lovely 
Bay of Naples long before I awakened 
from my dream of enthusiasm. 


I soon learned that “the lady of 


Milord Fastlake, with her husband 
and her father, were removed to 
Florence, the air of Naples being 
thought too keen for the lady, who 
was extremely delicate, and seemed to 
be fading away like a flower, still re- 
taining its sweetness and beauty.” I 
followed them thither without delay. 

But a fatality was on me. The 
whole family had gone to Venice, 
where they told me it was their in- 
tention to reside for many months. 
On, therefore, 1 proceeded, and ar- 
rived at that once celebrated republic 
just at the commencement of evening. 
At that Venice who lately held 

** The gorgeous East in fee, 
And was the safeguard of the West.” 


History has no parallel to that mys- 
terious, silent, gloomy, inexorable 
tyranny she once practised, even to 
her own subjects. 
«« Subtle, invisible, 

And universal as the air they breath’d ! 
A power that never slumber’d, never 

pardon’d ! 
All eye, all ear!” 


Not long was I in finding out the 


palazzo which was the residence of 


the noble English family [ sought. 
It was situated near the Place of St. 
Mark, and I learned with excessive 
chagrin that the “beautiful Lady 
Emily,” as she was called, had but 
just set out in her gondola to enjoy 
the cool breezes of the Adriatic. | 
hired another, and instantly followed 
her, or at least attempted to trace its 
devious course upon the waters, the 
gondoleri assuring me that they knew 
well the track their companions usu- 
ally took. 

We soon came up with an elegant 
private gondola, and there, within 
those silken curtains, partially thrown 
back, I discovered her I sought, re- 
clining upon cushions between her 
husband and her father. I could 
contain myself no longer, but uttered 
a ery of such wild joy at seeing her, 
that all eyes were drawn tow ards me 
from the other boat. 

“It is himself! It is Seymour! 
Father, it is my ——,” and the vehe- 
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ment words of Lady Emily were in- 
terrupted by the colder, significant, 
but more prudent ones of her father, 
Lord Ledbury. 

“Of the poor youth, my lord, she 
means, who, if you recollect, we told 
you some time ago was under the 
strange delusion of fancying himself 
in some strange way related ‘to my 
daughter and myself. He is the son 
of a neighbour of mine in the coun- 
try, a worthy counsellor,—you must 
remember his name,—a Mr. Sergeant 
S , a very talented man, who has 
a silk gown. I have no doubt the 
poor youth has escaped from his fa- 
ther’s protection to come hither.” 

* Age should have regard to truth, 
my lord,” said I, with extreme se- 
verity, my gondola touching theirs. 
“ You know that I am zot the son of 
Counsellor S——. This lady knows 
it too.” 

“ He is extremely handsome, poor 
youth!” exclaimed the younger no- 
bleman, fixing his eyes full upon me. 
“ Emily, dearest ! this is the boy you 
style ‘your brother; and methinks 
he should be so! How wonderful 
is the resemb’ance! Young man, 
come into our gondola; sit down 
there, close beside that lady, and 
whilst you are in Italy share our 
hospitality.” 

“Tt were better not,” said Lord 
Ledbury, looking very uneasy. “ Are 
you aware, Lionel, of this poor lad’s 
infirmity ?” 

“My disease,” I answered indig- 
nantly, “is, 1 believe, a common one. 
I suffer from the injustice, my lord, 
of others.” And I looked him full 
in the face. 

“Seymour!” whispered out a low 
and mournful voice, which brought 
me instantly to my senses. [ knelt 
down at the feet of her who spoke 
to me with such tender reproach, 
seized one of her "se kissed it de- 
votedly, then burst into a flood of 
tears, and, laying my head upon her 
lap — my mother’s lap! I sobbed 
aloud. 

“There is something most extra- 
ordinary in all this,” exclaimed Lord 
Eastlake, very gravely. “ lis emo- 
tion is ae and uncontrollable ; 
yours too, Lady*E mily, seems almost 
equal to his own! Then the like- 
ness! How old say you is this boy ? 
And he turned to the alarmed Lord 
Ledbury. 
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In a moment I perceived that there 
was danger to my beloved mother, 
and before Lord Ledbury could re- 
ply, I did it for him. “Iam older 
than I seem to be,” said I; “and 
that is, I suppose, on account of this 
chicken complexion of mine! I trust 
the winds here of the Adriatic may 
take away its boyish fairness. I am 
twenty. ‘I have looked on my birth- 
certificate twenty times.” 

[ was giving myself thus just 
three years more my real age. ‘This 
assertion of mine seemed to have 
taken an immense weight away from 
the minds of all the party. 

“You must have hada very young 
mother, my good friend Scatter- 
brain,” said Lord Eastlake, recover- 
ing his temper and his cheerfulness 
as he addressed me in answer. “You 
insist, [ find, on being the son of this 
lady, who at your birth could only 
have been thirteen years old.” 

“ Poor lad!” said his father-in-law, 
greatly relieved; “there is no ac- 
counting for the wild fancies of a dis- 
eased brain! I wonder they could 
sutier him to travel thus without 
2 ” | turned fiercely round. 

“Po not vex him, father,” said 
Lady Emily, laying her hand fondly 
on my forehead. “Is he not my 
adopted brother? and I will hence- 
forth see that no danger happens to 
him. You will permit me, Lionel ? 
Will you not ?” 

“Tle seems rather too tall- and 
manly, I should conceive, for a 
lady’s pet,” said her husband, with 
some little shade of ill-humour left. 
“ There is no accounting for woman’s 
caprices! but this is the land, you 
know, for indulging them ; so fondle 
your mad favourite Emily here as 
much as you will, but, for Heaven's 
sake, do not let any of the English 
see you do it, or they might blame 
my foolish weakness in not taking 
him up by the nape of the neck and 
pitching him over into the Ladrone.” 

“And you, Sir Whimper,” con- 
tinued he, addressing myself, “make 
the most of your time; blubber on 
at the feet of this romantic lady, and 
| trust all this weeping will cool that 
hot brain of thine, and relieve it from 
such absurd fancies.” 

{ longed to spring upon my feet 
and plunge the coarse-minded, in- 
sulting nobleman into the waves; 
but the soft, significant pressure of 
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Lady Emily’s hand appeased my in- 
dignation. By degrees, I became 
sensible of the most pleasurable 
sensations; my heart felt full to 
overflowing with tenderness. I 
seemed to be a little child again, and 
receiving a mother’s caresses —the 
most blessed influences that can be 
shed upon a human being. As I thus 
gave way to feeling and spoke not, 
allowing the healing moisture of my 
eyes to fall unchecked,—whilst thus 
engaged, { heard Lord Eastlake ask 
of his father-in-law, sotto voce, “if 
he considered that I could be ever 
dangerous?” “ Crazy people should 
never be too much trusted,” was his 
sage observation. “Besides your 
daughter has so morbid a mind,” 
continued he, “and is subject her- 
self to such romantic flights, as you 
must yourself allow, that I should 
think the company of this brain-sick 
boy not a very salutary thing for 
her.” 

“T have known him from a child,” 
replied Lord Ledbury; “he would 
not hurt a worm. [I have heard his 
excellent father say, that on all other 
points but this he is perfectly sound 
and rational, with more than the 
average share of reasoning power ; 
but that, owing to some accidental 
discourse he must have heard between 
myself and him some years back, re- 
lative to quite another affair than 
himself, this strange aberration of 
mind has seized him, that he was my 
grandson !” : 

“ Are you quite certain that he és 
insane ?” asked Lord Eastlake, with 
peculiar emphasis. “What say the 
medical men of his extraordinary de- 
lusion?” I looked up at this resent- 
fully, and met the eyes of my mother’s 
husband. 

“'The very colour of her eyes and 
hair! the same short upper lip! and 
the exact dimple in the chin! Lord. 
Ledbury,” continued his son-in-law, 
“this youth must be your own son. 
[ have solved the mystery now ; it 
is the only way to account for this 
most wonderful similitude.” 

* You are a keen observer, Lionel,” 
said the old nobleman, with a very 
awkward air and attempt to smile; 
“you should not speak so openly 
your thoughts before my daughter ; 
but you are welcome to believe what 
you please !” 

By this time we had arrived at the 
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principal canal, and our gondola 
struck against the marble steps lead- 
ing to their palazzo. I began to as- 
cend with them, still holding Lad 
Emily’s hand. Lord Eastlake too 
the other. “Sir,” said he, coldly, 
and methought haughtily, “you 
must not interfere with my just 
rights; give me leave to hand my 
lady to her apartments.” And he 
led her forward, she having slightly 
pressed my fingers, as token that she 
wished me to relinquish my hold of 
her. 

“Seymour,” whispered Lord Led- 
bury to me, drawing me aside, “if 
you value the peace of mind of that 
beloved lady, be cautious how you ad- 
dress her. Suspicion, once awakened, 
is seldom Tulled again to repose! 
Why did you hazard this imprudent 
step? -It may destroy her happiness 
for ever.” 

“Why have I not been trusted, 
sir?” said I, with much bitterness. 
“ Why so cruelly neglected? Mat- 
ters must now take their course.” 

“ And their course will be misery,” 
said he, mournfully. ‘“ Well, be it 
so! Destiny must do its work!” 
And we entered the palazzo toge- 
ther. 

“One morning, by a rare chance, 
for Lord Eastlake doated so much 
on Lady Emily that he was con- 
stantly with her, I found her alone 
and in tears. I rushed to her feet 
and embraced her knees. She looked 
down upon me. 

“Oh! my beloved Seymour!” 
said she, passing her white hand 
across my up-turned forehead, then 
playing with the ringlets of my hair. 
“ This is a sad —sad state of things! 
I shall sink under it. Seymour, you 
must leave us.” 

“If you command me I must obey 
you,” said I, mournfully. “I feared 
this happiness could not last.” 

“ Happiness!” exclaimed the lady, 
casting up her fine eyes to heaven. 
To me, alas, it is only a name! a 
vision of earliest youth! It might 
have been otherwise.” 

“ Qne word, dear sufferer,” cried 
I, in high excitement. “ Never may 
we have such an opportunity again ! 
Tell me, I beseech—I implore you, 
who was my father ?” 

“Seymour! you have read of the 
birth of Achilles, of ‘Theseus, and 
the twin brothers, the founders of 
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imperial Rome,” answered Lady 
Emily Eastlake, seeking to smile, 
but tears would still come to her ex- 
pressive eyes. “Can you not ima- 
gine, dear Seymour, that some demi- 
god has visited your mother, who- 
ever she may be, and that she gave 
you birth in consequence of such 
1igh honour ?” 

“Treat me not as if I were an 
idiot, or, as they choose to call me, 
devoid of the blessed light of reason, 
thou mysterious one!” said I, hold- 
ing up my hands to her. “That he 
was a great, a glorious being who 
won thy early love, I can readily 
believe ; but lives he still on 
earth ?” 

“ In my heart he will never die!” 
answered she, fervently. “Ask me 
no more.” 

“And you feel affection for his 
child ? nswer me that, and I will 
refrain from more,’ I exclaimed, 
passionately. 

“ Question your own heart, un- 
happy boy!” said she, in a tone of 
agony, “and that can answer you.” 

“ Tt speaks of nothing but my own 
intense affection and deep sorrow,” 
I replied, with eloquence that only 
feeling can impart. “There is an 
ample treasury of love within me, 
but all refuse to accept its countless 
riches! It corrodes and gives me 
anguish. Since you dare not receive 
this hoarded store of wealth, at least 
let me know the other author of my 
being. Mother! does he live ?” 

“Seymour, you agonise me! He 
does not.” 

“Another word. 
his name ?” 

“ Not as his son!—not as his son !” 
cried Lady Emily, wringing her 
hands. 

“And you love him still! They 
tore him from you! Was he be- 
neath your rank? Speak to me; 
tell me he was not unworthy of you. 
I conjure you by his name.’ 

“Seymour, I can hide nothing 
from you. ‘The author of your be- 
ing and my first love was not inferior 
in rank to myself. Alas! he was 
too high above me. He was an hero 
and an emperor; his name will be 
transmitted down the roll of time as 
equal, if not superior, to an Alex- 
der and a Cxsar; I became dazzled 
with his greatness, and, although a 
mere child, sent for education to 
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a foreign country, my dreams were 
only of is 

“ Merciful God!” cried I, in ecstasy. 
“Am I the son, then, of the great 
conqueror of the world ?” 

. loved your mother, and 
like a second Semele, in receiving a 
second Jupiter into her arms, she 
has sealed her own doom. 


‘ The illustrious god, descending from his 
height, 

Came rushing to her in a storm of light ; 

The mortal dame, too feeble to engage 

‘The lightning’s flashes and the thunder’s 
rage, 

Consum’d amid the glories she desir'd, 

And in the terrible embrace expired.’ 

Pausanias, Ovid, Dryden. 


“My happiness, at least, expired 
in that embrace,” said Lady Emily. 
“ But, beloved Seymour, I will seize 
this opportunity, since I have told 
you thus far, of placing round your 
neck a miniature, surrounded with 
diamonds, of him who hung it round 
my own a few weeks only before your 
birth.” 

She was in the act of suspending 
the highly finished portrait about my 
neck, and I of kissing it, when, fury 
darting from his eyes, Lord Eastlake 
burst into the room. He had over- 
heard the whole of our conversation ! 
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Little knew I of what followed. 
The last object I saw was Lady 
Emily, my acknowledged mother, 
sinking on the floor pale as the 
dead. A raging fever seized on me ; 
There was sufficient ground af- 
forded, no doubt, during this pro- 
tracted illness for the interested 
medical men who attended me to 
pronounce me insane. She inter- 
Jered not to saveme. She gave me up. 
I was, when out of danger, conducted 
by strangers hither, and, except in 
the loss of liberty, the dearest pos- 
session of man, and absence from her, 
have no cause to find fault with my 
treatment. 

Whether my adored, but cruel 
mother is still living, I know not. 
It is better she should be dead, than 
suffer as she has done — must do, if 
alive, from the additional pang of 
having her only child incarcerated 
for life, by her permission, no doubt, 
only because he mentions the im- 
mortal name of his father. 

Kind and generous young man! 
brother of my soul! this is a simple 
statement of my history! Write to 
me, visit me. By your friendship, 
drop a cordial within that bitter cup 
of life it has been my destiny to have 
ever at my lips.—Farewell. 





May-day in the Country and May-day in Town. 


MAY-DAY IN THE COUNTRY 


** May must be drawn with a sweet and amiable countenance, 


[ May, 


AND MAY-DAY IN TOWN. 


clad in a robe of 


white and green, embroidered with daffodils, hawthorns, and blue-bottles.” 


Joun Mutton was in his very hap- 
piest and brightest mood when he 
wrote, 


“Now the bright morning star, day’s 
harbinger, 

Comes dancing from the east, and leads 
with her 

The flow’ry May, who from her green 
lap throws 

The yellow cowslip and the pale prim- 
rose. 

Hail, beauteous May ! that dost inspire 

Mirth, and youth, and warm desire ; 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 

Hill and dale doth boast thy ‘blessing. 

Thus we salute thee with our early song, 

And welcome thee, and wish thee long.” 


There is a falling off in the last 
line which surprises and displeases 
the ear; but the heart returns to 
the first four with bounding joy and 
with the springing of delight ; danc- 
ing, indeed, with the bright morning 
star, at the sight of young, laughing, 
merry, gay, and vernal May. Ilow 
charming is that conceit of “ the 
green lap of May!” whilst herself is 
throwing, or tossing from that lap 
the cowslip and the primrose! This 
is poetry; not merely rhyme, not 
cold sentiment and formal grouping ; 
but it is thought, surrounded with 
the flowers of a glowing imagination ; 
and it is feeling of the purest and 
most ethereal character. We would 
rather have written those four lines 
than have been the author of the 
best page in Paradise Lost. That 
“ bright morning star which came 
dancing from the east,” we love with 
all our hearts, and are prepared to 
welcome sweet flow’ry May, whose 
return we are about to celebrate in 
our well-loved Regina. 

But here comes Thomson, the in- 
structor of our boyhood, the com- 
panion of our youthful days, the 
friend of virtue, the disciple of Na- 
ture, the Salvator Rosa of the Sea- 
sons; and he charms and enchants 
us with his music and his truth- 
fulness :— 


“Come, gentle Spring, ethereal mildness, 
come, 

And from the bosom of yon dropping 
cloud, 


While music wakes around, veil’d in a 
shower 

Of shadowing roses, on our plains de- 
scend,” 


And again :— 


“‘ Wide flush the fields, the softening ait 
is balm,— 

Echo the mountains round, 
smiles ; 

And every sense and every heart is joy.” 


the forest 


Who would venture to write an- 
other line on spring after such 
thoughts as these? Then comes 
the beauteous spring, gentle, ethereal, 
mild; wrapped in a cloud indeed, 
but dropping from that cloud ver- 
dure and beauty. The air is soft, 
the fields spring into flowery life, 
the forest smiles ; and man, and beast, 
—all nature,—shew their happiness, 
their joy. Thomson is the poct of 
nature. Burns and Blomfield are 
delicious, but Thomson excels them 
all. He has drunk so deeply at the 
fountain—tasted so often the honey 
of the sunny-bank bees—listened so 
long to the thrush and the wood- 
lark, to the melancholy murmurs of 
the stock-dove, to the mellow note 
of the bullfinch, to the whistle of 
the blackbird, to the shrill and loud- 
voiced lark—the messenger of morn, 
—that he sings with them all, or 
chirps the merry note of the jinnets 
who fly about the flowery furze. He 
knows so well the virgin white 
hyacinths, the potent and fragrant 
jonquilles, the fair hanging narcis- 
sus, the fabled carnations, the gay, 
spotted pinks, the cheerful lilac, the 
modest violet, the laughing butter- 
cup, the humble daisy, the welcoming 
primrose, and the blooming rose, that 
he is Nature’s own gardener, and 
Flora’s own botanist. He makes us 
all in love with our plants, and Aéss 
that sward which once we only érod 
upon. 

But what says Spenser in his 
Fuéry Queene ?— Spenser, who pos- 
sessed the highest endowments of 
sacred minstrelsy,—with whom aros¢ 
the sun of sacred poetry, —whose 
light was so beautiful,—and whose 
shadows of fiction were so kindled 
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and coloured,—in whose poems can 
be traced the footsteps of truth 
through the dim religious light of 
his winding allegory ; in whieh, also, 
may be heard the music of dev otion, 
and from whose poetry may be seen 
to ascend the incense of praise from 
the altar of imagination ?>—He, whose 
ear was awake to every combination 
of sounds, whose eye was susceptible 
of every shade of colour, whose fancy 
melted into every shape of beauty, 
and whose heart glowed with every 
emotion of tenderness! What has 
he said of that joyous jocund spring, 
which, once more, we welcome to our 
heart’s content ?— 


“ So forth issued the seasons of the year: 

First, lusty Spring, all dight in leaves of 
floures 

That freshly budded, and new bloosmes 
did beare, 

In which a thousand birds had built 
their boures, 

That sweetly sung 
moures 

And in his band a javelin he did beare, 

And on his head (as fit for warlike 
stoures ) 

A guilt engraven morion he did weare, 

That as some did him love, so others did 
him feare.” 


to call forth para- 


How bold—original—striking — 
unique! “ Zusty spring,” 
flowers and leaves, of buds and blos- 
soms, of birds and bowers, of song 
and love! Lusty” spring,—the 
forerunner of the days to follow, 
when the trees should bow down 
with fruit, when the vines should be 
thick with clusters, when the fields 
should be yellow with ripened corn, 
and the forests with nuts and ber- 
ries, chestnuts and acorns! Spring, 
“ lusty” spring, invigorated by rough 
winter, cold breezes, and northern 
blasts; led on by the bright morn- 
ing star, and dancing from the east, 
with a javelin in his hand and a 
morion on his head, comes forward 
“dight in leaves of floures that 
freshly budded.” 

Oh, the harmony, the beauty, the 
life, the soul, the truth, we find in 
these poets of Nature! They knew 
her, wooed her, studied her, felt her, 
wept with her, laughed with her, 
bent with her, rose with her, knelt 
with her, sprung with her. They 
were enthusiasts, and no others can 
write about her. Those who love 
Spring so as to describe her, must 


—full of 
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pace the earth with her im all the 
primal pomp of her beauty, with 
flowers and soft airs, and the song of 
birds every where about her, and the 
blue sky and the bright clouds above. 
But, alas! the soft songs of maidens 
are no longer blended with her 
breath, as it whispers among the new 
leaves; their slender feet no longer 
trace her footsteps in the fields, and 
woods, and wayside copses, or dance 
delighted measures round the flowery 
offerings that she prompted their 
lovers to place before them on the 
village green :— 


“Then sing, ye birds,—sing, sing a joy- 
ous song ! 
And let the young lambs bound 
As to the tabor’s sound ; 
We, in thought, will join your throng 
Ye that pipe and ye that play, 
Ye that through your he - to- -day 
Feel the gl ladness of the M ray. 


For here we are at MAy-pAy, and 
yet how few of us are going “a 
maying |” 


** When merry May first early calls the 
morn, 


With merry maids a-maying they do go.” 


But not now, Master Sidney. They 
did so once, and right well would 
they do to renew the practice; but 
though Milton tells us that Cupid 
once met Aurora “ a-maying,” and 
they both set to work “ to playing,” 
such sort of work is sadly out of 
fashion now, for 


“ The world is too much with us; late 
and soon 
Getting and spending » we lay waste 
our powers ; 
Little we see in nature that is ours: 
We have given our hearts away—a sordid 
boon!” 


Yes, we have once more arrived 
at the first of May. ‘The statel 
horse-chestnut is presenting us wit 
its pyramidal flowers. ‘The leaves, 
so green and perfumed, are shading 
the garden of the old vicar. The 
honeysuckles, that make a little 
bower of the trellised doorway of the 
vicarage, are in full leaf. ‘The elms 
are advancing. ‘The ivy puts forth 
its young shoots ; and even the dark, 
dark yew is once more exhibiting a 
look of green old age. But oh, that 
sweet hawthorn, that best flower of 
flowery May, how grateful is the 
breath wafted from its branches and 
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its lovely censors! It is pink and it 
is white ; the leaves and the blossoms 
are here mixed together, not separate, 
not blossoms preceding leaves, but 
both in gay and charming company. 
How elegant is the sycamore — how 
noble the oak—how cool the walnut 
—how beauteous the mulberry-trees ! 
but these latter trees are as yet 
greatly in arrear, whilst the sycamore 
is already most enlivening and gay. 
How brilliant is the green of the 
wheat field! Ilow yellow and glit- 
tering is that field of kingcups! 
It was surely in sueh a field that 
Jupiter visited Danaé in a shower of 
gold. Tow modest and pretty are 
these cowslips,—and_ these wiles- 
loured weeds, too, in the cheerful 
hedge-row! There is the campion, 
with its single lake-coloured flowers 
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scattered aloof from each other upon 
their long, bare stems. By that 
small rippling rivulet the water- 
violet rears its head, forming in rosy- 
rising clusters a flowery pyramid. 
There are the hyacinths in blue pro- 
fusion; and there, too, the lady- 
smock, the scented woodruff, and the 
dandelion ; while the cuckoo-pint in 
its green pavilion keeps watch over 
the flowery tribe. 
Yes, this is May-day morning :— 


“ Oh, come! and while the rosy-footed 
May 

Steals blushing on, together let us tread 

The morning dews, and gather in their 
prime, 

Fresh blooming flowers, to grace thy 
braided hair 

And thy lov’d bosom, that improves their 
sweets.” 


MAY-DAY IN THE COUNTRY. 


“« Right well I call to mind, 
When (yet a boy) whole suns and lengthen’d days 
I oft employ’d in chanting sylvan lays.”’ 


Those were right joyous days in- 
deed, dear Virgil. And few there 
are among us who can forget those 
hours of our dreaming, gliding, 
swift-passing youth. ‘Then it was 
that we pursued the butterflies, which 
fluttered past us like winged flowers. 
They were the messengers of fairies, 
and brought us tidings of the sum- 
mer. Hlow we laughed and sung 
whilst we looked at their green and 
purple colours borne on invisible 
gossamer wings! How we sported 
with the blithe companies of gnats in 
the sunbeams! How we chirruped 
with the way-side cricket! How we 
wtzhed the great humble bee boom- 
iag along, first startling, then pleas- 
ing our ear. How we hailed the re- 
turning days of the heavy cockchafer, 
as he hummed drowsily along, or 
flurred from out some lime tree, or 
flung his mailed form into even our 
faces! How we watched the swal- 
low industrious!y preparing for the 
toils of the summer! low the 
“ martin” engaged our attention un- 
der the eaves of the farm-houses ; 
and the “ swifts ” within the clefts of 
old churches and castles, abbeys and 
haunted towers !— 


“ Of all the fair months that round the 
sun 
In light-lustre dance their circles run, 


Sweet May, sweet May, shine thou 
for me; 
For still when thy earliest beams arise, 
That youth who beneath the blue lake 
lies, 
Sweet May, sweet May, returns to me.” 


Moore has shone brilliantly in 
the melody from which we have ex- 
tracted this stanza. His “ young 
dance of spring,” and the legend of 
O’Donohue’s mistress, are worthy, 
both in thought and expression, of a 
national poet. But, if we mistake 
not much, that youth, who beneath 
the blue lake lay, loved the many 
shaded greens and the variously 
shaped flowers of this gay and beau- 
teousseason. The rich-scented wall- 
flower,—the many-coloured heart's- 
ease,—the lily of the valley, so deli- 
cate both in form and odour, with 
its bright little illumination-lamps 
looking out meekly from their pavi- 
lions of emerald green,—the towering 
blue monk’s head,—and the funny 
snake’s head, could not have been 
strangers to that visionary chieftain, 
who was the idol and “ the love of a 
young and a beautiful girl, so im- 
pressed with the idea of his existence, 
that she fancied herself in love with 
him, and at last, in a fit of insanity, 
on a May morning, threw herself 
into the lake of Killarney.” 
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But here is the lilac in its rich 
fulness ; the Guelder rose, too, fling- 
ing up its white light spheres into 
the air; the mountain ash, with its 
fans of white blossom ; the elder-tree, 
with its fantastic boughs of bloom 
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and its strong yet delicious odour ; 
whilst the laburnum now hangs forth 
its golden glories, which grace for a 
few short days the garden and the 
shrubbery. 


MAY-DAY IN THE COUNTRY IN OLDEN TIME. 


“ Their feastes, and all their holydayes 
they keep throughout the yeare, 

Are full of vile idolatry, and heathen-like 
appeare ; 

I shew not here their daunces yet with 
filthy gestures mad, 

Nor other wanton sports that on the 
holydayes are had ; 

In some place solemn sights and showes, 
and pageants faire are play’d, 

With sundry sorts of maskers brave in 
straunge attire arrai’d.” 


Serious charges, Master Googe, and 
difficult, we hope, to be proved; but 
still we must hear what the pastor of 
King’s Norton, in 1660 (Thomas 
Hall), wrote against May games and 
Maypoles : — 


** Most of these Maypoles are stollen, 
yet they give out that the poles are given 
to them, when, upon thorow examina- 
tion, ’twill be found that most of them 
are stollen. There were two Maypoles 
set up in my parish ; the one was stollen, 
and the other was given by a profest 
Papist. That which was stollen was 
said to be given ; when it was proved to 
their faces that it was stollen, and they 
made to acknowledge their offence : this 
pole was rated at five shillings. If all 
the poles, one with another, were so 
rated which were stollen this May, what 
a considerable summ it would amount 
to!” 


Good Mr. Hall, what a cross- 
grained man thou must have been! 
the Cocker of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; the very beau idéal of an eccle- 
siastical Bonnycastle ; the prototype 
of Joey Hume, of calculating cele- 
brity! and yet, after all, good Mr. 
Ifall could be witty,—for he ar- 
raigned the goddess Flora at his bar. 


“ Flora, hold up thy hand; thou art 
here indicated by the name of Flora of 
the city of Rome, in the county of Ba- 
bylon,— for that thou, contrary to the 
peace of our sovereign lord, his crown 
and dignity, hast brought in a pack of 
practical fanatics, viz. ignorants, atheists, 
papists, drunkards, swearers, swash 
bucklers,* maid-marrions,t morris- 


dancers, maskers, mummers,$ maypole. 
stealers, health-drinkers, gamesters, lewd 
men, light women, contemners of magis- 
trates, affronters of ministers, rebellious 
to masters, disobedient to parents, mis- 
spenders of time,” Xe. 


So Flora, poor Flora, is dragged 
through mud and mire, and made 
responsible for her own sins and the 
sins of others,—for sins committed 
and sins not committed; whilst the 
Maypole is made to declare that 
knaves, dancing lobs, mincing queans, 
popish clerks, debauched knights, 
and drunken gentlemen are its chief 
supporters. 

Never mind, good Mister Tall, in 
spite of thee, and even of Bisho 
Latimer,—who, by the by, we think 
attacked not May-day, but Robin 
Hood’s-day, in his celebrated sermon 
preached before Edward VL., within 
the preaching place in the palace of 
Westminster, on the 8th of March, 
1549 ; we say, in spite of both, the 
May games went on,—the lord and 
lady of the May were elected,—the 
me a took the field,— Lady Flora 
saluted the king,— May milk-maids 
dance round the maypole with silver 
cups,—and the woods were stripped 
of their flowers to make poseys, and 
bowpots, and nosegays, and garlands, 
for this first Nature's holiday in each 
opening year. 

As Strutt, in his Sports and Pas- 
times, has not given the passage with 
correctness from the sermon of Bishop 
Latimer, we haye transcribed it li- 
terally. 


** I came once myself to a place, riding 
on a journey homeward from London ; 
and 1 sent worde over night into the 
towne that I would preach there in the 
morning, because it was holyday, and me 
thought it was an holydaye’s worke. 
The church stoode in my way, and I 
tooke my horse and my company, and 
went thither (I thought I should have 
founde a great company in the church) ; 
and when I came there, the church door 





* Gladiators, who committed robberies and murders, 
t Mistresses of the lords of the May. 


¢ Disguised persons, 
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was fast locked. I taried there halfe an 
hower and more, and at last the key was 
founde, and one of the parishe comes to 
me and sayes, ‘Sir, this is a busie day 
with us, we cannot heare you; it is 
Robin Hoode’s-day. The parish are 
gone abrode togather for Robin Hoode ; 
| pray you let* them not. I was fayne 
then to give place to Robin Hoode; I 
thought my Rochet should have been re- 
garded though I were not ; but it would 
not serve,—it was fayne to give place to 


Robin Hoode’s men.” 


We confess we are not at all dis- 
posed to side with the parish, or to 
take part against the bishop; but on 
behalf of our own dear May-day, we 
are bound in truth to urge, that the 
first of flowery May was celebrated 
long, long before the times of Robin 
Hood ; and that it was not till the 
sixteenth century that this famous 
outlaw was personified in the pa- 
geantry of the May games. 

Yes, indeed, the first of flowery 
May was, as Bourne tells us,t not 
only celebrated by the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, but likewise by almost 
all other nations. 


“ On the kalends, on the first day of 
May, commonly called May-day, the 
juvenile part of both sexes are wont to 
rise a little after midnight, and walk to 
some neighbouring wood, accompanied 
with music, and the blowing of horns ; 
when they break down branches of trees, 
and adorn them with nosegays and crowns 
of flowers. When this is done, they re- 
turn with their booty homewards, about 
the rising of the sun, and make their 
doors and windows to triumph in the 
glowing spoil, The after part of the 
day is chiefly spent in dancing round 
a tall pole, which is called a Maypole, 
which, being placed in a convenient part 
of the village, stands there as it were 
consecrated to the goddess of flowers, 
without the least violation offered it in 
the whole circle of the year. And this is 
not the custom of the British common 
people only, but it is the custom of the 
generality of other nations, eae | 
of ‘the Italians, of whom Polydore Vergil 
tells us, that the youth of both sexes 
were accustomed to go into the fields on 
the kalends of May, and bring thence 
branches of trees, singing all the way 
they came, and so placed them in the 
doors of their houses. This is the relic 
of an ancient custom among the Heathen, 
who observed the four last days of April, 
and the first of May, in honour of the 
goddess Flora. 


* Hinder. 
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** From this custom of the Heathens 
hath ours undoubtedly come ; and 
though for that reason barely it need not 
be laid aside, yet, forasmuch as many 
country people are of opinion that the ob- 
servation of this ceremony is a good 
omen, and a procurer of the success of 
the fruits of the earth, which is entirely 
a piece of superstition ; ~ because, 
also, much wickedness and debauchery 
are committed, to the ae of whole 
families, and the dishonour of religion, 
there is all the reason in the world for 
laying it aside.” 

Well said, indeed, good Master 
Bourne ; but what did Polydore 
Vergil write of the old Heathen cus- 
tom, and of keeping May-day as a 
national holiday ? 


“ Est autem consuetudinis ut Juventus 
promiscui sexus letabunda cal. Maii exeat 
in agros, et cantilans inde virides reportet 
arborium ram Ss, eCosque ante domorum fores 


ponat, preesertium apud Italos.’ 


Shakspeare alludes to the early 
rising on May-morning when he 
say ._— 

‘Tis as much impossible, 
Unless we swept them from the door 
with cannons, 
To scatter ’em, as tis to make ‘em sleep 
On May-day morning.” 


An old Romish calendar, cited by 
Mr. Brand, declares, that on the 30th 
April the boys go out to seek May 
trees :-— 


“* Maii arbores a pueris exquiruntur.’ 


And a very pretty amusement it was ; 
though P hilip Stubs, in his Anatomy 
of Abuses, got in a famous passion 
with them :— 


** Against a Maie day, or some other 
time of the year, every parish, towne, or 
village assemble the mselves, both men, 
women, and children-; and either alto- 
gether, or dividing themselves into com- 
panies, they goe some to the woods and 
groves, some to the hills and mountains, 
some to one piace, some to another, 
where they spend all the night in plea- 
sant pastimes, and in eis they re- 
turn, bringing with them birche boughes 
and brane shes of tree 
semblies withal. 


to deck their 
But their chiefest 
jewel they bring from thence is the maie- 
pole, w hich they bring home with great 
veneration, as thus :—they twentie 
or fourtie yoke of oxen, every oxe having 
nosegaie of flowers tied on the 
tip of his hornes, and these oxen drawe 


as- 


have 


a sweete 


+ eniaah 8 Antiquities of the aia People, 1725 ,chap, xxv. 
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home the maypoole, their stinking idol 
rather, which they covered all over with 
fiowers and hearbes, bound round with 
strings from the top to the bottome, and 
sometimes it was painted with variable 
colours, having two or three hundred 
men, women, and children following it 
with great devotion. And thus equip- 
ped, it was reared with handkerchiefes 
and flagges streaming on the top; they 
strawe the ground round about it; they 
bind green boughs about it; they set up 
summer-halles, bowers, and harbours 
hard by it; and then fall they to banquet- 
ting and feasting, to leaping and dancing 
about it, as the Heathen people did at 
the dedication of their idolls, I have 
heard it credibly reported, by men of 
great gravity, credite, and reputation, 
that of fourtie, threescore, or an hundred 
maides going to the wood, there have 
scarcely the third part of them returned 
home againe as they went.” 


Sad hearing, indeed, Philip Stubs ; 
but let us hope there was much of 
exaggeration in such statements as 
thine: though Mathieu Laensberg, 
the prophet, alludes to such results 
when he says :— 

** Mai, ce brillant mois des amours, 

Des plaisirs ramene le cours. 

Prends garde que dans ton ménage 

Il ne porte un peu de ravage.” 


What a natural transition it is 
from Mathieu Laensberg to our own 
sweet poet, who sang,— 

*€ On a day, alack the day! 

Love, whose month is ever May, 

Spied a blossom passing fair 

Playing in the wanton air.” 


And then :— 


“ Maids are May when they are maids, 
But the sky changes when they are 
wives.” 

But what with Laensberg and 
Shakspeare, we shall forget the Lord 
and Lady of the May, if we do not 
rub up our memories in the Archeo- 
logia and in Strype’s Memorials. It 
seems that, at the celebration of the 
May-games, a lord and lady of the 
sports were elected, and they presided 
over them. In later times, Robin 
Hood, or rather his representative, 
was the president; and the female 
was styled Maid Marian, after the 
name of his faithful mistress. The 
companions of Robin Hood were 
called his men, and were equipped in 
appropriate dresses, generally green. 
Morris-dancing was one of the chief 


pastimes on May-day. The gar- 
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ments of the dancers were adorned 
with bells, which were not placed 
there merely for the sake of orna- 
ment, but were to be sounded as they 
danced. The bells were of different 
sizes, and were called the fore bell, 
second bell, treble, and tenor (or 
great bell). ‘The principal dancer in 
the morris was more superbly dressed 
than his companions. They were 
not limited in number, and the 
hobby-horse was subsequently in- 
troduced into the dance. ‘This 
hobby-horse had the resemblance of 
the head and tail of a horse, with a 
light wooden frame for the body. 
It was attached to the person who 
was to perform the double character, 
covered with trappings to the ground, 
so as to conceal the feet of the actor. 
Thus equipped, he pranced about, to 
the great amusement of the lookers- 
on. 

It is said in the Archeologia, that 
the morris-dancers in 1560 were 
practised at festivals, that the popu- 
lace might be indulged; and that 
this indulgence was resorted to from 
a political point of view, to keep 
them in good humour. 

It is wittily observed by Fuller, 
“that as careful mothers and nurses, 
on condition they can get their 
children to part with knives, are 
contented to let them play with rat- 
tles; so they permitted ignorant 
people still to retain some of their 
fond and foolish customs, that they 
might remove from them the most 
dangerous and destructive supersti- 
tions.” 

All writers agree that the people 
seemed greatly to relish their dances 
and ballads much better than they 
did “ more solid food.” Sloth says, 
in Piers Ploughman :— 


“I cannot parfit by my pater noster as 
the priest it syngeth, 

But I can rymes of Robenhode, and Ran- 
dof Erl of Chester.” 


Speaking of morris-dancers, and 
morris-bells, a certain J. M. asked 
the great Mr. Handel “ what he took 
to be the genuine and peculiar taste in 
dancing of the several nations in Eu- 
rope?” To the French he gave the 
minuet ; to the Spaniard, the sara- 
band ; to the Italian, the arietta; and 
to the English, the morris-dance, or 
hornpipe.” In the Archeologia we 
also learn, that in the churchwarden’s 
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accounts for the parish church of St. 
Helen's, Abingdon, Berkshire, in the 
year 1560, in the third year of Queen 
Elizabeth, there was a charge of “ one 
shilling for two dossin morres belles ;” 
and in the year following there is an 
article of eighteen pence for “ setting 
up Robin Hood’s bower,”—doubt- 
less “an arbour or booth at a fes- 
tival.” 


“Oh the golden days of good Queen 


Bess ; 
Merry be the memory of good Queen 
Bess !” 


The grand May-game at Green- 
wich in the reign of Henry VII. 
did not belong to May-day,—for it 
did not commence till the 14th, and 
only concluded about the same day 
in the month of June. The royal 
May-game at Shooter's Hill, per- 
formed before Henry VIII. when 
young, was also rather an exhibition 
by the officers of his guards, who 
personated Robin Hood and his men, 
than any national pastimes or public 
rejoicings. Still the following de- 
scription, as given by Hall, in his 
life of Henry VIIL, is amusing :— 


“The officers of the King’s Guards 
met in a body amounting to 200, all of 
them clothed in green, and headed by 
their captain, who personated Robin 
Hood. ‘They met the king one morning 
as he was riding to take the air acccom- 
panied by the queen and a large suite of 
the nobility ofboth sexes. ‘The fictitious 
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foresters first amused them with a double 
discharge of their arrows ; and then the 
chief, approaching the king, invited him 
to see the manner in which he and his 
companions lived. The king complied 
with the request ; and the archers, blow- 
ing their horns, conducted him and his 
train into the wood under the hill, where 
an arbour was made with green boughs, 
having a hall, a great chamber, and an 
inner chamber, and the whole was covered 
with flowers and sweet herbs. When the 
company had entered the arbour, Robin 
Hood excused the want of more abundant 
refreshment, saying to the king, ‘ Sir, we 
outlaws usually breakfast upon venison, 
and have no other food to offer you.’ 
The king and queen then sat down, and 
were served with venison and wine ; and 
after the entertainment, with which it 
seems they were well pleased, they de- 
parted, and on their return were met by 
two ladies riding in a rich open chariot, 
drawn by five horses. Every horse, ac- 
cording to Holingshed, had his name upon 
his head; and upon every horse sat a 
lady, with her name written. On the first 
horse, called Lawde, sat Humidity ; on 
the second, called Memeon, sat Lady 
Vert, or green; on the third, called 
Pheton, sat Lady Vegitive ; on the fourth, 
called Rimphon, sat Lady Pleasaunce ; 
on the fifth, called Lampace, sat Sweet 
Odour. Both of the ladies in the chariot 
were splendidly apparelled ; one of them 
personified the Lady May, and the other 
Lady Flora, who saluted the king with 
divers goodly songs, and so brought him 
to Greenw ich,” 


And there we will leaye them, in 
order to take a view of 


IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


“ With gilded staff and crossetl scarf the May-lord here I stand.” 


Here we are, then, all assembled 
in Cornhill,—that very same Corn- 
hill which was lately visited by the 
Prince Albert on occasion of laying 
the foundation-stone of the New 
Royal Exchange. It is about ten in 
the forenoon. The citizens of Lon- 
don, of all estates and of ever parish, 
are returning with their spoils. They 
have all been “a- Maying ;” miter 
are laden most heavily with their 
flowers, their boughs, and their gar- 
lands. The good archers, the mor- 
ris-dancers, and the music, take the 
lead. And now we are before the 
parish church of St. Andrew, and 
the time has come for the setting up 


the great shaft or principal Maypole. 
Hiow gay are the suits of armour ; 
how brilliant the caparisons of the 
horses ; how gilded and painted are 
the carriages, and wains, and wagons 
of all the people ; what shouts of joy 
rend the air; what merryandrews 
make the common folk laugh, and 
even the wiser ones stare ; how fine 
a-looking man is the Lord, and how 
beautiful a girl is the Lady of the 
May ; how splendid are their scarfs, 
their ribands, their pearls, and all 
their other fineries ! They are seated 
in a triumphal car drawn by twelve 
oxen, adorned with ribands, flowers, 
branches of trees, and horns tipped 
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with gold and silver. The Meadow 
Queen is also here. How beautiful 
is her robe of flowers, and how be- 
spangled with roses and lilies, violets 
and primroses, is her green petticoat ! 
‘There are the jugglers and the boure 
dowes, and the merryandrews too. 
The mountebanks have their fools, 
and the jugglers are nimble and 
clever. There stands a seller of 
Tansy cakes ; and there are parties of 
the common people engaged with a 
twisted tree, which they are about 
to carry, as in the week before Easter, 
to the residence of the mayor of 
London. 

But what is this crowd coming 
from Fenchurch Street, so noisy and 
sportive, so full of mirth and of wine? 
‘They are the archers of Shoreditch. 
They are headed by the Duke of 
Shoreditch, and are displaying their 
long-bows and their splendid arrows, 
whilst their bands of music are play- 
ing triumphal marches. On their 
necks are chains of gold. They are 
guarded by four thousand whifflers 
and billmen, besides pages and foot- 
men, and they also have come to be 
present at the planting of the City 
Maypole. 

How gay and many-coloured are 
the flags ; how the handkerchiefs are 
streaming from the windows; how 
the merry girls laugh and dance for 
joy; how the multitude shout and 
sing as the Maypole is reared! And 
now it is noon. Ales, and cakes, 
and cider, just make their appearance, 
and the morris-dancers arrive with 
their caps and their bells. Cards, 
dice, tables, are played in the public 
streets. The fool-plough is played 
also in London. The festival of fools 
is imitated in Cheapside. Goose- 
dancing is another of the amusements 
of the common people; and though 
Shrove Tuesday has passed, cock- 
fighting and pancakes are not the 
less common. As the afternoon 
wears away, stage-players appear; and 
crowds collect around them whilst 
the “ wonders of Robin Hood,” and 
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the feats and frolics of his men, are 
gazed on with breathless attention by 
the citizens of London. 

“The Lord of the May” has also 
appeared. Ie has his speech to make 
to his liege subjects, for to-day he is 
omnipotent. He is surrounded by 
the governors and masters of the 
City, and on this first of May his will 
is law. 

And now comes the elephant, with 
a castle on his back. Torches pre- 
cede him, and incense is burnt before 
him. In the castle are young girls 
with branches of trees, adorned with 
flowers, and blue burning torches 
also. ‘They look like fairies; whilst 
the contrast of the dark, slow-moving 
elephant, is most striking and pic- 
turesque. 

Round the Maypole there are 
booths erected and bowers planted 
for this one great day, the first of 
May. Within them are seats and 
refreshments; and by their sides are 
rings and circles of merry dancers 
who dance from morn till eve, and 
eve till morn again, in rapid and 
endless succession. 

And then the bonfires begin ; yes, 
bonfires in the streets of London; 
and the sturdy citizens fear not for 
their houses, though there are no 
insurance companies to protect them 
from loss by fire. “ It 1s May-day,” 
and that is the answer to all appre- 
hensions and to all complaints. 

Then there are the “ merry milk- 
maids,” with their pyramids of silver 
tankards, with their milk-pails hung 
round with flowers and ribands, with 
their salvers and their silver cups, 
and with their dances and songs. 

In one word, all the world is at 
play to-day, and London looks like 
a large village at fair-time :— 


“ All the earth is gay, 

Land and sea 
Give themselves up to jollity ; 
And with the first of May 
Doth every one keep holiday.” 


MAY-DAY IN THE COUNTRY IN EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FORTY-TWO. 


‘** God made the country, 
But man made the town.” 


Though morris - dancing is now 
known only to history ; though “ the 
brisk young wenches in the country 
parishes” dance no longer round the 


Maypole; though Robin Hood and 
his men are superseded by the rural 
police ; though fictitious foresters 
have resigned their pretensions to 
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coast- guard men and sworn con- 
stables ; though Whitsun ales, drank 
on May-day, have been long since 
suppressed by the societies ‘of. the 
“ tea-total” bibbers; though merry 
milk-maids have sold their places to 
crabbed milk-men or to sour milk- 
women; though the music and blow- 
ing of horns at an early hour on May 
morning or on the previous eve are 
heard no more ; though nosegays and 
crowns of flowers have been forced 
to yield to actions for trespasses and 
indictments for petty larceny; though 
our doors and windows are no more 
adorned with the flowery spoils of 
our younger population; though the 


Maypole is spoken of as a relic of 


barbarous days; though even the boys 
go not out to seek May-trees ; though 
dancing hath become as unpopular 
as singing, so that our rural popula- 
tion are without amusements and re- 
creations; though good archers and 
bold wrestlers, merry tournaments, 
and the Knights of the Round Table, 
are known no longer; yet, thank 
God! nature is still the same ; and the 
bright sun, the balmy air, the haw- 
thorn-bush, the flowers in the hedges 
and the gardens, the songs of the 
birds, the humming of the insects, 
the rippling and the gurgling of the 
brook and the streamlet, the sighing 
of the winds, the buds, leaves, and 
blossoms of the trees, are as inviting, 
invigorating, enlivening, and enchant- 
ing as when the Queen Guenever 
called unto her the Knights of the 
Round Table and gave them w arning 
that, early in the morning, she should 
ride a- -Maying into the ‘woods and 
fields beside Westminster. Still (in 
spite of the Reform- bill) the elves 
are dancing and the fairies are sport- 
ing, and we will be up right early 
with them, and make free with the 
covers and preserves in defiance of 
game-laws, game-keepers, men-traps, 
and spring - guns ! For our May- 
queen, Sylvia, is never dead, our love 
of nature is nothing deadened ; and 
away we will dance, and right merrily 


we will sing, with our light- hearted 
fairy :— 
** Oh, who is so merry, so merry, heigh 


ho! 
As the light-hearted fairy, heigh ho! 
He dances and sings 
To the sound of his w ings 
With a hey, and a heigh, and. a ies ! 
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Oh, who is so merry, so airy, heigh ho! 
As the light-headed fairy, heigh ho! 
His nectar he sips 
From the primrose’s lips, 
With a hey, and a heigh, and a ho! 


Oh, who is so merry, so wary, heigh ho! 
As the light-footed fairy, heigh ho! 

His night is the noon, 

And his sun is the moon, 
With a hey, and a heigh, and a ho! 


Well done, Darley, say we! With 
such a song as this we shall not fear 
a regiment of twenty thousand, either 
of witches, sorcerers, or soothsayers, 
for we would charm them all. So 
away to the woods ! —away ! 

And here we are in the midst of 
them, with Julia and her black tresses 
hanging on a white bosom; with Delia, 
with pouting lips but winning eyes ; 
with Kate, so full of wit and ready 
repartee; with Caroline, beaming w ith 
youth and love, poetry and romance; 
with simple Sally, who can never say 

*“ Bo to a goose,” except when it is 
roasted ; and with Lucy, so sweetly 
prim and delicately nice, that she 
wears pantaloons almost to the shoe- 
strings, when she goes “ a-Maying.” 
And then Tom and Harry, Bob and 
Will, four jolly dogs, full of Latin 
and cigars, Euripides and _ trout- 
fishing, the Principiz and cold punch; 
who can hand over stiles, spread the 
table-cloth at a pic-nic, and cut the 
twine which separates champagne 
from the glasses with perfection, — 
form, with ‘the writer of this essay, the 
pic-nic party of the first of May, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty- 
two. Think of us, unfortunate de- 
baters in the House of Commons ; 
miserable judges in the courts of law ; 
drowsy and dreary magistrates at the 
offices of the police (for we would 
not say police-offices for the world) ; 
hapless students at King’s College 
and “Stinkomalee;” weary merchants 
and jobbers in Cornhill and Loth- 
bury; yawning, discontented, dis- 
heartened gamesters at Crockford’s ; 
sauntering, staring, breaktastless 
young gentlemen : it the Reform Club; 
ilissatistied old Whigs at the club 
for worn-out old pation _yelept 

Brookes’s ; think of us; of blac! 
tresses, white bosoms, ae lips, 
winning eyes, wit, repartees, youth, 
love, poetry, romance, pantaloons 
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down to the shoe-strings, Latin, 
cigars, Euripides, champagne, cold 
fowl, a gipsy fire, millions of flowers, 
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moonlight, evening walk home, sighs, 
vows, and bouquets. 
HvurRAn FOR THE FIRST OF MAY! 


MAY-DAY IN TOWN IN EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FORTY-TWO. 


“ Nor envy we the herd 
Of town or courtly sphere ; 
To me that little bird 
Hath raptures far more dear. 
The fine Italian trill 
Can no such meanings bear, 
As from that cherub bill 


Are borne 


It is the festival of the cutmNnry- 
sweerers! But surely it will be 
their last! for the act of parliament 
ior demolishing old-fashioned chim- 
neys is to come into active operation 
in a few short months, and then — 
why then—like their once dear pro- 
tector the honourable Grey Bennetr 
—their occupation will be gone. No 
more “innocent urchins” dyeing their 
“ beauteous alabaster skins black with 
London coal smoke;” no more 
“ heart-rending tales of blessed child- 
ren made to investigate the crooked, 
dark, difficult, dangerous, dreadful 
chimneys against their will;” no 
more “monsters of masters, with 
mopsticks in their hands, poking the 
poor benighted ones up the chim- 
neys, to their hearts’ discontent ;” no 
more rattling the chimney-pots with 
their brushes and singing their little 
couplet to announce their arrival at 
the blue vault of heaven; no more 
morning cries of “Sweep!” when 
icicles hang from their dear little 
noses, and snow-balls grow to their 
sweet little feet. No, no; their task 
is done—their race is run. Machi- 
nery has triumphed over hard la- 
bour, and our soot is to be removed 
by patent brushes and authorised 
brooms. Come then, worthy citi- 
zens, alter your chimneys; you are 
sadly in arrear. “ The * act will be 
soon in operation, and if your kitchen- 
grates be not arranged and the sooty 
Raseahe are be ms ade straight to the 
house- -top, quite ready for the “ ma- 
chine,” your spits will all be stopped, 
your jacks w ill turn no longer, your 
* good will be useless, the 
bricklayers of the corporation will be 
sent to brick up your chimney-places, 
and next winter you will be consigned 
to the cold and frost of Nova Zembla! 
Pleasant thoughts these for a London 
May-day ! 


” 
ranges 


along the air.” 


But, at least, this year the climbing- 
boys will have their holyday; and 
here they come with white teeth and 
black faces, with ragged clothes, gilt 
paper, gay ribands, and mock fine- 
ries; they have their shovels and 
their brushes, their hop and their 
song, their music and their cries, and 
away they whirl, round, and round, 
and round, or jump on one leg whilst 
they are lame with the other. Some, 
indeed, more fortunate, or more 
scheming than the rest, subscribe to- 
gether for the use of a fiddle and a 
fiddler, for a “ Jack-in-the-green,” 
and even for a “lord and lady of the 
May,” who dance, sing, drink, and 
drop down with the exhaustion of 
fatigue, or from the effects of gin, 
purl, and brown stout. An English- 
man’s holyday might always be re- 
presented by a pewter pot, a spirit 
bottle, a knife and fork, and beef- 
steaks and potatoes. A Frenchman's 
holyday might be delineated by a 
circle of dancers, a violin, a sugar- 
basin, and a jug of cold water, and by 
cakes called “ plaisirs,” quite as light 
as air. The May ‘festival of the 
chimney-sweepers in London is one 
of downright drunkenness ; and the 
only difference between the members 
of the tribes consists in the quantity 
of fluids of the same strength which 
will produce a similar result. Some 
can “stand” four, and others fourteen 
pints of Barclay’s very best. The 
green leaves, the hawthorn, the 
flowers, the lilac, and the “ merry 
May,” have all yielded the palm to 
gin and porter ; and the pageantry of 
“ Jack-in-the-green” is only enacted 
to extort more halfpence for the beer- 
barrel. It is time that another 
* Philip Stubs” raised his voice against 
these “pleasant pastimes,” and that 
another “ Hall” called down the 


judgments of heaven on such miser- 
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able soot-searchers as these. But 
no! The act will soon be in force, 
and chimney - sweeping will become 
“one of the genteelest of the profes- 
sions.” 

May-day 1842! Yes, it is the féte- 
day of the pusrmen! Not of that 
“bushel of dust which was worth a 
king’s ransom ;” not of that dustwhich 
learned and artful men are accused of 
throwing in the eyes of the ignorant 
or the unsuspecting ; not of the dust 
of ancient “tomes” lying on the 
shelves of universities or kings’ libra- 
ries; and not of that gold dust which 
is the idol, the god, the every thing 
of the age in which we live. But 
no; this is the festival of the dustmen, 
who carry away in dirty carts the 
ashes, mud, mire, dust, and filth of 
streets, lanes, courts, and houses in 
this great metropolis. How ugly 
those fellows look; how awkward is 
their every movement ; how ram- 
pant their joy; how coarse and vul- 
gar their jests and gesticulations! 
But it is May-day! As every dog 
has his day, so every dustman must 
have his féte. Be it so! though we 
cannot help wishing that it was less 
gross, sensual, and dirty. 

But where are the tournaments of 
former May-days, when the pomp 
and gallantry of England were ex- 
hibited at these fétes of chivalry ? 
Tn vain to our civic knights or our 
hereditary nobility shall we say,— 


“If wealth, sir knight, perchance be 
thine, 

Tn tournaments you’re bound to shine ; 

Refuse, and all the world will swear 

You are not worth a rotten pear.”* 


And where are the sports of the nobi- 
lity, and the citizens, and the yeo- 
men? Where are the hawks who 
presided with their masters at the 
tables which groaned beneath the 
viands and the wines of those days 
of juxury, of whom Chaucer said,— 


“Ne what hawkes sytten on perchen 
above, 

Ne what koundes lyggen on the flour 
adoun ?” 


And where are the military sports 
which the fair sex loved so well and 


* Harleian MSS, of the 13th century. 
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patronised so kindly? _Frroissart, 
ITolingshed, Stowe,and Grafton, must 
answer for the past; but, for the 
present, Echo only answers, “ Where 
are they?” There was a time when 
a shepherd could boast of his skill 
in archery, and when he could 
sing,— 


“‘T can dance the raye; I can both pipe 
and sing, 

If I were mery ; I can both hurle and 
sling ; 

I runne, I wrestle, I can well throwe the 
barre, 

No shepherd throweth the axeltree so 
farre. 

IfI were mery, I could well leape and 
spring ; 

I were a man mete to serve a prince or 
king.” 


To which an alderman or a knight, 
a mayor or a yeoman of 1842, would 
be able truly to reply :— 


“T can drink a bottle, I can ride in a 
wherry ; 

If I were merry, it would be thro’ good 
sherry. 

I talk, I walk, I can speak at Guildhall, 

I can eat at the feast, and look on at the 
ball ; 

When I am merry, it’s the fault of the 
sherry, 

And then I am ripe to play at bob- 
cherry.” 


No offence to the aldermen is here 
intended, but the lines are founded on 
fact. At Highbury Barn two libe- 
ral aldermen, in the merry month 
of June, after having discussed be- 
tween them the merits of four bottles 
of old sherry, took to playing at “ hob- 
cherry,” in the year 1841! They, no 
doubt, thought with Arbuthnot, 
“that bob-cherry teaches at once two 
noble virtues, patience and con- 
stancy. ‘The first in adhering to the 
pursuit of one end; the latter in 
bearing a disappointment.” 

And where are the old sports of the 
city of London? Where shall we 
see the leaping, the shooting with 
the bow, the wrestling, the casting 
the stone, and the fighting with 
shields of days never to return? No 
more 


No, 2253, fol, 108. 
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“« Shall the damsels delight 
When they their timbrels smite, 
And thereunto dance and carol sweet,” 


And where are the’ lord-mayor’s 
pack of dogs with which the citizens 
hunted when the common hunt went 
out? And where do the lower 
classes divert themselves at football, 
cudgels, shovelboard, stowball, ring- 
ing of bells, and pitching the bar? 
These amusements are forgotten, and 
political clubs and alehouse debates 
have usurped their places. There 
was a time when 


“They had Hercules of monsters con- 
quering ; 

Huge great giants, in a forest fighting 

With lions, bears, wolves, apes, foxes, 
and grayes, 

Baiards and brockes . ° * 

* * Oh! these were wondrous frayes.” 


But now there are “ young men’s” 
associations to oppose the income- 
tax, and “young ladies’ bazaars to 
aid the Anti-Corn-law League in its 
efforts against the sliding-scale.” In 
former days they wrote— 


‘« Let nothing that’s magnifical, 

Or that may tend to London’s graceful 
state, 

Be unperformed, as showes and solemn 
feasts, 

Watches in armour, triumphes, cresset 
lights, 

Sonefires, belles, and peales of ordi- 
naunce 

And pleasure. 
lished, 

Mai-games and maskes, with mirth and 
minstrelsie, 

Pageants and echool-feastes, beares and 
puppet-plaies.” 


See that places be pub- 


But in 1842, on the first of May, 
it is mid-winter in London. The 
fashion and élite of the nation crowd 
its streets in splendid equipages, and 
convert night into day and day into 
night. Now the benefits have com- 
menced at the winter theatres, the 
fashionable and unfashionable crowd 
to the Royal Academy to admire their 
own portraits; Exeter Hall is crammed 
to suffocation three times per diem 
with the annual assemblages of chari- 
table and of sectarian societies ; the 
parks are pleasant imitations of the 
country; and a few stray butterflies 
may he seen fluttering over the heads 
of pale and half-chilled pedestrians, 

London adieu ! 
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To May. 


“ Welcome! all hail to thee, 

Heart-stirring May ! 

Thou hast won from my wild harp 
A rapturous lay, 

And the last dying murmur 
That sleeps on the string 

Is welcome! All hail to thee, 
Welcome, young Spring !” 


Buttercups and Daisies. 


** Tell me, ye men of wisdom rare, 

Of sober speech and silver hair, 

Who carry counsel, wise and sage, 

With all the gravity of age ; 

Oh! say, do ye not like to hear 

The accents ringing in your ear, 

When sportive urchins laugh and shout, 

Tossing those precious flowers about, 

Springing with bold and gleesome bound, 

Proclaiming joy that crazes, 
And chorussing the magic sound 
Of * buttercups and daisies ?’” 
Spring and Love. 

“ Season of love! sweet chosen time ! 
the hour 

For peace and blessedness ; when hearts 
as young 

As hawthorn flowers (as lovely and as 
bright !) 

Rejoice in dreains of bliss and happiness ; 

And, ‘neath the shade of patriarchal trees, 

In silent groves, the evening star their 
guide, 

Sigh tales of truth and promises of faith, 

That angels on their thrones rejoice to 
hear.” 


The Cuckoo. 


“ Fairy of the mountains, 
Spirit of the grove, 
Charmer of the fountains, 
Whence that voice of love? 


From what secret dwelling 
Sounds the changeful note ? 
Now fiom forest swelling, 
Now from vale remote. 
Voice that floats through heaven 
With its tale of mirth, 
Glories of the even, 
Melodies of earth.” 


Finale. 
‘* Come, Jet us walk abroad to-day, 
This glowing, glorious first of May. 
Up, up, my friend, and leave your books 
For verdant fields and running brooks ; 
The Muses all have gone a Maying, 
And we should after them be straying. 
‘Then haste, my friend, and let us go 
Where daisies and thewild thyme grow ; 
Nor more on dusty volumes look, 
To-day we'll read from Nature’s book,” 

Qe 
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DE VEHICULORUM PRIMO AUCTORE ; OR, WHO WAS THE FIRST COACHMAKER ? 


Association of Ideas — Philosophical 
Principles—Early History of Coach- 
making— Colonisation of Connecticut 
—Theory of Mermaids—Human Na. 
ture—Invention of Legs—Origin of 
Man—Adam’s Wheelbarrow—Claims 
of Athena—Homer criticised— Vulcan 
— Joseph and his Brethren—Gallic 
Esseda—Roman Vehicles derived from 
the Gauls—Pastoral Nations—Pelops 
and Poseidon—* The Birth of Venus ” 
—Ancient Navigation—Poseidon and 
Prometheus identified with Noah — 
Story of Plutus and Philomelus—One- 
wheeled Chariots — Classification of 
Vehicles—1. Bige—of Phrygian Ori- 
gin—Dolon’s Reward—Games in ho- 
nour of Patroclus — Passage from Ho- 
mer — Passage from Virgil —-‘‘ The 
Land of Dreams”—* Thaddy’s Visioa” 
—Passage from Hesiod—II. Trige— 
Flight of the Israelites—III. Qua- 
drige—Erichthonius—The Egyptians 
— Panathenaic Games — Trochilus, 
Orsilochus, &c. 


Tue association of ideas, in nine 
cases out of ten, is the principal 
source of this life’s pleasures; from 
which it is evident how much the 
world is indebted to the inventor of 
that doctrine. For how narrow and 
cireumscribed the limits of enjoy- 
ment were, until the afore - men- 
tioned theory was left, like Tom 
Jones, in the bed of Mr. Hartley 
(who has ever since passed—Heaven 
knows with how much reason—for 
its true and lawful begetter), we 
leave by all unprejudiced readers to 
be decided. Certain it is, that, from 
some cause or other, merriment has 
of late prevailed in the world to 
such a degree, that the barriers be- 
tween gravity and mirth are now 
grown so faint, that, like the chalked 
figures on the floor ofa ball-room, 
we know not exactly where they 
were once traced: one consequence 
of which is, that subjects, which 
would never before have been thought 
seriously of, are now treated with 
philosophic gravity; and questions 
which were wont to engage the most 
serious attention of the wisest and 
best men among our ancestors, are 
passed off with a joke and a laugh. 
Leaving these speculations, however, 


for another opportunity, we shall 
merely in this place remark, that our 
pleasures are in proportion to the 
number of our associations, and that 
person has most chances of pass- 
ing his life agreeably, in whose mind 
such ample stores of knowledge are 
contained, that no object, however 
trivial, can appear before his eyes 
without exciting in him a long and 
delightful train of ideas. This phi- 
losophical remark, however consonant 
it be with our acknowledged sagacity, 
is not in the least original, it having 
been made at least a hundred times 
before. { But it is the fashion in these 
days for men to take opinions from 
others. We must go with the stream, 
—promising, however, that if, in the 
present papers, we occasionally steal 
tdeus from others, our readers will 
meet with many facts concerning an- 
tiquity which are to be found neither 
in the writings of the ancients them- 
selves nor any where else that we 
know of. 

But let us now proceed to apply 
the principles we have laid down to 
the subject of the present article, 
acting in this conformably to the 
rules of all other philosophers, who, 
in the beginnings of their works, 
always advertise their readers from 
what premises they intend to set out 
(which premises are, generally, their 


own opinions exalted into maxims by 
the same process that we raise water 
by a pump, making it appear to flow 
from above, whereasits natural station 
is on the common level of sub- 


terranean springs). This explana- 
tory practice of theirs, it must be ac- 
knowledged, is a very considerate 
one; for, as each acts by a different 
rule, “being a rule unto them- 
selves,” their conclusions might some- 
times appear contrary to truth, did 
they not, at the outset, let it be dis- 
tinctly known what they acknow- 
ledged to be true. From this it would 
appear, as well as from the ety- 
mylogy of the word, that principles 
are the opinions put forward by 
every writer in the first page of his 
discourse, in which sense, and in no 
other, let it be distinctly understood, 
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we have just used the word. From 
these principles one consequence evi- 
dently flows, as the water flows from 
its fountain, which is, that if asso- 
ciation of ideas be a source of plea- 
sure, we should take every possible 
means to widen its bed, and conduct 
it away through branching streams 
over all the domains of knowledge, 
even the most humble and unpre- 
tending. With this view it is that 
we here make proposals for an ex- 
tensive history of the gradual de- 
velopement of the coachmaker’s art, 
from Paradise to Long Acre ; in order 
to assist in which patriotic, or rather 
cosmopolitic undertaking, it is our 
intention to throw together a few 
— of information on the ancient 
uistory of this art, leaving its com- 
plete accomplishment and continu- 
ation down to the present day* to 
future generations, aien accumulated 
knowledge shall have enabled one 
master-mind to grasp the whole and 
present it to the reader in an uniform 
work. We shall accordingly enter 
upon our task with the deepest feel- 
ings of veneration and awe, hoping 
that some errors will be excused in 
consequence of the abstruse and 
thorny nature of the subject. 

When the first settlers of Con- 
necticut laid their wise heads toge- 
ther to devise a code for the regu- 
lation of the colony, they determined, 
after much debate, to be governed 
by the laws of God—until they could 
make better. This fact contains a 
cryptical exposition of one great prin- 
ciple in our nature, which impels us 
never to be satisfied with our present 
state, but ever to be seeking foreign 
“aids and appliances.” To this prin- 
ciple is due the invention of breeches 
and breakwaters, beards and bed- 
curtains, razors, rasps, rockets, re- 
busses, and ratafee. It is even the 
opinion of certain philosophers that 
legs were not the original appendages 
of man’s body, but that he terminated 
below in a long, smooth tail, like 
that of a mermaid. 


* See William Felton, the Coachmaker’s, Treatise on Carriages ; comprehend. 
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Let not the learned reader here 
go away with the opinion that we 
intend positively to assert the exist- 
ence of the demi-female race, “ auc- 
toris aliud agentis parva auctoritas ;” 
in other words, a man may call a 
poker a shovel when his object is to 
prove that the distance from here to 
the butcher’s is twice as far as half 
way. Every lover who compares 
his mistress to a basilisk does not 
really intend that any one should 
believe in the existence of that crea- 
ture. It is not even necessary to 
suppose that he comprehends the 
meaning of the word. Most men 
would be silent if they talked of 
nothing but what they understood. 
Seriously, however, we have always 
imagined that the belief in mermaids 
was disseminated by some Dutch 
sailor, who, struck by the remarkable 
resemblance of the seals in the North- 
ern Ocean to his countrywomen, re- 
turned and vowed that he had beheld 
these semi-human creatures. 

To return, however, to primitive 
man, whom we left rolling about 
with a long tail at his heels. Find- 
ing that this species of continuation 
was by no means useful to him, ex- 
cept as a rudder, he began to set his 
wits to work in order to rid himself 
of it. He looked over his shoulders 
every second, and then turned away 
his eyes in disgust. ‘Three minutes 
to six, and his lady was to waddle by 
precisely as the clock struck. In an 
agony of despair he proleptically 
acted Alexander by cutting the Gor- 
dian knot which he could not untie. 
Getting into a mighty rage, he ex- 
claimed, “ Curse my legs!” and smote 
with such violence the rocky sofa upon 
which he was reclining with his tail, 
that it split into those utensils called 
oxsridts, crura, jambees, forks, prongs, 

gs, or props.{ It is probable, also, 
that some of them in their fury broke 
off their tails and something more ; 
and that these were they that ho- 
vered about St. Francis, during the 
period of one of his mortifications, 


ing Coaches, Chariots, Phaetons, &c.; with their proper Harness. Lond, 1794-5. 
Sam, Bourne on Wheel-Carriages, &c.; Lond. 1776: and Will. Deacon’s Observ. 


on Stage Wagons, 1807. 


t See the story of the Piscis Mulier in Navaretti’s Descrip. of China: I. vi. c.5,§7. 
¢ Had this never happened, King Lear would not have had an opportunity of say- 
ing to Mad Tom,—‘* Ha! Here’s three on’s are sophisticated, thou art the thing 
itself; unaccommodated man is no more but such a poor, bare, forked animal as thov 


art,” Act IIT, Scene 6.- 
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and were by him taken for che- 
rubim. For, as the story goes, he 
handed each of them a chair and 
said, “ Ah ca, asseyez-vous, messieurs 
et mesdames, asseyez-vous.” “ Nous 
n’avons pas de quoi,” replied they, 
with woeful visages, still continuing 
their airy evolutions round the cell. 
But let us launch no farther into 
these bottomless abysses of speculation. 
We have, at present, only to do with 
man as he is, and with the substitutes 


he has found since the invention of 


legs to render the latter of little 
value. It will be evident to an acute 
reader that we allude to cars, wains, 
wagons, coaches, chariots, or, in one 
word, to vehicles. 
the first use of these once settled, the 
age of the creation of man would no 
longer be a subject of dispute ; for it 
is extremely probable that agricul- 
ture began with Adam, and that 
carts were soon by him found neces- 
sary in his rural occupations. In- 
deed, it is not unlikely that Eve's 
caro sposo having hatched the plough 
proceeded to sit upon the wagon ; 
for from the former to the latter was 
but a short step, there being nearly 
as much resemblance between a 
plough and a cart as there is between 
a lobster and an ox. It should here, 
however, be kept in mind that in 
applying the words wagon and cart 
to the vehicles employed by our 
common parent, we only use the 
license arrogated to themselves by 
poets and antiquaries of magnifying 
every thing that lies beyond their 
horizon. ‘Thus some men affirm that 
we are all descended from Adam, 
because he was a hundred feet high 
and we are not as many inches. Com- 
mon sense will lead us to suppose 
that Adam was possessed of no more 
than a wheelbarrow, with which he 
was wont to fetch his linen from the 
washerwoman every Saturday even- 
ing. Indeed it has been imagined 
that Homerf means to hint at this 
when he says, speaking of Athena,— 
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Ilewrn rinrovas dsbens irs xbovious dake 
Tlomjoas curivas t “sad aopara 
KOAKHS 
** She first taught to earth-inhabiting 
artificers to frame wagons and curiously 
wrought war-chariots in brass.” 


romira 


But the poet here certainly makes 
a mistake, or else his words are sus- 
ceptible of two interpretations. He 
is mistaken if he means to aftirm that 
Athena was really in propria per- 
sona the inventor of these same vehi- 
cles; but he is not mistaken if his 
words be the husk of an allegory, 
and are merely intended to signify, 
as Phurnutus understands it, that the 
Virgin Goddess, as goddess of wisdom, 
presided over every invention due to 
the ingenuity of man. In this sense 
she may be said to have invented the 
wagon, and yet Adam be respected 
still as the father of coachmakers, 
which he certainly is in spite of what- 
ever Homer or any other wiseacre 
may say to the contrary. But this 
assertion of the blind poet may also 
be explained away by supposing that 
he only meant to attribute to her the 
first manufacture of war-chariots, 
leaving the wagons intended for agri- 
cultural purposes, marked with 
Adam’s koppa, like the Athenian 
horses. In this way the old gentle- 
man might be saved from being stig- 
matised as an ignoramus, though we 
shrewdly suspect that he means no 
other than to attribute to his heathen 
goddess an invention of which she 
was no mee capable than our white 
tom-cat, who is at this moment 
gravely pointing at the pendant heel 
of our slipper with his lazy paw, 
whilst he revolves in his mind the 
moments when, in the very prime of 
youth, he bounced down-stairs at 
midnight after the rats, as Cicero 
expresseth it, “cum kickis, et friskis, 
et horribili sonitu.” 


** And this is why they call him Cin- 


derella.”’ 


What induces’ us more firmly to 


* The invention of this useful implement has been variously attributed to Osiris, 
Bacchus, Triptolemus, Buzyges, Ceres, Athena, Prometheus, Dagon, and Abis; but 
the claims of all these must yield to those of Adam. 


t Hymn. in Ven. 13, conf. Damm, Lex. p. 2222. 


t cariva: ai duatos.—Hesych. 


§ On brazen chariots, see Paus. vi. 1 
however, is a work of art. 


4 
Sy te 


Athen. xii. 9. 


The chariot mentioned by this writer, 


Perhaps the author of the hymn meant no more than to 


attribate to Athena the invention af bronze representations of external objects. See 
on horses in bronze, Winkel. Hist, de l’Art, t. i. p. 491, seq. t. ii, p. 258. 
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believe that the unfortunate author 
of the Jliad has committed himself 
in SO gross a manner, is a passage in 
Aristides,* where he perversely per- 
sists in attributing this invention to 
Athena. This testimony, however, 
is contradicted by Ovid in these 
words :— 
** Ad altos 
Deducit juvenem, Vulcania munera, cur- 
rus.”’> 

Now this is either to be under- 
stood as referring to the necessary 
use of fire in softening the iron, 
brass, or other metal employed about 
all vehicles, or it merely refers to 
the Chariot of the Sun. At any rate 
it is false if it means to assign the 
invention of all wheeled carriages to 
Vulcan. 

* What is nothing ?” inquired the 
magistrate. 

“A footless stocking without a 
leg,” replied the Ilibernian school- 
master. 

“ And what is nonsense ?” 

“ Why it’s nonsense to bolt a door 
with a boiled carrot.” 

He might have said, “ It’s nonsense 
for scholiasts to pretend to know 
This 
One 
ragamuffins 


any thing about antiquity.” 
we shall prove in three words. 
of these commenting 
asserts that Erichthonius was the in- 


ventor of the chariot. Soul of Pyr- 
rhus Ligorius, repel the assertion! 
Was not Erichthonius an alderman 
of the city of Athens, and within an 
ace of being lord-mayor? How then 
could he be the inventor of chariots, 
when they existed long before the 
city in whieh he resided? Oh, ill- 
omened scholiast! it is evident that 
when thou didst pen the lines to 
which we are alluding, thou wert in 
that state of mental aberration which 
is now called being fuddled,—leering 
with one eye at a jar of Pramnian 
or Thasian, and with the other at 
the Encyclopedia from which thou 
wert copying thy ill-digested notes ; 
whilst little Philoctetes, the printer's 
devil, was kicking his heels in the 
passage. 

From this it is as plain as the nose 
on one’s face, that no dweller in 


Athens can possibly lay claim to the 


* In Panath. ieawy 3s, &c. 
+ 


t De Spectaculis. 
|| Exod. xiv. 7. 
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invention of vehicles. Therefore the 
Acrophylus put forward by Ter- 
tullian{ may go shake his ears; and 
Erichthonius, if he is not satisfied 
with an old contrivance, may hide 
his bandy legs in his pocket. For 
when we talk of chariots before the 
time of the ugly little son of Vulcan, 
we do so advisedly, for he died n.c. 
1437 ; and we shall proceed to pro- 
duce authentic accounts of vehicles 
more than two hundred and fifty 
years previous. 

First, then, in the time of Moses 
there existed not only chariots, but 
warlike ones ; for when Pharaoh went 
to pursue the children of Israel, * he 
tock six hundred chosen chariots, 
and all the chariots of Egypt.” | 

Secondly, in Joseph’s time, long 
before Moses, wagons are spoken of 
as by him sent to bring his relations 
into the fertile country, which are 
the most ancient vehicles mentioned 
in history, unless those royal chariots 
in which Pharaoh allowed Joseph 
as a great honour to ride, were of an 
anterior date.4{ These conveyances 
were probably of some peculiar shape, 
and especially reserved for the king’s 
use, or for those upon whom he in- 
tended to confer especial honour. It 
is certain that with the Egyptian as 
with the Persian monarchs, it was a 
custom oftener to journey in carriages 
than on horseback. And we need 
not go very far for the reason, since 
it is probable that they found that 
mode of progression the most com- 
fortable and majestic. 

From this it would appear that the 
art of coachmaking had, in those 
ages, advanced some stages towards 
perfection. We mean that these 
chariots could not possibly have been 
the first that were made, so that their 
original construction is cast back into 
indefinite antiquity ; a further proof 
of which is, that the wagons sent by 
Joseph, at Pharaoh’s command, to 
bring his father and brethren from 
the land of Canaan, were not of the 
common sort, although the English 
version runs thus:—‘“ Take you 
wagons out of the land of Egypt for 
your little ones and for your wives, 
and bring your fathers and come.” * 


+ Metam. ii. 105, seg. 


§ Virgil, Georg. iii. 113, cum not. Serv. 


© « He made him ride in the second chariot which he had,” Gen, xli, 43, 


** Gen, xly. 19. 
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But Castalius translates the passage 
in loftier phraseology :—‘“ Ile com- 


manded them to make abundance of 


Egyptian vehicles, in which the wo- 
men and children might be removed.” 
Jonathan, in his Paraphrase, makes 
use of the word hassedanim,* whence, 
doubtless, the Gallic eoeda had their 
name; since, as the incomparable 
Bochart has observed, the two species 
were extremely similar in shape. 

It is necessary that we should here 
digress a little and offer a few in- 
teresting observations on the Roman 
chariots, whose name and configura- 
tion were borrowed from the Gauls. 

The Essedum first claims our 
notice, as it is the mention of it that 
here draws us out of our path. It 
was used not only by the Gauls and 
Belgians, but also by the ancient 
Britons.— The yokes were generally 
carved or embossed ;{ and the horses 
used in dragging it were not yoked 
side by side, but placed one before 
the other. The whole, among the 
Romans, was covered with elegant 
ornaments.§ 

The Petoritum or Pilentum is 
also said by Varro to have derived 
its name from the Gauls. Festus,|| 
however, sends us to the /olic dialect 
of the Greek for its origin, for he 
says that it obtained its name from 
the number of its wheels. Now it 
happens that the Gauls received their 
numerals from the 
Marseilles, and that these were a 
colony from Phocis, and imported 
along with their bodies the Holic dia- 
lect, in which vicugss, xirvess,and rirogss, 
are the same as the rsecages of the 
fonians. The chariot had four wheels. 
What more likely, then, than it de- 
rived its name from this fact? We 
may add that the Welsh still call a 
similar vehicle peduvar, and the peo- 
a" of Brittany peuar.{ 

Rheda was also a Gallic or a 
British Ww ord, for which we have the 


* = 770. 


Eleg. ii. 
¢ Propertius, wbi supra. 


tt Camden’s Britannia, whi supra. 


tt Pownall’s Treat. on Stud. of Antiq. 


inhabitants of 


The Septuagint has 4 amatas. 

t Camden's Britannia, p. 20. Casar, De Bell. Gallic. lib. iv. cap. 24. 
Virgil, Georg. iii. 294, cum not. Serv. et Philarg. 
§ Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxiv. 17. 
{| Vide Florus, Sat. i. 6, 104; Ep. ii. 1, 192. 
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testimony of Quintilian.** It is not 
now to be found in either of those 
languages; although in the British, 
rhedeg means to run, redecfa a race, 
rhedagwr a racer, and rhedagwa a 
race-course or hippodrome,}} one of 
which still remains near Leicester, 
and is called by the country people 
Rawdikes. It may probably have 
once belonged to the ancient castle 
of Rawhead and Bloody Bones.{{ 
Among the Salani there was a city 
named | Eporedia, which probably had 
some connexion with the use of this 
chariot, as Pliny informs us that it 
was so called from its being inhabited 
by horse-tamers. 

4. Benna, a car of wicker-work, 
received its name from the same peo- 
ple.ss§ A similar construction is still 
called by the Germans denne, and by 
the French banneau. In the Duteh 
the word means a chest or hutch; 
and the English din may probably 
have some affinity to it. A word of 
like sound meant a trunk in the 
Greek. ||| 

5. The carpentum likewise was an 
importation. In Rome it was gene- 
rally drawn by mules, and used by 
empresses or matrons; but in Gaul 
we find kings fighting in silver car- 
penta This barbaric luxury was 
imitated by the Roman emperors.*** 
Elagabalus even went so far as to 
drive about ina similar vehicle drawn 
by white ladies, which is a periphrasis 
for women in the state of Eve.t{f 

Having given our readers a small 
taste of our learning on this subject, 
let us now revert to Joseph. We 
were about to say that it is not at all 
probable that the rude vehicles used 
in the fields should have been sent 
by order of a king to so great a 
distance, and for the transport of 
women and children. Castalius 
is, therefore, without doubt right in 
translating the passage as he has done. 

We have now come to the con- 


Propertius, 


|| Vol. ii. p. 588. 
** Tnstit. Orat. 1. i. c. 29. 


App. No. iv. p. 277. See also on the 


British War-chariot, Diodorus Siculus, 1. v. and Cicero, Epist. vii. ep. 6. 
§§ Festus, cum Jos. Scal. et Dae. ad loc. t. i. p- 113. 


illl Biévos, xipwreos.—Hesych. 
*** Philost. Vit. Soph. p. 493. 
ttt Spartianus, c. 21. 


4 Florus, iii. 2. 
St. Chrys, ad Theod, i, p. 17. 
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clusion that the wagons sent out of 
Egypt by Joseph must have been at 
least one remove superior to those 
employed in agriculture. Ifthe dis- 
tance was still greater, the latter must 
have been of exceedingly uncouth 
and primitive construction; for we 
have already demonstrated the simi- 
larity of the ¢uag« of the Septuagint 
to the esseda of the Gauls; and we 
know that the latter, chough loaded 
with ornaments, were of no very per- 
fect construction.* 

The extreme slowness of the pro- 
gress of the art of coachmaking made 
in the two thousand ycars that elapsed 
between the time of Adam and Joseph 
may be explained; first, by the deluge, 
in which perished, doubtless, many 
useful inventions; second, by the 
general preference of mankind for 
the nomadic and pastoral life. The 
competition so much prized by Hesiod 
not existing, men never had their 
inclination to opposition sufficiently 
developed ; and it is certain that they 
never improve upon their neighbours, 
but when actuated by the desire to 
“aggravate” by outdoing them. The 
Jews, we know, were eminently pas- 
toral, as they themselves acknow- 
ledge : “ Thy servants are shepherds, 
both we, and also our fathers.” + 
And Rebekah is represented not in a 
coach-and-six, but on the hump of 
a camel: “ And Rebekah arose, and 
her damsels, and they rode upon 
camels and followed the man.” ¢ 
Jacob, also, when in a locomotive 
humour, rises and sets “ his sons and 
his wives upon camels.”§ Nor has 
this nation utterly lost its primitive 
habits, for we are assured that still 
in the capital of Gaul,— 

“ Jew clothesmen, like shepherds, recline 
under trees.” 


Which is the reason given for their 
being disliked by the Egyptians: 
“ Every shepherd is an abomination 
unto the Egyptians.” || But we have 
seen that this people had little reason 
to pride themselves on their superi- 
ority ; for though they did possess 
vehicles, they were generally so 
roughly made that no nation of any 
persevering ingenuity would have 
been satisfied with them. 


* Plin. xxxiv. 17. 
+ Gen. xxiv. 61. 
q 


+ Gen. xlvii. 3. 
§ Gen. xxxi. 17. 
| Ad. Olymp.i. Hesychius says that Poseidon first taught the inhabitants of 


From all that we have said, it must 
now be pretty clear that neither 
Erichthonius nor Acrophylus were 
the inventors of vehicles. Now it is 
evident that if these two personages 
had not this honour, it cannot be 
with any reason ascribed to Pelops, 
who lived long after them. And yet 
the same scholiast on Pindar,{{ whose 
ignorance we have exposed, plunges 
deeper into the mire ; and, forgetting 
his former assertion, says, “ Let it be 
known that Pelops wasthe first mortal 
coachmaker, having been apprenticed 
for the usual term to Poseidon.” 
From this, however, it would appear 
that Poseidon, and not Pelops, was the 
real inventor; on which account the 
scholiast (who seems to have had 
some glimpses of the fact) adds a 
little further on, “ They (the chariots) 
are called Poseidonians, because Po- 
seidon first shewed Pelops the way to 
make them.” But the same annota- 
tor in another place does not so much 
attribute the invention of vehicles to 
Poseidon as the art of yoking horses, 
and there may have been chariots 
long before post-horses. If this be 
true, Aristides, in his Isthmian ora- 
tion, evidently stumbles on a mare's 
nest when he says, speaking of the 
god of brine and pickles, “ He pre- 
sented to men two kinds of vehicles,— 
omnibuses by land and steam-packets 
by sea.” We shall prove that he 
did neither the one nor the other, 
at least if we are not able to identify 
him with some personage to whom 
these inventions are really due. 
First, then, as to navigation, we have 
good authority for supposing that 
not to him, but to Venus, is due the 
glory of having originally ventured 
in a canoe on the surface of the 
waters. Not to dwell on the ab- 
surdity of making a man ride on his 
own back, we believe that our posi- 
tion may be proved by inferences 
drawn from the following poem, 
which we translate entire from the 
Anthology :— 


“ The Birth of Venus. 
O’er the A giean sea, traditions say, 
Gaily the wavelets sported, whilst in th’ 
west 


|| Gen, xlvi. 34, 


Barce the use of chariots. Cf. Steph. Byzant. v. Bagun, p. 212, a. 
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The heaven’s red runner plunged inmtothe The waking wavelets raised their drowsy 
main heads 

Headlong; and on his track came dusky On her to gaze ; then gladden’d with the 
Night, sight, 

Spreading her sable wings from pole to | Went quivering o’er the deep and bound. 
pole. less sea. 

(So Death pursues us.) Onthat night, Onward she went, until where Cyprus’ 
they say ; shores, 


‘The waves, that sunk to rest as the light 


ebb’d, 

Were softly sleeping in each other’s 
arms ; 

Cold Ocean quicken’d, and from forth its 
womb 

Rose Venus, cradled in a milk-white 
shell. 

Perchance her limbs were moulded from 
the foam 


On wind-lash’d waters found ;—and yet J 
know not; 

But thus the legends say and poets sing. 

She rose and stirr’d the waters, and 
away — 

Away the circling ripples went to lave 

The sides of the yellow moon, that now 
half risen 

Look’d from the far horizon on the birth 

Of Love’s sweet goddess, who, in her 


sailing-conch, 

Moved eastward towards Paphos, as the 
mist 

Floats on the wind. Above, the vault of 
heaven 

By clouds unsullied smiled. Below, the 

, sea, 

By ships as yet unvex'd, was all ber pro- 

spect ; 


Save that far off she saw the dreamy tops 

Of mountains in the sky, and here and 
there 

The shadowy forms of certain woody 
isles, 

Like sleeping birds on th’ wave. 
from her eyes, 

That gazed around on this fair scene with 
joy, 

Flow’d light, and round her honeyed lips 
the Smiles 

Cluster’d like bees. 
blushes painted, 

Even as the sun doth paint the mellow- 
ing peach, 

Press’d one white hand. 
destly 

Sought the unearthly charms to veil by 
nature 

Pour'd o’er her virgin bosom, that through 
the night 

Shone crystalline. 
ments 

Confess’d the power of beauty ; all 
heaven’s eyes 

Glow'd with delight ; the wanton wind 
"gan play 

First with the tangles of her golden hair, 

And then around her panting form to 
breathe ; 


Forth 


Her cheek, with 


The other mo- 


Meanwhile the ele- 


The emerald Paphian shores, stretch wide 
she came. 

There murmuring forests nod towards 
the seas, 

And from the seas the surges whisper 
back 

Unto the forests, where the bird of night 

Doth tremulously chant her plaintive 
lay. 

There grassy uplands swell; and there 
the streams, 

Lapp’d in green flowery valleys, ceaseless 


flow. 

Thither she came, and on the shore her 
met 

A bevy of fair maidens ;—some with 
flowers 

(The perfume-breathing violet and the 
rose) 

To deck her hair ; and some with jewels, 
pearls, 

And wreaths of chastest silver and of 
gold, 


T’ adorn her rounded arms; and some 
with songs 
Her greeted ; and some other drew ashore 


Her white canoe, and with caresses 
cheer’d 

The timid stranger. Then their voices 
rose 


In one full quire, and to the lofty hills, 

And to the rocks, and to the many 
streams, 

And to the waves, and to the broad — 
broad sky, 

And to the Nymphs, and to the Satyrs, 
Fauns, 

That beat, with nimble hoofs, the grassy 
glades ; 

And to the Dryads, Hamadryads all, 

And to the gods of heaven and of the 
earth, 

And to all men, and to all beasts pro- 
claim’d 

The birth of Venus with the rolling eyes. 

Listen, all Nature (and all Nature lis- 


tened), 

Come where Love’s goddess rises from 
the sea. 

Behold her swelling form; behold those 
eyes — 

Those eyes that amorous gaze. Unto 
her yoke 


Bow low your necks, for gods shall own 
her power ; 

E’en Jove himself, the thunderer, shall 
obe 

The wave of that white hand; and that 
white hand 
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The curls that down the iron cheek of 
War 

Roll like black billows in a winter’s sea 

Shall smoothe. Nay, all the gods that sit 
above, 

Whose heads with wisdom stored look 
scornful down 

On erring man below —all these shall 
bow 

Before that face, whose dazzling beauty 
shineth 

Through darkness like the sun, and gives 
tresh glory 

E’en. to our limbs that stand within its 
beams. 

And from that womb another god shall 
spring, 

Whose shafts, dipp’d in Love’s poison, 
shall transfix 

The hearts of mortals; and to them 
bring joy, 

Pleasure, or pain, or sorrow, as chance 
will, 

But oh! fair guest, fair daughter of the 
main, 

Come to our bowers, and there on rosy 
beds — 

On beds of grateful-smelling flowers re- 
cline, 

Happy, thrice happy, god or man, is he 

Who first that heaving bosom presseth, 
and 

Drinks from those lips delight, and from 
those eyes, 

Love flowing trom the inmost soul, love 
sure ten 

Pure as the light of morning! * * * 

But see, dear goddess, o’er yon leafy 
hills 

he purple waves of morn begin to flow, 

And twice or thrice the song of morn- 
ing’s bird 

Hath mingled with the falling dew from 
heaven. 

Come, then, unto our bowers within the 
wood,’ 

They said, and graceful she obey’d, 

and walk’d 

By them attended, glorious to behold. 

The forest-trees waved as she past them 
by, 

rhe nightingale look’d startled from her 
bough, 

And the rough beasts their brawny necks 
*gan stoop. 


All crowded round to gaze; the piping 
Fauns 
Forsook their pipes, the Satyrs left their 
dance, 
And every nymph rose from her osier 
bed. 
Within their bowers the Seasons deck’d 
the fair one, 
Clad her soft limbs in light and flowing 
garments 
Dipp’d in the blush of morning; then 
to the courts, 
Where gods their synods hold, they 
swiftly bore, 
Through the pleased air, the goddess.” 
From this passage two facts might 
be inferred: first, that Venus was 
the inventor of the canoe ;* and, se- 
condly, that wagons and carts had 
previously been manufactured, for 
in the speech of the Seasons there is 
a distinct allusion to yoking, which 
proves that vehicles must have been 
in pretty general use, since these 
ladies could not have been so igno- 
rant of the rules of rhetoric as to 
take a metaphor from a thing that 
was not perfectly familiar to all. To 
return, however, to Poseidon. We 
have proved that if he was any other 
than what we suppose him to have 
been, he could not have been the in- 
ventor of vehicles ; but we shall pro- 
ceed to shew that in one sense, at 
least, Aristides was perfectly right in 
speaking of him as he has done ; for 
it is evident that by Poseidon no one 
but Noah can be meant, or at least 
his son Japhet, as has been proved 
on more than one occasion by Vos- 
sius. Nor, in my opinion, was Pro- 
metheus any other; for to him, also, 
besides the invention of chariots, is 
attributed Poseidon’s art of yoking 
horses. Indeed, we have his own 
word for the fact :— 


‘* First to the car I bound the bridled 
steeds.’ + 
He means to say that he was the first 
who, after the deluge, yoked horses 


* On ancient navigation see Lazarus Bayffius, Stewechius, Palmerius, M. Fa- 
bretti, &c. Rafts were, according to Isidorus and Quiniilian, first used by mortals, 
and, among these, originally by the Lydians. Monaxyla succeeded, on which see 
Xenophon and Polyenus. Conf. Spon. Travels, 1. i. p. 141; Sydon. Apollonaris in 


Paneg. ; Plin. xvi. 41; Livius, xxi, 26; Strabo, 1.11; Vell. Paterc. ii. 107. Leather- 
boats next succeeded: Plin. vi. 56. Conf. Herod. i. 195. The Egyptians made them 
of clay: Strabo, xvii., and Juv. (sat. v.), where he says that the Agathyrses, an 
Egyptian people, floated in clay-boats rowed with painted oars. ‘The same natioh, 
according to Strabo, Lucian, Pliny, and Plutarch, applied papyrus to this purpose. 
Cane-boats are mentioned by Heliodorus, x. 27 ; and Plin. viil, 2. 

+ Aischyl. Prom. 464. But see lian. Var. Hist, ili. 35. 
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to a wagon, horses being indispensable 
to an agriculturist, and he being the 
first tiller ofthe earth after that event.* 

By this it is evident that Prome- 
theus was the same as Noah, or at 
least as his son Japhet.f Poseidon 
likewise must have been the very 
same ; for Japhet’s share of the world 
was Europe and the islands of the 
Mediterranean, so that what is more 
likely than that to enable him to 
make a progress through his domi- 
nions, he invented the omnibuses 
and the steam-packets to which we 
have referred ? 

It may here be objected by some 
persons, ignorant of the rules of argu- 
mentation, that we have already cut 
the ground from under this by prov- 
ing that Venus was the first naviga- 
tor. But what is that to the pur- 
pose ? Ascholar worthy the name can 
prove any thing he pleases by means 
of a neat emendation or a happy 
conjecture. Besides, our only object 
in bringing Venus into the question 
was, lest we should fail in identifying 
Poseidon with Noah or Japhet. We 
have succeeded in so doing, and are 
now ready to make it clear that the 
passage from the Anthology is either 
spurious or corrupt; or, if this be 
not possible, if it bear too many 
marks of antiquity upon it, we will 
shew that its words are susceptible 
of an interpretation which would not 
only favour our view of the question, 
but prove that we are right in mak- 
ing Poseidon the same as Noah, and 
the owner of these names the author 
of the first vehicle, ¢. e. after the 
deluge ; for we have already demon- 
strated, by arguments drawn from 
the nature of things, that Adam was 
“up to snuff” in this particular case. 

Having now determined who was 
the originator of the genus, let us 
turn our attention to the several 
species. We find accordingly that 
Philomelus, son of Demeter and 
Jasion, was the inventor of that 
kind called in Greek ézaze, in Latin 
plaustrum. At least, so says Her- 
mippus in his book on stars, quoted 
by Hyginus.{ 

There once lived, we are told, two 
brothers, Plutus and Philomelus, the 


* Conf. Vossius, Theol. Gent. Li. “ 18. 
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one of whom was rich and the other 
poor. It happened, accordingly, that 
they fell to dissension among them- 
selves; for he to whom Fortune had 
been prodigal in her gifts was of a 
covetous heart, and would not, by 
any means, suffer his brother to 
share in his wealth. Philomelus, ac- 
cordingly, pinched by necessity, ga- 
thered together the little he had, and 
therewith bought two oxen, and 
manufactured for himself a wagon. 
When he had succeeded in this, he 
betook himself to the fields, and 
sowed, and reaped, and began to in- 
crease in substance. But his mother, 
beholding from the celestial regions 
his persevering industry, translated 
him, as a reward, to the heavens, and, 
making of him a constellation, be- 
stowed upon it the name of Bodtes. 

Now Jasion was the son of Corytus 
and Electra, and Electra was one of 
the Pleiades, who, with her sisters, 
educated Bacchus. This last was 
almost contemporary with Noah, 
therefore it is plain that the wagon 
here alluded to, as invented by Phi- 
lomelus, must have been some pecu- 
liar species, since during the life of 
his grandmother there were several 
excellent carts existing, manufactured 
by Noah’s own hand. ‘Tibullus ig- 
norantly attributes the invention of 
Philomelus to Bacchus and Demeter : 
“« They first compell’d the necks of bulls 

The yoke’s hard servitude to feel ; 
First raised the hollow car in air 

Poised on the rolling wheel.” 

Eleg. 1. ii. el. 1. 

Triptolemus claims the honour of 
having been the original fabricator of 
the one-wheeled chariot. “ Whilst 
Ceres distributed her benefits to man, 
Triptolemus, who was her foster-child, 
and first of all men used, for the 
sake of expedition, only one wheel to 
his chariot, galloped off drawn by 
dragons, and commanded the fields of 
all nations to share in the seeds.”§ 
The meaning here evidently is that 
Triptolemus used only one wheel to 
his chariot that he might not be de- 
layed whilst the other was making ; 
though Montfaucon, with great sim- 
plicity, imagines that unarota in this 
passage refers to wheelbarrows.|| 


+ See Virgil, Georg. i. 279. 


t Petellis of Gnosus, the historian, confirms this testimony. 


§ Hyginus, Astronom. ii. 14. 


Unarota should be one word, and “nec cursu 


moraretur” is nonsense ; it should be “ ne cursum moraretur.” 


|| Antiq. Expliq. 1. iv. part 2, p. 193. 
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There is one mistake, however, in 
this narration, for in it Triptolemus 
is made to be the foster-child of Ceres, 
and to have been a man when mor- 
tals first received the gift of corn; 
but that goddess lived in the time of 
Bacchus and Noah, and Triptolemus 
flourished not until four generations 
after Cecrops, who was contemporary 
with Moses. 

We have thus luminously un- 
folded all that is known concerning 
the first invention of chariots. Let 
us now proceed to the history of their 
progress and improvement. Be it 
known, then, that among the Ro- 
mans, besides the various names of 
currus, carrus,* vehiculum, and the 
numerous species we have above ad- 
verted to, chariots were divided into 
bige, trige, quadriga, &c., from the 
number of horses, or other animals, 
used in dragging them. The bige 
were two-horsed, the érige three- 
horsed, and the quadrige four-horsed. 
Besides these there were sejug@ with 
six horses, septijuge with seven, and 
on some occasions even ten or twenty 
were put in requisition for one single 
car.f 

1. Bige. It would seem that the 
Phrygians were the first to whom the 
idea occurred of yoking two horses, 
instead of one, to the same chariot.{ 
Antiquity, however, has not left this 
subject unobscured, which is very 
provoking, since it may breed the 
opinion in unlearned heads that no- 
thing is known of the matter. But 
we care little for the opinion of such 
people, and boldly assert that the 
scholiast on Pindar, whose total in- 
capacity for the task he undertook 
we have often proved, asserts that 
which is not true when he declares 
that it was Castor who first yoked 
two horses to a car. The fact is, 
that Helen’s brother was the in- 
ventor of that mode of riding prac- 
tised by the Roman desultores, and 
of which this scholiast had some in- 
distinct idea when he attributed to his 
Spartan the origination of bige.§ 

But we have another proof that 


in voce Tuvepise 
but see the Schol. 
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Castor was not the first who yoked 
two horses to a chariot, which is their 
general use at the time of the Trojan 
war. The heroes, indeed, scarce 
ever fight with any other number. 
For this reason Hector promises the 
scout — 


Bideor ve dum 7 ioiavyevas iamrous. 
Iliad, K. 305. 
“A chariot and two high-necked steeds,” 


And, no doubt, Dolon went on his 
way wishing that one of those same 
beasts were under him; but “if 
wishes were horses, beggars would 
ride,” and we all know that the poor 
fellow reckoned without his host, 
for he met Ulysses and Diomede 
skulking about on the same errand, 
who instantly began to exhibit to 
Dame Luna the edifying spectacle of 
two thieves beating a rogue. 

We will lay an egg, also, that no 
reader of classical attainments can 
fail here to be reminded of the horses 
of Achilles,— 


Bdvés os xa) Badis, rnasxaura vexva Iloe 
Saoyns. 


True it is, that in the following 
lines another horse is mentioned, 
which would seem, at first sight, to 
rank Achilles’ car among trige ; but 
this third animal (xaeseges ) was merely 
an extrajugal one, tied to the side 
of the others by thongs, ready, in case 
one of his companions should be 
slain, to take his place.|| 
Moreover, in the games in honour 
of Patroclus, every racer has but two 
horses, unless we imagine that, al- 
though Menelaus had only so many, 
the others had more—a supposition 
so contrary to the rules of the turf 
that it is not to be admitted for a mo- 
ment. Concerning Menelaus, Homer 
is particular :— 
xs 3: Zuyav Hyarysy wxtas iewous, 

AlSny chy "Ayapsuvoviny cov tov 7s Todage 
yov.—lliad, ¥. 294, seq. 

“ Yoked to his car two steeds he drove 
the ample course along, 

Whose gallant mien and spirit high 
amazed the Grecian throng. 


* Derived, no doubt, from the Celtic word carr preserved by Cesar. 
+t Montf. Antiq. Expliq. t. iv. 190. 
t Plin. vii. 56. Conf. Polydorus, who adds the testimony of Probus. 

§ Ad Pind. Olymp. vy. Conf. Paus. vi. 12,1. Hyg. fab. 80. Suid. et Hesych. 


n Aristopb. Lysist. 60. xéans is employed to signify a little bark ; 


|| Pownall’s Treat. on Antiq. p. 259, seg. Comte de Caylus, Rec. d’Ant. vis 


pl. 69, no. 3. 


Dion. Halicar. lL. iii. c. 15. 
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Dark as the brow of night were they ; 
like bale fires shone their eyes ; 

Their manes were like the thunder- 
clouds that stain the winter skies. 

The short-lived sparks awoke where’er 
their trampling hoofs did ring, 

Like flowers beneath the golden feet of 
Loxios in the spring. 

As o’er the sands they proudly trod, the 
people knew right well 

Whose corn had fed and in whose stalls 
those barbs were wont to dwell,— 

Whose hand had tamed them to the bit, 
and in the fields of war 

Had taught them, spite of flying darts, to 
whirl the brazen car. 

the the one whom first the meads of 
Argolis had fed, 

Podargos this; midst Spartan hills the 
hardy steed was bred ; 

These, side by side, with curving necks, 
the level plain moved o’er, 

As crested billows urged by winds roll 
on the rocky shore.” 


Hector, also, by Virgil, is repre- 
sented as drawn by two horses :— 


“In somnis, ecce! ante oculos mestissi- 
mus Hector 
Visus adesse mihi, largosque effundere 
fletus ; 
Raptatus bigis, ut quondam.” 
neid, ii. 270. 


“ Whilst yet within the land of dreams 
my sad soul seem’d to dwell, 

A form appear’d down whose wan cheeks 
the rolling tear-drops fell ; 

Its face was pale, and on its brow sat 
sorrow not conceal’d ; 

*Twas Hector’s shape unto my eyes was 
thus at night reveal’d. 

He stood within a shadowy car drawn 
by two shadowy steeds, 

As when with his keen spear he strew'd 
those never-failing seeds 

That rise up phantoms when the moon 
looks o’er the battle plain 

Upon the cheeks that ne’er shall glow 
with health and life again. 

But in our dreams (which like the stars 
around the glittering poles, 

Come forth at night to cheer with light 
the darkness of our souls) 
Appear, and vanish into air ere they are 

yet half seen, 
Leaving us but the memory of what they 
once had been.” 


There is little doubt that this vision 
ascended by the gate of Horn from 
the land of dreams,—a region much 
explored, but little understood, each 
voyager bringing back a different ac- 
count of the country. Fabricius 
gives his experience in these words: 
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“The Land of Dreams. 


‘* No more the dance and festive song 
Through the gorgeous palace ring ; 
Sleep and Silence pou along, 
And Pleasure folds her wearied wing. 
The waves of thought relapse to rest, 
And dreams within the soul’s re. 
CeSSeS ; 
Like monsters in the ocean’s breast ; 
Paint the quiet wildernesses. 
Here scenes of horrid meaning,-—— there 
Shades of beauteous aspect glide ; 
Love wreathes a smile ; or black Despair 
Scowls; or bitter Scorn derides. 
Still all above is calm, serene,— 
Sparkles the poison’d cup we sip ; 
Strife the leviathans between 
Scarce quivers to the ocean’s lip. 
Yet here and there a straggling sigh, 
Contorted brow, convulsive start, 
Tells that the storm is sweeping by, 
That anguish weighs upon the heart. 
No man can say that hath not tried— 
The blind conceive not the sun’s 
beams — 
What dreadful visions may abide 
Within the silent land of dreams. 
By day the secrets of the deep 
Are lost in its unceasing flow ; 
But sinking into passive sleep, 
The beams of conscience stream be- 
low 
Stream to the plains and hills that lie 
Muffled in waves, and there unfold 
Forgotten things of times gone by 
Which we would gladly not behold.” 


Thaddy, also, the Hibernian 
Anacreon, has left us some curious 
information on the subject :— 


** Thaddy’s Vision. 


“The moon was a-shining, and men 
were a-bed, 
When out of the kennel I lifted my 
head, 
And saw a most wonderful sight. 
The stars were all dancing a jig in the 
sky, 
By the soul of myself! sir, I tell you no 
lie, 
And the trees were beginning to fight. 
On each side of a field grazed by Pat 
Murphy’s cows 
The trees were a waving and tossing 
their boughs, 
And shaking their fists at each other. 
One party were poplars, and one were 
stout oaks, 
And the chiefs of this set-out of frolic- 
some folks, 
Were each, doubtless, the son of his 
mother. 
* You blackguard !’ says one, ‘I will 
thresh your lean sides !’ 
Says the other,—‘ Swine-feeder, no more 


of your gibes !” 
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These compliments came fast and 
thick. 
So says Ito myself, then, ‘ If fighting’s 
the word, 
May my eyes be condemn’d if I don't 
draw the sword.’ 
With which words I cuts me a stick.” 


* * * * 


All which was, doubtless, as clear 
to the eye of Thaddy’s understanding 
as the appearance of Hector. But 
we have another argument to bring 
forward, which is the express testi- 
mony of Hesiod.* It is true, in the 
passage we are about to quote, he 
does not exactly mention the number 
of horses yoked to the car of Cyenus; 
but, according to the | old proverb, 
“Silence gives consent.” It is not to 
be supposed, that if the poet had in- 
tended any thing else to be under- 
stood, he would not have asserted 


oo 


“ Within the sacred grove, among the 
venerable trees, 

Which roll beneath the tempest’s power 
like winter-vexed seas, 

Alcmena’s son and Jolaus beheld a shin- 
ing light, 

As when the beaming sun bursts forth 
at morning on the sight ; 

‘Tis Cycnus comes, and with him rides, 
the sharer of his car, 

His parent Ares, still intent on tumult 
and on war ; 

With thundering hoofs their coursers 
spurn the trembling earth away, 

While clouds arise that muffle up the 
brilliant face of day ; 

The iron wheels in orbits vast roll round 
on either side, 

And rolling vex with deep.delved wounds 
great Terra’s wrinkled hide.”’t 


Trige are by some said to have 
ie en introduced by Mars; whilst 
others, with more reason, ascribe 
this honour to Pharaoh. Jonathan, 
indeed, informs us on what particular 
occasion, he did so, é.e., in the pur- 
suit of the Israelites, when it is said 
the monarch, in order sooner to catch 
Sir Moses Montefiore and the Jews 
of Damascus, harnessed a mule in 


”? 


Acwis “Hoax. 58, Seqe 
+ On Biga see also, Virg. Aen. v. 
675; v. 144; x. 587; xii. 355: 
t ABlian, iii. 38, Plin. vii. 50. 
§ Philarg. ad Virg. Georg. iii. 133. 
|| Euseb. Chron. 7. Conf. 
t.i. lL ii.c. 6. Ado, ad An, 1645, 
§ Hyg. Poet. Astron, |. ii, cap, 15, 
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721; vii. 26; xii. 164; x. 253, 
Georg. iii. 91. 
Varro, Mirab. 1. 20. 


Theon. Alex. 
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addition to the two horses that were 
before attached to each chariot, which 
was evidently the first invention of 
three-horsed vehicles. 

3. The origin of Quadrige is in- 
volved in mystery. By many their 
introduction is attributed to Erich- 
thonius ;{ but he lived about the 
time of Moses, as may be inferred 
from this fact, that he was contem- 
porary with Danaus, who flourished 
about the beginning of the reign of 
Joshua; and it is very improbable 
that four-horsed chariots were un- 
known up to this time, since many 
nations, especially the Egyptians, were 
well furnished with warlike vehicles 
of every description, among which 
it is likely that four-wheeled chariots 
wereincluded. On this account, we are 
inclined to agree with Eusebius, who, 
in his Chronicon, says that Erich- 
thonius first joined four horses to 
his chariot in Greece; but that they 
existed previously among other na- 
tions. Pomponius Sabinus still fur- 
ther diminishes the extent of his in- 
novation, and would lead us to sup- 
pose that Attica only was thus by 
him benefited. Others again, as 
Varro, go so far as to say, that he 
only introduced the use of quadrige 
into the Panathenaic games,§ a fact 
mentioned by Meursius neither in 
his work on the subject nor in the 
Grecia Feriata. 

The first invention of quadrige is 
by others attributed to Trochilus ; | 
but he lived after Erichthonius, for 
he was father of Triptolemus, who 
flourished three ages after Moses; 
and Erichthonius was contemporary 
with Moses, from which it appears 
what little stress is to be laid on this 
report. 

The real state of the case is, that 
neither Erichthonius nor Trochilus 
was the author of quadrige, but 
simply the Sun; and these two per- 
sonages did no more than intro- 
duce them respectively into Athens 
and Argos. If this be true, nei- 
ther Orsilochus, whom, according to 


399, 435, 
Crinit. I. ii. c. 2. 


Not. in Arat. Freculphus, Chron, 
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Hyginus, some have put forward, 
nor (nomaus, contemporary with 
Pelops, whose claims are asserted 
by Savarus on Sidonius (though ut- 
terly unsupported by any testimony, 
for Sidonius, in the place in ques- 
tion, refers only to the art of driving), 
have a leg to stand upon. 

Orsilochus and Trochilus are the 
same person;* therefore, if Trochi- 
lus be not the real Simon Pure, 
Orsilochus cannot be. As to the 
Semus referred to by some, he was 
merely the institutor of the Olympic 
games. T 

Eustathius, upon the authority of 
Herodotus, makes the Peeni the ori- 
ginal inventors of quadrige,{ though 
his author does not bear him out, 
— for in our copies it is the Lybians 
and not the Peeni that are men- 
tioned. 

Salmasius§ imagines that the he- 
roes before Troy knew nothing of 
four-horsed chariots; but this is a 
mistake, for Hector is represented 


* Vide Coripp. ‘‘ @nomaum referam primas junxisse quadrigas : 


“ Orsilochum referam,”’ &c. 
t Schol. Pind. Olymp. x. 
¢ Vid. Not. ad Perieg. Dion. 
§ Exercit. Plin. p. m, 900. 
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drawn in one. Philostratus|| is of 
opinion that this is the only exception. 

Cicero] attributes to Athena this 
contested invention; but, as we have 
already seen, without reason; for 
Pheebus Apollo alone can with truth 
be said to merit the honour due to 
the originator of so useful a species 
of locomotive machine, whose pecu- 
liar adaptation for travelling has 
been so generally recognised in Eng- 
land, that scarcely a stage-coach is to 
be seen with a different number. 
Let us, then, acknowledge, that to 
the immortals alone is due the inven- 
tion of most of the necessaries of this 
life ; for, in the words of Euripides,— 


‘© The same hand rears the violet, and 
guides the tiny rills,— 

That pour'’d the waters round the globe, 
and lifted up the hills,— 

That plough’d the hollow valleys, and 
atretch’d abroad the plains,— 

And strew’d with gold the azure vault 
where Luna calmly reigns.” 


it should be 


Scaliger ad Euseb. Chron. 543, 


|| Icon. 1. i. in Amph. vid. Dyct. Cret. 1. iii. 
§ De Nat. Deor. 1. iii. cum not. Lambin. conf. Gothofredus ex Protrep. Clement. ; 
Pausan, iv. 56, 1; viii. 21,4; Harpocrat. v. ‘Iavia ; Suidas, v. ‘Iaasia "Aénva. 
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No. I, 


THE ENCHANTED POSTILION. 


Coroner O'HALLORAN was, in the 
year 1807, commandant of Fort 
Charles, Kinsale. The colonel was a 
gallant Irish gentleman of sixty-six 
years of age, a widower. He had an 
only daughter (he had married rather 
late in life), and Lydia O'Halloran was 
at this period in her twentieth year. 
She was a beautiful girl, and had 
been partly educated in a convent 
in the adjoining county ; and as she 
unfortunately had lost her mother, 
Miss O'Halloran was placed under 
the charge of a lady who superin- 
tended a first-rate finishing school. 

In this same school she had 
formed a tender friendship with an- 
other young lady, a Miss Caroline 
Shannon. 

Occasionally, the brother of Caro- 
line, young Maurice Shannon, a fine 
specimen of an Irish country gentle- 
man, would ride over to B******* to 
visit his sister; but as latterly his 
visits had been frequently repeated, 
Caroline began to suspect that all 
this attention was not paid to her- 
self; and with a little quick-sighted 
observation, she had not the slightest 
doubt but that her brother Maurice 
was enamoured of the charming 
Lydia O'Halloran. She also re- 
marked, from an unconscious change 
in the manner of her interesting 
schoolfellow, that she was in no way 
displeased with the manners or per- 
son of Maurice Shannon. 

Now, there had been, for upwards 
of seventy years, a feud between the 
families of O'Halloran and Shannon, 
commencing with a disputed tract of 
bog-land. The matter had been 
thrown into Chancery, and the coals 
of litigation kept so cleverly in a 
blaze by the attorneys of each party, 
that the cause appeared to bid fair to 
be interminable. It had been the 
death of three chancellors, doubtless 
for want of sleep, thinking of the 
ramifications of the case ; and it had 
also fattened, surfeited, and killed off 
a score of rising barristers — stopping 
them in their brief career! 


Colonel O'Talloran had never seen 
Maurice Shannon. He had once 
exchanged shots with his father, Fitz- 
gerald Shannon, Esq., when the lat- 
ter gentleman propelled a pistol bul- 
let through the fleshy part of the 
colonel’s left arm, and of which the 
worthy colonel was frequently re- 
minded by occasional twitches in the 
part affected, years and years after 
his adversary, the squire, had been 
gathered to the tomb of his ances- 
tors. This pain in the arm always 
ruffled the colonel’s temper,—for it 
brought to his recollection the never- 
to-be-terminated and ruinously ex- 
pensive lawsuit. 

The colonel now sent for Miss 
Lydia O'Halloran home, to preside at 
his residence in the neighbourhood 
of Fort Charles. Lydia took a most 
affectionate leave of Caroline Shan- 
non; and, we must own it at once, 
had received the vows of Maurice, 
consenting that he should write to 
her, but trusting to his ingenuity to 
procure the safe delivery of the let- 
ters. If she was to blame in this 
affair, it must be remembered that 
she was young, inexperienced, had 
not known the fond and vigilant at- 
tention of a mother ; but, alas! Lydia 
was in love. 


*« Love teaches cunning even to inno- 
cence ; 

And where he gets possession, his first 
work 

Is to dig deep within a heart, and there 

Lie hid, and, like a miser in the dark, 

To feast alone.”—Drypern. 


Colonel O'Halloran had a nephew 
of his own name; he was in the 
army, a captain of cavalry, and rather 
a martinet. He had been educated 
in a very precise school,—the period 
when dragoons wore powder: in our 
improving days, the only powder 
used by dragoons is in their ball- 
cartridges. Captain O'Halloran was 
about thirty -eight, formal, and with an 
immense notion of his own honour. 
He never looked like a marrying 
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man; but his uncle, the colonel, in 
his imagination, had fondly set him 
down as the future husband of Lydia. 
The captain had good connexions, 
amongst whom he was the frequent 
visitor of a nobleman in the neigh- 
bourhood, Viscount  Kilskiddery, 
who was as fond of the captain’s so- 
ciety as the captain was partial to 
the exquisite claret of the viscount. 


In the domestic establishment of 


Lord Kilskiddery was a postilion, a 
rale Irish boy, one Tim Ryan. His 
father had been a small (very small) 
farmer, and was the first person who 
hit on the idea of mixing cow-hair in 


the manufacture of cheese, by way of 


” 


making it “hould together.” From 
such a parent as this, how was it to 
be wondered that Tim Ryan should 
become so perfect a genius? And 
as for his religious principles, 
his father always remarked, and it 
was corroborated by the Rev. Pat 
Sullivan, “ that Tim Ryan would be 
the first at mass every morning in 
the year,—that is, ifthe holy water 
had been whisky.” Tim Ryan had 
got into a scrape: he had borrowed a 
gun, and one fine morning, as he was 
sporting about in his master’s (Lord 


Kilskiddery’s) nay ge heespied a 


hare sitting in her form. Tim could 
not withstand the temptation of the 
divil that superintends field - sports, 
and he shot the hare. On the re- 
port of the gun, Mr. Michael Ore- 
gan, gamekeeper to my Lord Viscount 
Kilskiddery, diligently dodged about 
until he caught Tim Ryan with the 
hare thrust up behind his jacket, and 
tightly buttoned up; and there it 
Jay, the length of Tim’s spine, like a 
gipsy child a-pick-a-back, and would 


never have been discovered at all, if 


the dogs that followed the game- 
keeper had not been very fidgetty 
about Tim’s person, which occasioned 
Michael Oregan’s eye to turn in that 
direction, when he descried the tail 
of the hare just emerging betwixt the 
skirts of Tim's coat, having been 
squeezed out by the extraordinary 
pressure. The zealous gamekeeper, 
who was no friend to Tim, laid hold 
of him, and, ripping up his buttoning 
in a trice, puss fell to the ground. 
“Ye villin!” he exclaimed, “ ye've 
been depredating my Lord's pre- 
sarves.” Tim Ryan attempted to 
excuse himself, by informing the 
gamekeeper, “ that the hare had 
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jumped up his back of its own ac- 


cord, to hide itself, becaaze he heard 
a gun discharged.” 

“Mr. Oregan shook his head, and 
implied that he did not give perfect 
credence to this asseveration. 

“Tim Ryan,” said the honest 
gamekeeper, “ if so be as you'll give 
me a tinpenny, I'll not develope to 
my Lord Viscount Kilskiddery that 
you poached his game.” 

Tim was indignant. “ Ah, bather- 
shin, Mike, an’ you know I haven't 
got a tinpenny in the world!” 

Oregan went away with the hare, 
and reported the whole matter to his 
Jordship. 

On the following morning, Lord 
Kilskiddery, in the presence of Cap- 
tain O'Halloran (who breakfasted 
with him), summoned poor Tim 
Ryan to a private examination, hay- 
ing made notes of the evidence of the 
gamekeeper. He sternly asked his 
yostilion, how he dared to destroy 
his game : ? 

“ Plaise your lordship's honour 
and glory,” replied Tim, “ I shot the 
hare | by accident.” 

“ By accident,” 
O'Halloran. 

“ By accident,” continued the pos- 
tilion. “I was firing at a bush, and 
the beast ran across my aim, all of 
his own accord.” 

“ The gamekeeper tells a different 
story,” replied his lordship. 

“Och! don’t put faith in what 
that man says,” said Tim Ryan, 
“ when he niver cares about spaking 
the truth any how. He tould me, 
tother day, yer lordship was not so 
fit to fill the chair of justice as a 
jackass !” 

“Ay, ay,’ 
Kils seihery 
you say ? 

“ Plaise yer lordship, I said yer 
lordship was.” 

“ Thank you for the compliment,” 
said the good-humoured Irish noble- 
man. ‘“ There,—get about your 
business, you rascal; I want the 
post-chariot in half an hour: put the 
10rses to.” 

Tim Ryan’s heart was in his 
mouth; he would have talked for 
half an hour, but his master pointed 
very significantly to the door. 

When Tim got down into the ser- 
vants’ hall, he found the gamekeeper 
there, and he told him he had settled 


remarked Captain 


exclaimed Viscount 
*“ indeed, and what did 
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his business with his lordship. And 
then he made his way to the outbuild- 
ings, to get his chaise and pair ready. 

he gamekeeper, who owed Tim a 
grudge —they had been rivals in 
a love affair ; for there had formerly 
resided in Lord Kilskiddery’s esta- 
blishment a sparkling black-eyed 
damsel, in the capacity of housemaid, 
by name Shelah Balinagrash. Now, 
although this to English ears was 
not a pretty name, Shelah Balina- 
grash was a very pretty specimen of 
rustic Irish beauty. 

So Mike Oregan, the epee en 
not quite understanding how or wh 
Tim Ryan had been acquitted by his 
lordship, thought that, perhaps, he 
had best go and make it up with 
Tim. And he was acquainted with 
an infallible way “to come over” 
Tim. Oregan’s maternal parent was 
an eminent private distilleress of that 
seducing liquor called potheen; and 
her son, the gamekeeper, who was 
compelled to be up early and late, 
found a stone bottle of the prepara- 
tion, which Mrs. Oregan had pre- 
sented him, very comforting. So he 
sallied into the stable wherein Tim 
was harnessing his nags, and with an 
insinuating smile which, somehow or 


other, all Irishmen can readily as- 
sume, he said, “ Come, Tim, it’s no 


use our being inimies. I own I 
treated ye ill m doing my duty this 
morning ; so now, to set matters 
right again, I'll trate ye well to some 
whisky.” ‘Tim Ryan had very little 
malice about him, and that little 
vanished in the thin air, as he sniffed 
the illicit distillation. So they shook 
hands,—the gamekeeper in a friendly 
way assisting Tim to get the carriage 
out of the coach-house, and putting 
the horses to. After which, they 
had two or three gallipots full of 
whisky each. 

The gamekeeper gave Tim a leg 
up into his saddle, and combed the 
manes of the old horses with a stable 
comb, and his own shock head of 
hair afterwards. Tim had one more 
gallipot full of whisky, then started 
at score out of the yard, and dashed 
gaily round the sweep, pulling his 
nags up cheek to cheek, and nose to 
nose, at the front entrance of Kils- 
kiddery Castle. 

The excitement of having been 
“ had up and tried” before his lord- 
ship was not in any degree lessened 
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by the quantity of ardent spirit Tim 
Ryan had taken. Neither Lord 
Kilskiddery nor Captain O'Halloran 

reeived that he was intoxicated. 

abit made him clear the gates of 
the park, and for a while all went on 
very well, though his lordship 
thought that his postilion was driving 
unusually fast. 

Ten minutes had not elapsed be- 
fore the inmates of the chaise saw 
through the front windows that their 
postilion did not keep time with the 
motion of his horse, and that he was 
bumped aloft out of the saddle every 
now and then; also, that he swerved 
inwardly, and rested his elbow on 
the ee of the other steed: in so 
doing, his spur pricked the horse he 
was riding much higher in the flank 
than it had ever before been touched, 
and he bolted against the pole vio- 
lently. This caused a sudden jerk 
of Tim’s rein with the other horse, 
which sent the carriage, postilion, 
Lord Kilskiddery, Captain O’Hallo- 
ran, and the nags, all péle-méle into 
a wide, dry ditch together,— his lord- 
ship’s head making its way through 
the glass of the chaise window. 

Some “natives” who were at 
work on a potato patch scrambled to 
their assistance, apparently delighted 
at the accident,—for they shouted 
* Hoorooloo!” and cut a number of 
fantastic capers with their legs, as 
they ran along. Some of them came 
and held the horses by the ears; 
some held fast by the hoofs, spite of 
the kicking and plunging; others 
pulled his lordship, who was rather 
corpulent, through the chaise win- 
dow, tearing off all his buttons, as it 
was impossible to open the door. 
His lordship was a kind landlord, and 
popular; consequently, his worth 
tenants lugged him forth hina 
the aperture, wrenching his watch 
and chain out of his fob, the seals 
with the Kilskiddery coronet and arms 
catching in a corner of the window. 

The next job was to fish out Cap- 
tain O'Halloran, who was much 
bruised with the concussion. As for 
Tim Ryan, he was laying between 
the two backbones of the horses ; and 
as they were kicking and struggling 
in opposite directions, he received a 
tolerable squeezing; indeed, if he 
had not been as wet as he was, he 
must have been inevitably ground to 
powder. 

RR 
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The next day, both Tim Ryan and 
Michaei Oregan received their formal 
discharge from his lordship’s service 
And though neither of the ragamuf- 
fins deserved a farthing, the steward 
paid them their wages, and gave 
them that which was entirely thrown 
away—half an hour’s good advice. 

These two worthies then began to 
consult as to what would be the best 
course to take ; and Tim ingeniously 
suggested that they should go down 
to Mistress Kavanagh’s whisky-shop, 
and settle their future business in 
the world. The gamekeeper se- 
conded his motion, and off they went, 
and bespoke two beds in one apart- 
ment,—each man with his shillelagh 
and his bundle. 

Here they consoled themselves 
with some of Mistress Kavanagh’s 
best, and sat drinking and palavering 
up in the bed-room. Oregan thought 
that they aad better both go and en- 
list as soldiers: but Tim was of 
opinion that soldiers in poor ould 
Treland had three or four other 
businesses to follow besides sol- 
diering; that they were the tithe- 
collectors, the still-hunters, and 
the petty constables,—sometimes the 
road-makers; and so he declined. 
Now, most unluckily, the name of 
Shelah Balinagrash was mentioned 
Z Tim. The gamekeeper’s eyes 
istened, and he proposed that Tim 
Ryan should never dare more to 
think of her. Tim bristled up at 
this, as he imagined himself no small- 
beer in the affections of that damsel. 
We all know the irascibility and 
pugnacity of county of Cork boys. 
‘The whisky was out, but, alas! it was 
also in; and the two Strephons si- 
multaneously grasped their shille- 
laghs, and began to lay on to each 
other with great force and dexterity, 
having first barred the door to pre- 
vent interruption. Blow succeeded 
blow ; no other but Cork skulls 
could have stood the conflict. It was 
now getting dark, and they each 
rapped the floor frequently, missing 
one another. On Mike Oregan re- 
ceiving a sharp blow over the left 
eye, he called a parley, and said it 
was unlike gentlemen to fight in the 
dark, proposing, that as they were 
rather tired, that they should agree 
to go to their separate couches, and 
begin the battle again fresh in the 
morning. ‘Tim, whose bones ached 
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all over, consented to the truce ; and 
the combatants, without undressing, 
took their shillelaghs into bed wit 
them. From the effects of the whis- 
ky, these poor misguided wretches 
were soon fast asleep. 

When the sun threw a ray of 
brilliancy into the apartment next 
morning, Tim Ryan was the only 
occupant ; for the courageous Mike 
Oregan, waking first, and feeling not 
only much contused but confused, 
and thinking that he had received 
quite beating enough, resolved to 
fight no more. Besides, as Tim was 
perfectly quiet, he was not quite cer- 
tain that he had not entirely killed 
his friend; under these apprehen- 
sions, he carefully felt in Tim Ryan’s 
breeches-pockets, from which he ex- 
tracted the wages that Tim had been 
paid by Lord Kilskiddery’s steward ; 
and he very quietly took himself be- 
low, where he paid Mrs. Kavanagh's 
reckoning, and wished her good day, 
as he was obliged to go, and he had 
left his friend in bed. 

So we will now change the scene 
to the highroad that leads to Fort 
Charles, Kinsale. It wasa fine morn- 
ing, with a clear, brisk air; the larks 
were up all around, singing in emu- 
lation. On a clump of earth on the 
side of the road was seated one of 
those creatures of almost a doubtful 
gender, one Collyogh M‘Doole. This 
old woman was smoking a short pipe, 
and every puff appeared to have 
puckered up a wrinkle in her wea- 
ther-beaten countenance. Before 
her, on the ground, was placed a 
worn-out basket, in which she had 
some toys, stay-laces, tin pepper- 
boxes, extinguishers, and brown 
jugs; several hareskins were hang- 
ing round the basket. Collyogh 
M‘Doole was musing to herself, “ As 
I gain my living by fortune-telling, 
Td like much to Bow whether I 


shall have any dinner wy? It 


would aise my mind, and also my 
appetite, if I could foretell that.” 

At this moment, a groom in a neat 
livery advanced along the highway ; 
this was Jonathan Tabbs, an English 
domestic of Mr. Maurice Shannon, 
and who was much in his master’s 
confidence. He was now employed 
on a special and rather difficult mis- 
sion, which was no less than to deli- 
ver a billet-doux into the hands of 
Miss Lydia O'Halloran; and the 
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difficulty of this consisted in the fact, 

that Colonel O'Halloran knew his 

rson, as he had formerly been in 
is service. 

Maurice Shannon had given Tabbs 
a half-crown to aid and expedite his 
mission. On Tabbs seeing the old 
fortune-teller, it crossed his mind 
that she would not object to earn a 
shilling by carrying the letter up to 
Fort Charles. He was thinking how 
he should address the lady of the 
hareskins, when he was anticipated 
by her exclaiming, “ Shure there's 
Mister Tabbs, Mr. Maurice Shannon's 
vally-de-sham !” . 

“ Why, you know me, good wo- 
man ?” said the groom. 

“ I knows every body,” replied 
Mrs. M‘Doole. “ ‘There isn’t a don- 
key or a goose in the country that I 
don’t know.” 

“ Are you going up Fort Charles 
way ?” inquired Tabbs. ‘“ If so, and 
you will carry this letter, I will give 
you a shilling.” 

The fortune-teller glanced at him, 
and said, “ Faix, and isn’t it a long 
shilling walk for my ould legs, and 
may be the letter’s particler ?” 

“ Very particular,” answered the 
groom, “ and quite private.” 

“ And to whom am I to deliver 
it ?” cunningly asked the old woman. 

“'To Miss Lydia O'Halloran,” said 
the groom. 

“ Och, the beauteous! this is par- 
ticler, any how,” replied Collyogh 
M‘Doole. 

“ Then you'll take it, Goody? 
Here is your reward, one shilling, 
give me change for this half-crown.” 

The fortune-teller, in a whining 
tone, cried, “ Ah, now, and where’s 
a poor cratur like me, who has laid 
out her little all on three hareskins 
this blessed mornin’, to find change 
for half-a-crown, darlin’ ?” 

Tabbs was puzzled. 

“You said you would undertake it.” 

Mrs. M‘Doole replied, “ I've no 
objections to take it, but not under.” 

“ Under! Under what?” inquired 
Tabbs. 

“ The half-crown,” whispered the 
beldame, coaxingly, and holding out 
her hand. 

“ Extortionate old hag! she has 
done me,” thought Tabbs, as he gave 
her the letter and the half-crown ; 
and with a caution for safe delivery, 
he left her. 
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Mrs. M‘Doole, having spat on the 
half-crown for luck, winked her eye 
and muttered, “ That English futman 
would have deluded me out of eight- 
een-pence, but I came a bit of Cork 
over him.” 

But, hey! who is this coming 
striding along the road, singing, 
* Potatoes grow in Limerick !” swel- 
tering under a long frieze coat (pro- 
nounced freeze, because it was so 
warm), cord breeches and top-boots, 
around pot hat, stick, and bundle ? 
Why, Tim Ryan, who had been going 
the same pace, and chanting the same 
ditty ever since sun-rise, scaring up 
the plovers and stone curlews. 

Tim saw Collyogh M‘Doole, and 
communed with himself, “ An ould 
female!—I want refreshment : if ould 
women have nothing else pleasant 
about them, they're seldom without 
a pinch of snuff.— Mother! will you 
lend me the loan of a pinch of snuff?” 

“T’ faith ye’re welcome,” said Mrs. 
M‘Doole ; and she produced a paper 
with a little snuff in it, and a pack 
of very dirty cards from her pocket. 
“ Will ye have your fortin told, for 
ye’re a handsome gossoon ?” 

“ You're not the first she female 
as has tould me that,” replied Mr. 
Ryan, very conceitedly. “ What 
have ye here in your lucky-bag ?” 

“ Prizes of all sorts, no blanks! — 
pincushions, cakes, and combs.” 

“ Cakes and combs in company !” 
said Tim. ‘ Nocatch, I’m thinking.” 

Mrs. M‘Doole now offered to tell 
Tim his fortune for a penny. Tim 
was dazzled with the proposal ; so he 
unbuttoned the knee of his breeches, 
and took out the coin. “ My pocket 
is very low, you see, mother.” 

The old woman assumed a very 
mysterious air as she gazed on ‘Tim 
Ryan’s palm; and she said, “ You 
are born to good fortune.” 

“Thank ye for nothing,” 
Tim. 

“ You are in love with a pretty 
girl,” said the purveyoress of witch- 
craft. 

“ Och, the saints! 


replied 


How did you 
find out that ?” simpered Tim. 

“ She is dark-haired,” impressively 
muttered M‘Doole. 

* You lie!” quickly answered Tim. 
“] beg your ?—~ ye’re misin- 


formed; Shelah Balinagrash’s hair 
was flax when she was a babby, and 
now it’s a sort of dandy brown au- 
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burn. But, come, I'll jusht prove 
you. What's the first letters of my 
sweetheart’s name ?” 

“ §. B.,” said the fortune-teller. 

Tim stared. 

“ Devil burn me! how did the old 
cratur discover that ?” 

“You will be rich and noble,” 
predicted Collyogh M‘Doole. 

“ Nivir, ma’am, nivir!” sighed 
Tim. “ Nivir was there such a poor 
undone young boy as [!” 

The old woman tried to console 
Tim by saying, “ That when things 
come to the worst, they must mend.” 

Tim acknowledged the truth of 
that axiom, by remarking that he 
found that to be the case with his 
old stockings. 

“ Mayhap,” said M‘Doole, “ when 
you went to sleep, you'd like to dream 
of Shelah ?” and she offered him a 
ease-bottle, which Tim first smelt, 
and then without the slightest hesi- 
tation applied it to his mouth several 
times. The cunning fortune-teller 
having excited him with the potheen, 
warmed up his imagination with the 
great luck about to happen to him, 
the riches and honours which he was 
shortly to acquire, with all the cus- 
tomary blarney of her profession. 
Tim Ryan walked on, light-hearted, 
if not light-headed ; for cunning old 
M‘Doole, to impress the ignorant and 
unwary of the potency of her pre- 
parations, had infused some sleep- 
creating herb into her whisky- 
bottle. 

We will now place ourselves in 
the garden of Colonel O’Halloran,— 
a large piece of ground walled in and 
laid out in the old style ; yew hedges 
cut into peacocks and other fantastic 
shapes ; therein was an arbour, trel- 
lised and overrun with honeysuckles, 
jasmine, and clematis ; and in it were 
seated, in a very confidential commu- 
nication, Miss Lydia O'Halloran and 
her maid, Shelah Balinagrash ; in the 
course of which, the young lady spoke 
in the most flattering terms of Maurice 
O’Shannon; and the maid, encouraged 
by the condescension of her young 
mistress, owned a soft passion for 
Mr. Jonathan Tabbs, his honour's 
English groom; and tiat she had 
completely cut with one Tim Ryan, 
a postilion, who had once kept her 
company, and taken entirely to “ the 
fresh one,” as she called Tabbs. 

She then inguired of Miss O'Hal- 
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loran when they might expect a visit 
from Mr. Maurice Shannon. 

Miss Lydia felt in her reticule, and 
rather alarmedly turned the contents 
out, exclaiming, “ What have I done 
with his last letter ? I hope to Heaven 
it is not lost! if so, Shelah, I am 
lost!” and here a few tender tears ob- 
truded themselves in her pretty eyes. 

Shelah said, “ Dry your tears, 
miss: if you are lost, I don’t intend 
to be the eryer! I think I saw you 
destroy the envelope ; and if any one 
find the letter, I'll swear it was written 
tome. And there’s no time to think 
about it, for here is Colonel O'Hal- 
loran coming, and in a deuce of a 
tantrum !” 

The colonel had just received his 
newspaper from Dublin ; and the first 
paragraph that caught his eye was, 
“Court or Cuancery. Shannon 
versus O'Halloran,” with more post- 
ponement and cross-bills; and, like 
other cross-bills (the birds described 
by the naturalist, Yarrel), they are 
principally supported by pines. 

Poor Lydia trembled when her 
father, in a cold, haughty tone, ad- 
dressed her, “ Oh, good morning, 
miss!” She felt certain that he had 
picked up the lost clandestine letter. 
“ Ts it not enough,” said the colonel, 
“ that I should ever be in the boiling 
caldron of the law, but that I am 
to be tormented in my domestic re- 
lations ?” 

Shelah, who could use the freedom 
of long service, remarked, “ I am 
your domestic, though I am not your 
relation ——” 

“ Be good enough to hold your 
tongue, Shelah!” replied Colonel 
O'Halloran. Lydia falteringly in- 
quired what was the matter. Her 
father glanced at her. “ What is 
the matter indeed! Your trembling 
voice explains all—all !” 

Shelah looked fierce, and said, 
“ Sir, master! I beg your pardon, 
but Miss Lydia has never been used 
to your unkind manner.” 

O'Halloran was softened, and mut- 
tered, “ Unkind! I love her dearly!” 
But he took out a letter without a 
superscription. ‘I suppose I may 
believe my own eyes ?” 

Shelah was very demure, and re- 
marked, “ Och, what a consarn to 
make such a rumpus about! I own, 
sir, lam but a poor servant; it is a 
fault, but not an unpardonable fault.” 
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“ Shelah,” said O'Halloran, “ no 
one asked your opinion in this mat- 
ter!” Then turning to his daughter, 
* You have deceived me, Lydia!” and 
he opened the letter, and read aloud,— 

“* My beloved, your cruelty drives 
me to despair!” Shelah affected to 
sob ; and whined, “ I own it, I have 
been very cruel to him.” “ Pah!” 
said the colonel, “ you cruel!” and 
he read on,— 

“* After the convincing proof you 
have given me, that reciprocal affection 
exists.’ A reciprocal affection !” 

“ Yes, sir,” sobbed Shelah, “ quite 
reciprocal with both of us!” “ Be 
quiet do, Shelah !” sharply exclaimed 
O'Halloran ; and he again read, — 

“* Indulge me with another short 
interview, at the same time and place, 
unless you would cause the lingering 
death of your devoted Maurice Suan- 
NON. 

“ Now, Lydia, what have you to 
say to this ?” 

At this moment the sly Shelah 
threw herself on her knees before 
Miss O'Halloran, and crying, “ Och, 
mistress, forgive me this once, and [ 
will never do so any more! I own 
my weakness. Mr. Maurice Shannon 
has promised piously to marry me, 
and I consented to receive his ad- 
dresses—and—and—and x“ 

“ And what?” inquired the colonel. 

“T dropped that unlucky letter 
out of my pocket !” 

The good colonel’s heart was in- 
stantly relieved; he had suspected 
that his daughter was in correspon- 
dence with his bitterest foe, Maurice 
Shannon, a person whom he had 
never met; and, as O'Halloran raised 
his arm to take Lydia’s hand, the 
nerve that had been affected by the 
bullet of old Shannon, gave a twitch 
that thrilled him. “ Ugh! curse the 
Shannons!” he exclaimed. “ Lydia, 
I beg your pardon for the gross 
blunder I have committed; and al- 
though, my dear, I would not by an 
means endeavour to direct your af- 
fections to a particular individual, 
yet I should be pleased if you would 
receive the attentions of my nephew, 
Captain O'Halloran.” Lydia shud- 
dered slightly. “ And as for you, 
Shelah, I give you warning ; provide 
yourself this day month! and, d’ye 
hear, be sure that the marriage cere- 
mony ts performed.” 

Shelah said, “ Perhaps, sir, you 
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would be kind enough to give me 
away ?” 

“You impudent hussy,” replied 
the colonel, “ it might save you the 
trouble of throwing yourself away! 
Do you suppose a person of Mr. 
Shannon's rank would unite himself 
with a servant? Pooh, pooh! some 
old fortune-teller has been turning 
your brains!” 

At this moment, and it was an odd 
coincidence, Collyogh M‘Doole peeped 
in at the garden-gate, and, unper- 
ceived by the colonel, held up the 
letter that had been put into her 
hands by Tabbs. Lydia stepped 
lightly back, and taking it, concealed 
it in her bosom, while the colonel 
continued, “ ‘inose fortune - telling 
card-drawers are the ruin of half the 
girls in the country. They are the go- 
betweens, the mischief- makers, the 
carriers of love-epistles!” but, as the 
worthy O'Halloran turned his head, 
he momentarily saw Mrs. M‘Doole, 
who bobbed a courtesy to him, and 
vanished. ‘“ Why, zounds! there’s 
one of the gipsy hags at the gate 
So the colonel bustled out, 
to drive the old toad off his premises. 

Lydia lost no time to get into a 
shaded corner and peruse her billet, 
which begged for an interview, and 
that Maurice Shannon was only wait- 
ing concealed to watch Colonel O’Hal- 
loran’s departure for parade at Fort 
Charles, which event almost imme- 
diately took place, as the drums and 
bugles were heard in the distance ; 
and all the parties concerned, — 
Maurice, Miss Lydia, Shelah, and 
Mr. Tabbs, were aware that the 
colonel would leave them an hour 
to themselves. 

Maurice Shannon climbed over the 
rarden-wall, followed by Tabbs. 
Maurice wore a horseman’s cloak; 
and underneath it, the uniform ofa 
yeomanry regiment to which he be- 
longed ; with his accoutrements, as 
he had just returned from an in- 
spection. Depend upon it, the lovers 
were not long before they entered 
into sweet converse; the time flew 
rapidly ; and it was agreed that Mr. 
Shannon and his man 'Tabbs should 
be let out at the front gate, to which 
they were approaching, when the 
voice of precise Captain O'Halloran 
was heard outside, “Is my uncle 
gone? Hold myhorse!” The guilty 
four were thrown into the greatest 
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confusion. Shelah wanted Shannon 
to hide behind the garden-roller, and 
was pushing her own lover under the 
broad and thorny leaves of an aloe- 
tree in a tub, which was any thing 
but agreeable to Mr. Tabbs. Maurice 
entreated Lydia to escape; and de- 
termined, if Captain O’ Halloran came 
in, to face him boldly. Lydia and 
Shelah disappeared as speedily as 
possibly ; and Captain O'Halloran 
popped his carroty head, and whis- 
kers, and mustachios in at the gate, 
where he made a prodigious start on 
seeing Mr. Shannon in his uncle’s 
garden; for he knew his person, 
though the colonel was unacquainted 
with it. So he strode down in a 
stately, formal manner; and, con- 
fronting Maurice, pumped up the 
following sentence: “I have the 
honour to address Mr. Maurice Shan- 
non. My name is O’Halloran—Cap- 
tain O'Halloran.” 

“]T understand you, sir,” said Shan- 
non, eyeing him proudly. 

“T humbly beg your pardon,” 
sneered the captain; “ you do not 
understand me : I do not trouble my- 
self about the ancient quarrel between 
our families. I have the honour to 
adore my cousin Lydia: she is af- 
fianced to me by her father. It is 
reported that you address her. Mark 
me, sir! she shall never be yours 
while I exist! Will you promise me 
on the word of a gentleman that you 
will renounce your pretensions ?” 

“ On the word of a gentleman, I 
will make no such promise,” mildly 
replied Shannon. 

“ Then,” said Captain O'Halloran, 
smoothing his red mustachios with 
his pipe-clayed glove, —“ then, 
sir, 1 have the honour to say that 
you must take an unpleasant alter- 
native, and that too immediately. 
My horse, and that of my orderly 
dragoon, are outside of the gate; the 
pistols are loaded in the holsters ; 
you shall choose which brace you 
please ; we will walk to the side of 
yonder coppice ; but lest you should 
imagine that there is not at present 
sufficient provocation for a personal 
encounter, [do myself the honour per- 
sonally to insult you.” And_here the 
fierce captain drew off his glove, and 
flapped it slightly against the shoulder 
of Maurice Shannon, who said,— 

“ You settle these difficulties with 
great promptitude, sir !” 
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“ Are you ready, sir?” bawled the 
captain. 

“ At your service, sir,” replied 
Maurice. “I follow you.” 

Tabbs, who was horribly alarmed 
at this dialogue (for he had pricked 
up his ears behind the aloe), looked 
over the wall, and saw the two gen- 
tlemen after having selected the pistols 
from the holsters, stride down to the 
side of the little wood, leaving the 
orderly where he was in charge of 
the horses. Then they took their 
ground (remember, they were both 
red-hot Irishmen), without any 
seconds, and presently a pistol was 
discharged. 

Tabbs was in a funk; but, to his 
great joy, he perceived his master 
standing erect, and the captain down 
on the grass. Then Shannon went 
towards his wounded antagonist with 
a view to aid him, but the captain 
motioned to him to make his escape. 
Shannon returned and sent the dra- 
goon to the captain. 

Just at this moment, Tim Ryan 
came staggering along the road, as if 
he had been drunk; but it was from 
the effect of the narcotic, of which he 
had so abundantly partaken. He 
stopped, and looked stupidly up at 
the gate and muttered, “ If I'm awake, 
I heard a gun go off; if I’m asleep, 
I dreamt I heard it.” 

And he made his way in at the 
garden -gate, for he had just recollec- 
tion enough to see that this was the 
house in which Shelah Balinagrash 
was domesticated. He had fallen 
down repeatedly in the road and got 
up again; his head reeled with the 
potion, and his brain frisked into all 
sorts of queer fancies. He stumbled 
into the arbour ; and, reclining him- 
self on the green bench, instantly 
fell into a death-like slumber. Fairies 
hovered around him, or he dreamt 
as much. 

* * * * 

Now, while this Sleeping Beauty 
was reclining in the bower, disincum- 
bered of his frieze coat, Tabbs ran to 
congratulate his master, who was re- 
entering the gate. 

* Oh, Mr. Shannon, there was but 
one pistol fired !” 

“ And that was mine!” said Maurice. 
“ T have shot the captain ; it is a very 
awkward affair. I may be tried for 
my life for this!” 

“Good God, master, you don’t say 
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so!” replied Tabbs; “ and the dragoon 
has gallopped off to Fort Charles for 
assistance. Sir, sir! you must run 
for it: but your yeomanry uniform 
and cap will be instantly recognised, 
and Colonel O'Halloran will scour 
the country to discover who has 
wounded his nephew.” At this mo- 
ment a lengthened snore from ‘Tim 
Ryan caused Tabbs to turn his head, 
and the first thing he saw was the 
frieze great-coat on the floor of the 
arbour. It instantly struck him that 
it would be a good disguise for his 
master, in which he might escape ; 
so he said to Mr. Shannon, “ Sir, 
sir! I must have your cloak, jacket, 
cap, sword, and belt !” 

“ And this poor devil suffer for 
me—never !” 

“The worst that may befall him 
would be a thumping. You have 
not a moment to lose — away, sir!” 
aud the ready Tabbs helped his 
master on with the frieze coat, Tim’s 
pot-hat, and literally dragged Shan- 
non’s uniform off and forced him 
out at the garden-gate. Tabbs then 


surveyed his sleeping victim; tried 
how soundly he reposed, and found 


that it was extremely difficult to 
wake him; so he lifted Tim up, and 
got his coat and waistcoat off; then 
he thrust him, not without effort, 
into Mr. Shannon’s yeomanry uni- 
form jacket, put on the accoutrements 
and sword, also the cap, which fastened 
underneath the chin; but the least 
easy part was to get the clumsy 
fingers of Tim into the gloves. And 
now as Mr. Ryan had on his pos- 
tilion’s white cord breeches and boots, 
he really appeared, in the French 
military phrase, en grand tenue, al- 
though he was still asleep. 

In the meantime the orderly dra- 
goon, having, with the assistance 
of some labourers, carried Captain 
O'Halloran into his uncle the colo- 
nel’s house, where he was laid on a 
sofa; and the orderly had galloped 
off (as we said before) to Fort Charles, 
where he presented himself to the 
colonel, standing as upright as a bolt, 
with his feet turned out, and his hand 
to his helmet. 

Colonel. “ Now, man, what is the 
matter ?” 

Orderly. “ Please your honour, 
Captain O'Halloran is shot !” 

Colonel. “ What ?” 

Orderly. “ Shot!” 
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Colonel. “ By whom ?” 

Orderly. “ Mr. Maurice Shannon!” 

Colonel. “ Oh, those cursed Shan- 
nons! born to ruin my family !” 

The colonel then ordered out a 
sergeant and three dragoons, to seek 
and take Mr. Maurice Shannon in 
custody; and although it was quite 
common, at that period (as it has 
been since in Ireland), for gentlemen 
to be shot at, this event created a 
sensation in the garrison. 

Now Tabbs, who had dressed his 
puppet, thought that the time had 
arrived that he should be waked, al- 
though he was not a corpse. So he 
poked Tim Ryan with a garden-rake 
through the back part of the arbour, 
and at length aroused him from his 
lethargic slumber. The first words 
he uttered were, “ Mistress Kava- 
nagh, for the Holy Virgin's sake, a bit 
of "bacca.” 

And up he got, but certainly did 


not make a very gentlemanly repre- 


sentation of the ancient house of 
Shannon. “Good dry lodgins, i’ 
faith,” said Tim, “and no pig for 
company.” But what could exceed 
poor Ryan’s astonishment when he 
found a sword in a scabbard betwixt 
his legs ; when he saw his blue uni- 
form coat with silver lace; gloves on 
his hands, certainly for the first time 
in his life; and when he reached up 
to feel for the brim of his pot hat he 
touched a feather; he stared at his 
sleeves, he grunted, he wondered, and 
stammered out,— 

“Shure the fairy people have been 
at work, and changed me for some- 
body else.” 

Then he thought he would feel in 
the side-pocket of the uniform jacket, 
and there he found a purse with 
some gold and silver init. He re- 
collected the words of the old for- 
tune-teller,—‘“ That he was to be 
rich,” and that “ when things came to 
the worst they would mend.” He 
felt again in the pocket, and took out 
a card-case with cards in it, on which 
were engraved, in upright Roman 
characters, 

“MR. MAURICE SHANNON, 
SHANNON CASTLE.” 

Tim here whistled aloud and ex- 
claimed, “ By Jasus, I’m enchanted !” 

The fumes of the whisky were still 
creeping over his brain; but pre- 
sently, as he turned, he saw a strange 
groom standing with his hat off in a 
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green livery, and Tim made up his 
mind, without committing himself, to 
ask him a question or two. 

“Who may you be, young man ?” 

Tabbs readily replied, “ Lauk, sir, 
don’t you know your own servant ?” 

“My servant,” thought Tim. “I 
hope he won't ax for his wages.” 

“Sir, I have lived with you as 
valet for the last three years.’ 

Tim tipped him an indescribable 
waggish leer and said, “ As vally de 
sham, I spose? What's your master’s 
name ?” 

“Mr. Maurice Shannon,” replied 
Tabbs, coolly. 

Tim squinted again at the card, 
and muttered, “It’s the fairies. I'm 
bewitched !” 

“Was not you greatly alarmed, 
sir?” inquired Tabbs. 

Tim stared, but hazarded a “ No.” 

“ What, Mr. Shannon, not alarmed ; 
when you have just fought a duel ?” 

“The divel I have!” screamed 
Tim. “ Who was kilt ?” 

“Your adversary,” said Tabbs. 

“Tm glad it was not myself.” 

Tim’s curiosity and wonderment 
were now excited to the utmost 
pitch; and he asked if he might 
make so bold to inquire whom he had 
been fighting with. 

“Captain O'Halloran,” was the 
reply. 

Tim then wished to take the small 
liberty to ask why he had been 
obliged to fight a jewel, and was 
informed that Captain O'Halloran 
and himself were rival candidates for 
the hand of Miss Lydia O'Halloran. 

Tim Ryan scratched his head and 
his elbow in great perplexity, and 
thought of Collyogh M‘Doole. Tim, 
after inquiring whether the young 
lady was handsome and rich, and 
being answered in the affirmative, 
thought that he had better get mar- 
ried to her directly, before he was 
changed back again by the good people, 
the fairies. 

“Pray,” said Tim Ryan, “as you 
seem to know all about me, what's 
your name, my tight fellow ?” 

“Ts it possible, sir, that you have 
forgot poor Tabbs ?” 

“ Poortabs? Poortabs? Poortabs ?” 
The postilion challenged his recol- 
lection in vain; but, by way of a 
feeler, he exclaimed, “Och! hadn't 
I a pretty gossoon in my service, eh! 
One Timothy Ryan!” 
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It was now the turn of Tabbs; 
who said, “Timothy Ryan—Timothy 
Ryan? I never heard of any thing 
to his credit.” 

“He never had any, poor boy,” 
replied Tim; “and that was his mis- 
fortin.” 

Now, at this moment, came an apt 
aider to the plot in the person of 
Shelah Balinagrash; she had been 
tutored by Tabbs, although she her- 
self did not want for quickness. So 
she ran into the garden, and stooped 
down to pick a heart’s-ease out of 
a flower-bed close to Tim, who, on 
seeing her, mused to himself, “ She- 
lah! murther! ’'m Tim Ryan again.” 
To his extreme surprise, Miss Balina- 
grash made a low courtesy, and hoped 
his honour was well. The postilion 
could not stand this ; but said, “ She- 
lah, darling! don’t you recollect Tim 
Ryan?” Miss Balinagrash pondered 
awhile, and then remembered an 
ugly person of that name who was 
sent beyond sea for stealing eggs! 

“ Now, who hatched that ?” thought 
Tim. But as our hero began to 
feel a little hungry after his long 
walk, he imagined he might take ad- 
vantage of his altered circumstances 
to put something into his stomach. 

The she rascal Shelah remarked, 
“Miss Lydia will be delighted to see 
you, Mr. Maurice Shannon; but you 
must be very cautious in your con- 
duct, for her father, Colonel O’Hal- 
loran, is averse to the match, and I 
am afraid would not sit down to table 
with you.” 

*“ )—n the colonel, her father!” 
said Tim. “ Although I'm in ridgy- 
muntals, lve no false pride about me. 
What time do you dine in the kit- 
chen?” 

“Come this way, follow me.” And 
Miss Balinagrash led Tim Ryan out 
of the garden because she was in mo- 
mentary expectation of the return of 
the colonel. 

Tabbs now perceived old Colonel 
O'Halloran approaching, and he de- 
vised as to how he should contrive 
to detain his ancient master and 
pave the way for the impostor, until 
his real master found time to escape 
in safety. So, as the colonel entered 
the gate, Tabbs stood respectfully 
with his hat in his hand and hoped 
his honour was well. 

“What brings you hither, Jona- 
than Tabbs ?” 
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“T came with my master, sir.” 

“Your master,” replied the colonel. 
“Let me see. I gave your character 
as butler to Mr. Magnum, the re- 
corder of Cork.” 

Tabbs informed the colonel that 
he now lived with Mr. Maurice Shan- 
non. O’Halloran’s colour changed 
as he heard this, and he asked if Mr. 
Shannon had the effrontery, under 
all circumstances, to intrude himself 
into the house? ‘Tabbs merely re- 
marked that his master had just 
walked into the parlour with Miss 
Shelah Balinagrash. What unpa- 
ralleled libertinism! thought the 
colonel. He had barbarously and 
unfairly wounded his nephew, and 
now was probably flirting with his 
maid-servant. So the colonel looked 
in at the parlour window, and there 
he saw the person he imagined to be 
Maurice Shannon; and, with all his 
worst presentiments, he did not ex- 
pect so ungainly and ungentlemanly 
a figure. The precise disciplinarian 
observed how wretchedly Mr. Shan- 
non had put on his uniform, and 
wondered who inspected the yeo- 
manry. Colonel O'Halloran, with 
great hauteur, desired Mr. Shannon 
to step out into the garden. Tim 
asked Shelah, “ Who the old cock 
was ?” When she told him, Mr. 
Ryan whistled. 

“What brought you on my pre- 
mises, sir?” inquired the colonel. 

Tim thought that he had better 
blind him about his supposed views 
on Miss Lydia, so he said that he had 
jusht tuck the liberty for to come for 
to see his first love, Miss Shelah 
Balinagrash. ‘The colonel told him 
that the Shannons in former days 
would not have degraded themselves 
by a connexion so much beneath 
their rank; and born of an ancient 
family, he could take precedence of 
nobility. 

Tim Ryan begged to assure the 
colonel that he had ridden before 
Lord Viscount Kilskiddery on many 
occasions, and the only disagreement 
he ever had with his lordship was 
when he fell out with him! 

The colonel turned his back upon 
Tim in great contempt, and at the 
same moment the sergeant and the 
three dragoons entered the gate. 
The colonel pointed to Tim and 
walked into his house, shutting the 
door. 
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The sergeant looked at his written 
description. “ Yeomanry uniform,— 
servant in green livery.” 

Tim saw the soldiers, and asked 
Tabbs what they wanted. 

The sergeant said, “ We are seek- 
ing Mr. Maurice Shannon.” 

Tabbs pointed to Tim Ryan, and 
told the sergeant that was Mr. Mau- 
rice Shannon. Tim thought that 
now was the very time to keep up 
his rank and dignity, so he swag- 
gered and demanded what they 
wanted with Mr. Shannon. The 
sergeant told him it was to convey 
him to Fort Charles. Tim remarked 
that if that was all he had come for 
he might go back again, as he had 
no business whatever at Fort Charles. 
The sergeant peremptorily said,— 
“Sir, you are our prisoner.” And 
he took Tim’s sword out of the scab- 
bard. 

The word “ prisoner” startled Tim, 
and he whispered the sergeant, 
“Whisht now, in perfect confidence 
from one gentleman to another, I am 
not Mr. Maurice Shannon.” 

The sergeant appealed to Tabbs. 
“ Your master is not Mr. Maurice 
Shannon?” Tabbs swore that his 
master was Mr. Maurice Shannon. 
The dragoons surrounded ‘Tim Ryan, 
who, not liking the scrape he was in, 
said, “ Hold!” Ifsixpence a piece for 
the men, and a shilling for the ser- 
geant, would induce them to let him 
off, he wouldn't flinch from the bar- 
gain! 

They marched Tim off to the 
congée house at Fort Charles, 

And now an odd turn to our plot 
took place, which led to equivoque. 
Shelah was a clever-headed girl, and 
was firmly possessed with the notion, 
that if once Mr. Maurice Shannon 
could be introduced to good-natured 
Colonel O'Halloran, even under a 
feigned name, he would contrive 
to make his way into the good graces 
of the old officer, and (to use her 
own words) “the ojus, hiigius, and 

arfidgiis chancery-suit could be 

nocked on the head!” 

The instant that Captain O’Hallo- 
ran had been brought into the house 
wounded, all Lydia’s dislike for him 
changed to pity; and after the sur- 
geon had dressed his wound and left 
him, womanlike, she was his nurse, 
and did not quit the side of his sofa. 

Shelah watched all this, fear- 
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ing that in a moment of pity Miss 
Lydia might be induced to obey her 
father and accept the addresses of the 
captain after all. Soshe ordered her 
humble servant Mr. Tabbs to ride 
over, and bring back Mr. Maurice 
Shannon, to represent his cousin 
Hannibal (a gentleman that had just 
returned from Trin. Coll. Dub). Off 
went Tabbs. 

And here the colonel, in going to 
see his nephew, the captain, met Ly- 
dia in a room adjoining that in which 
the younger O'Halloran was domi- 
ciled. He told his daughter he should 
do his utmost to harass Maurice 
Shannon; that he had him in cus- 
tody, and should hand him over to 
the civil power ; that, notwithstand- 
ing his yeomanry uniform, he was a 
mere bog-trotter—cow-driver—turf- 
digger ! 

Lydia, whose heart had been en- 
twined with Shannon’s yeomanry 
uniform at her boarding-school, be- 
came apprehensive that her father’s 
eye-sight was failing. 

The colonel seated himself beside 
Captain O’Halloran’s sofa. ‘“ Cap- 
tain,” said he, “I shall avenge your 
misfortune. What would you have 
me do with the scoundrel under 
the circumstances ?” 

The captain replied,-—“ Scoundrel! 
Well, I have been engaged in many 
affairs, but I never met a gentleman 
of more gallant bearing than young 
Maurice Shannon.” 

The colonel stared, and said, “ Do 
you respect a vulgar ruffian like that ?” 

“Upon my honour, my dear 
uncle, for the first time, you and I 
must have very different notions as 
to vulgarity. A more elegant gen- 
tleman never presented himself to 
my pistol.” 

Colonel O'Halloran appeared dis- 
tressed ; his inward thoughts were, 
“ Brain-fever, by G—! His head is 
wandering ; it is no use to contradict 
him!” 

“ Now listen, uncle,” calmly con- 
tinued the captain. “It is I that am 
wholly to blame. It is 1 who (though 
slightly wounded) ought to be pun- 
ished; I gave the provocation, and 
had Mr. Shannon chosen the pistols 
of my orderly dragoon, instead of 
my own, I might fairly have been 
placed, ‘ under the circumstances,’ in 
the situation of a pre-determined 
murderer !” 
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The colonel secretly wished that 
his nephew's head had been shaved, 
and that he was in bed. 

The captain proceeded: —“It is 
perfectly true. I assured Mr. Shan- 
non that the pistols were loaded alike. 
He implicitly trusted to my honour. 
The evidence was in my own hands 
to falsify my asseveration, for my 
trigger was pulled in vain.” 

The colonel looked very anxiously 
at his nephew, who said,—*“ Don't 
be nervous about the wound, it is 
slight. Indeed, I feel the shake I 
had the other day much more.” 

“Oh! when you were overturned 
with Lord Kilskiddery by the care- 
lessness of the postilion ?” 

“An obtuse Irish brute. But, 
uncle, you must immediately send to 
Fort Charles for that high-minded 
young gentleman, and let me person- 
ally assure him that he has nothing 
to fear, and every thing to hope from 

” 
me. 

The colonel promised to send for 
the high-minded young gentleman, 
whom he had heretofore considered 
as a low-bred, impudent, ignorant, 
potato devourer. 

Tabbs now begged a private audi- 
ence of the colonel, and informed him 
that Mr. Hannibal Shannon had 
rode over to make inquiry respecting 
the affray in which his cousin Mau- 
rice had been concerned. 

Maurice (in a plain suit) was im- 
mediately introduced to Colonel 
O'Halloran as Mr. Hannibal Shan- 
non. 

He instantly, in a very prepossess- 
ing manner, expressed his profound 
regret that the colonel should have 
been annoyed by a member of the 
Shannon family. 

The colonel was surprised at such 
a sentiment froma Shannon. Mau- 
rice assured him that if any one 
bearing that name had unfortunately 
come into hostile contact with the 
captain, that the quarrel had been 
sought by O'Halloran, junior. The 
colonel replied, that his nephew most 
honourably avowed it. 

“Then, colonel,” said Shannon, 
“we shall not have any difficulty in 
arranging this affair, for you will 
find in Maurice Shannon one who is 
ready to hold out the hand of peace 
and friendship to you.” 

The colonel was delighted with his 
visitor, fur he caught a glimpse of 
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stopping the accursed chancery-suit, 
and he invited Mr. Shannon to stay 
to dinner. 

And now the sergeant came back 
again to the colonel’s house with Tim 
Ryan in custody. Tim had been 
very unruly, and had knocked down 
a sentry-box with a sentinel in it, so 
they had been obliged to handcuff 
him. The first person he saw was 
Tabbs. 

“Och! and an’t you a pretty hum- 
bug of a futman, to neglect your 
master in his throubles. I discharge 

rou. 

Tabbs said there were a half-year’s 
wages due to him ‘Tim thought 
better of it on the mention of the 
wages, and said that he ought not to 
give way to sudden fits of passion. 
So he told Tabbs he might keep his 
situation. 

Tim now turned to the sergeant. 
“Och! you stiff bully, you'll find 
that in taking me prisiner you've got 
the wrong sow by the ear; but, as I 
like to do every thing gentlemanly, 
if you will lend me a tizzy I'll toss 
you for a noggin of whisky.” 

The colonel now came out, and 
was really shocked to see Mr. Mau- 
rice Shannon handcuffed. [He imme- 
diately ordered him to be unshackled, 
and sent the sergeant and guard back. 
He then apologised for the treatment 
he had received, and owned that the 
extremely handsome way in which he 
had behaved to his nephew demanded 
his warmest acknowledgments. 

Tim wondered who the devil the 
nephew was. 

The colonel then informed him 
that his cousin had removed every 
unfavourable impression he had 
formed of his character. 

Tim wondered who the deuce his 
cousin was. 

“ Fortunately,” continued the co- 
lonel, “the injury that Captain 
O'Halloran received at your hands 
did not equal the one he experienced 
by being thrown out of Lord Kils- 
kiddery’s carriage the other day.” 

Tim looked all botheration. 

“And,” said the gallant colonel, 
“if Captain O'Halloran had shot you 
before he fell he never would have 
forgiven himself.” 

Mr. Ryan replied, “Then, by J—, 
I am not sorry that I upset him.” 
“It was lucky for you as it turned 
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out,” replied the colonel, who thought 
Mr. Maurice exceedingly vulgar, and 
could hardly imagine that the person 
before him had ever been with pis- 
tols in an affair of honour; but he 
said, “I suppose you mean, sir, that 

when he fell you were discharged ?” 

“ Certainly,” answered Tim ; “ dis- 
charged directly.” 

“Unfortunate,” sighed the colonel. 
“But you were driven to it ?” 

“ T was,” said Tim, “ and I couldn't 
back out again.” 

The colonel had introduced Miss 
O'Halloran to the supposed Hannibal, 
and Maurice Shannon now came into 
the garden with the young lady, 
after having had an interview with 
the wounded captain. 

Maurice Shannon advanced to 
Tim and said, “I faith, my dear cou- 
sin, this adventure of yours has 
given me much inquietude.” 

Tim Ryan stared stupidly, and re- 
plied, “It has bothered me com- 
pletely.” 

The colonel looked at the cousins, 
and sighed at the contrast. He 
thought to himself if Hannibal were 
Maurice, there might be the possibi- 
lity of an accommodation. 

Our story draws to a conclusion. 
When Captain O'Halloran saw Tim 
Ryan, he started and changed colour. 
The colonel whispered, “There, my 
dear nephew, there’s your elegant 
high-minded youth.” 

“That wretch,” replied the cap- 
tain. “ That is Lord Kilskiddery’s 
rascally postilion who overturned us.” 

Tim Ryan was disenchanted. 

* * * * 

Postscript.—The bells of the old 
tower of the church at Kinsale rung 
a merry peal; for Captain O’Hallo- 
ran, generous as he was: brave, had 
obtained from Lydia a full confession 
of her partiality for Maurice Shan- 
non, and the happy pair were united. 
The chancery-suit was stopped in its 
healthy career, to the infinite morti- 
fication of the solicitors. The dis- 
puted bog is now a considerable 
farm, having been drained by a dif- 
ferent process than law-costs. Tim 
Ryan was taken into the service of 
the Shannons; but always com- 
plained that no one ever apologised 
for the trick that had been played 
upon him. 
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Tue extent of the British empire, 
and its intimate connexion with vast 
interests in the most remote and op- 
posite quarters of the globe, must 
necessarily compel those, who would 
accurately scan the position of its 
prime minister, to extend their sphere 
of observation to the distant circum- 
ference of that circle which is per- 
vaded by his influence, and from any 

art of which a blow subversive of 
nis government may be dealt. A 
ministry may go out as well on a 
Jamaica-bill as a Reform-bill. If, 
therefore, we professed to give a 
complete view of the position of our 
present premier, we should ask, not 
merely how far the agricultural po- 
pulation of England confide in him, 
and how far the anti-corn law advo- 
cates of the “ League,”—we should 
look not merely to the position he at 
present he’ is in the House of Com- 
mons, but likewise how his adminis- 
tration will affect the dwellers on the 
banks of the Ganges, and the settlers 


in the far woods of America,—we 
should consider what opposition he 
may experience from the humble 101. 
voter, and how his ambassador may 
be received at the imperial court of 


St. Petersburg. All these, and a 
thousand other considerations, should 
enter into the reasoning of those who 
would hope to sketch out the position 
of the Premier of Great Britain. 
Within the limits of a few pages 
such a task would be hopeless; we 
therefore propose to consider the 
effect of his recently proposed great 
measures on the nation, and the cha- 
racter of the opposition they have met 
with ; secondly, toselect from the many 
very interesting subjects of our fo- 
reign relations the present situation 
of our affairs in India, as having, by 
their novel and recent exhibition of 
a reverse to our arms, more imme- 
diate claims on our attention. 

I. The premier’s position in the 
House of Commons, which has now en- 
grossed the lion’s share of the power 
once divided more equally amongst the 
three estates of the realm. Personally, 
the present premier has all the ad- 
vantages which his station requires. 
His position is one which demands 


certain physical powers to be united 
to the highest mental resources ; and 
we speak seriously when we say, that 
a person who might possess the clear- 
est intellect, the most comprehensive 
reasoning powers, the quickest in- 
vention, and the boldest determina- 
tion, would yet be totally unfitted 
for the post which Sir Robert Peel 
now fills, if he were afflicted with the 
comparatively slight physical defects 
of a hopeless stammer and hesitation 
of speech!! We are an open, free- 
thinking, and free-speaking people. 
The affairs of our parishes are ma- 
naged at public meetings in the ves- 
tries, where the village orators are 
regularly the leaders of a little go- 
vernment and opposition of their 
own. Our candidates for “the 
house” make open and public de- 
livery of their sentiments at the 
hustings ; their constituents shout, 
drink, and vote in public; every 
charity has its public dinner and its 
public speeches; and the entire 
British nation may be divided into 
two great classes—those who speak, 
and those who have only learned to 
cry, “Hear, hear!” The House of 
Commons, which is selected by the 
people, has naturally a family like- 
ness to its parents; and the prime- 
minister of the country is expected to 
attend in a public assembly for the 
purpose of answering in public all 
such questions concerning the affairs 
of the nation as may be put to him. 
He is expected to be able not merely 
to plan his measures in the closet, but 
also to give a lucid and satisfactory 
oral explanation of the most compli- 
cated details at St. Stephen’s. He 
must possess in his own mind the 
abstract powers of the philosophical 
theorist, and in his very physical 
formation the sinews of the practical 
workman. All these personal quali- 
fications Sir Robert Peel owns in an 
eminent degree. Frankness of man- 
ner, voice, gesture, all combine to 
give him the external requisites of an 
efficient orator. As a leader, he has 
exhibited during the most revolu- 
tionary period of the history of this 
country in modern times a tact and a 
caution which, combined with a really 
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liberal tone of feeling, has enabled 
him to preserve uninjured the rem- 
nant of the Conservative phalanx 
which the Reform-bill had so woe- 
fully shattered ; and by never yield- 
ing an inch, which he might hope to 
defend successfully, or which prin- 
ciple forbade him to abandon, he has 
brought his party unscathed through 
the ordeal ; and “ built them up,” to 
use his own words, till the nation has 
again restored to them the task of 
piloting the vessel of the state through 
the breakers which surround her. 
In 1836 a well-known author* thus 
winds up the character of Sir Robert 
Peel :— 


“ Had he placed himself in his natural 
position among the ranks of the people, 
he would have been undeniably what he 
now just fails of being——a Great Man. 
He would not have been secretary for 
Ireland at so early an age, but he would 
now have been prime minister ; or, what 
is a higher position, the leader and centre 
of the moral power of England.” 


We trust that the writer of the 
above extract, though a Whig in his 
politics, would have the candour to 
acknowledge in 1842, that the cha- 
racter which he had given of Sir 
Robert Peel in 1836 would no more 
hold true with regard to his not being 
now “the leader and centre of the 
moral power of England,” than it 
would with regard to the fact of his 
not being prime minister. For the 
first time in his life Sir Robert Peel 
has been seen to act from the im- 
pulses of his own mind, and therefore 
for the first time ought the question 
of his being “a great man” to be 
considered. Formerly he was but 
the instrument in the hands of a 
powerful party; he has now flung 
aside that caution which was neces- 
sary to him as a servant, and, with 
a majority at last at his back that 
enables him to act and to speak as 
a master, he has brought forward his 
own measures, and, in legal parlance, 
“ put himself on the country.” By 
those measures he has declared his 
determination to stand or fall. 

When the late ministry went out, 
they had the kindness to ose a rich 
legacy of financial and political em- 
barrassment to their successors, the 
inevitable result of having lived from 


hand to mouth for four or five years 
on the forbearance of the nation. It 
was like the bequest of the Irishman, 
one of the items of whose will was to 
to the following effect :— 


“To my dear friend Bob, for whom 
I have always felt the highest respect, 
and whose great capacity for business has 
ever commanded my admiration, I be- 
queath one bottle of port, the only one 
left in my cellar, and also the payment 
of my just debts and my funeral expenses. 
The ‘amount’ of this bequest will, I 
trust, convince him of my friendship, and 
the difficulty of making the necessary 
arrangements will also suggest to him, 
when I am gone, pleasing recollections 
of how thoroughly I must have appreci- 
ated his abilities !” 


The great test of the capabilities 
of every minister was thus at once 
applied to Sir Robert Peel at the 
threshold of his re-entry to office 
—financial difficulty. Nor was this 
all ; the late ministry, at the moment 
of their reluctant dismissal by the 
nation, to whom they had appealed, 
had raised the cry of cheap bread 
in hopes of creating an agitation 
throughout the land, whereby the 
might benefit themselves, at the a 
of subverting the most important 
vested interests which the honour of 
the country was pledged to support. 
Like the servant, who cares not if he 
waste half-a-crown’s worth of his 
master’s property, provided he can 
make a halfpenny out of the trans- 
action himself, they cared little what 
might be the issue of such unprin- 
cipled agitation, if it led to their con- 
tinuance in office even for one brief 
week. The confusion, however, which 
they thus created, served merely to 
cause a cloud and a bustle at the 
moment of their dismissal ; as a cer- 
tain fish, which, when pursued, has 
the faculty of discharging from its 
body a sufficiency of filth to discolour 
the waters and conceal its retreat. 

Sir Robert Peel, however, devoted 
himself at once, and with energy, to 
the task before him. Though he 
could not give the people bread for 
nothing, he yet brought in a bill 
which, as far as mortal foresight 
could go, has secured a fair remuner- 
ation to the farmer and eine 
to his customer. Many of his former 
friends were displeased at his having 


* Bulwer’s England and the English, p. 293. 
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yielded any thing ; but, on the whole, 
the nation has been convinced that 
nothing fairer could be done. With 
regard to his financial schemes, the 
result was yet more satisfactory. He 
has brought forward one of the 
boldest and most comprehensive 
measures that any British statesman 
ever laid on the table of the House 
of Commons. God forbid that we 
should now worry the patience of our 
readers by again dusthing the corn- 
question, the income-tax, or the 
tariff. It is but poor chaff which the 
unwearied flails of Cobden, Mark 
Phillips,and Lord John Russell, have 
left after nearly thirty nights of dis- 
cussion. 

The best proof that the nation ap- 
preciates the motives of Sir Robert 
Peel and the unavoidable necessities 
of his position, is the fact of the at- 
tempts to get up an agitation against 
his measures through the country 
having completely failed, and also 
the resolutions that have been in 
many commercial districts voted in 
their favour. It would be ridiculous 
to talk of any thing resembling a se- 
rious or well-organised system of 
opposition to the present government 
existing in the House of Commons. 
One night Lord John and his party, 
to please the Whigs, absent them- 
selves from the house, when Mr. 
Sharman Crawford brings forward 
his resolutions in favour of universal 
suffrage, &c. &c. to please the Radi- 
cals, who are again subdivided into 
sections, which support, one this point 
and the other that point of the Char- 
ter, being all the time as well united 
and as strong as a rope of sand. 
There is something most contempt- 
ible in the position of a party which 
opposes measures merely because they 
are brought forward by a particular 
individual, but who, though they 
shew their desire to throw out his 
scheme, have, nevertheless, nothing of 
their own to bring forward in its stead. 
We have not space to dwell longer 
on the high position which Sir Ro- 
bert Peel holds in comparison of that 
maintained by the disunited and thin 
ranks of those who would fain thwart 
without amending his measures. We 
shall quit the subject with the fol- 
lowing short picture of their despi- 
cable state, drawn by one of them- 
selves, Mr. R. Currie, in his admirable 
speech in the house on the 19th of 
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last month :—“ Here we are,” says 
this honest and eloquent member of 
a party not very proverbial for hon- 
esty or straight-forward conduct, 
“here we are in a helpless, hopeless 
opposition, not so much for the want 
of leaders, for the noble lord has the 
character and ability to lead any 
party and to conduct any govern- 
ment, but because we present the mi- 
serable spectacle of a soi-disant popu- 
lar opposition without one breath or 
one puff of popular sympathy to 
aid us.” 

II. We now come to the second 
division of our subject—another por- 
tion of that legacy which the real 
weakness and rash folly of the Mel- 
bourne cabinet have bequeathed to 
their successors. It may suit the 
—- of a Shiel to pour forth a 
ong tirade of glittering and mean- 
less words against the proposed in- 
come-tax — it may be true that it is 
not agreeable to put our hands in our 
pockets to pay our debts or meet 
our liabilities; and we are far from 
denying the fact, that it would be 
much pleasanter to have no such 
debts or liabilities at all; but a rapid 
glance at the foreign relations of this 
country at the present moment will 
suffice to prove on whose shoulders 
the odium of being at last compelled 
“to pay the piper” ought to rest. 
Since the hour when the final crush- 
ing charge at Waterloo swept over 
the last relics of the most gorgeous 
empire of modern days, there has 
not been a moment so fraught with 
critical interest to Britain as the pre- 
sent. In America, in India, in China, 
our government bullied, our soldiers 
slaughtered, and our treasure wasted ; 
and yet to assert our dignity, and 
that of the law of nations, to avenge 
our slaughtered and betrayed legions, 
and to replenish our empty exchequer, 
all that Lord John Russell could 
propose was a resolution to tinker a 
little with corn, sugar, timber, and 
coffee, trusting in Providence that 
the result would be an increase to 
our revenue. Such has been the le- 
gacy bequeathed to the nation in the 
agonies of their protracted dissolu- 
tion by the most incapable ministry 
that ever incurred the responsibility 
of government, and such the remedy 
proposed by the same men, when 
converted into a captious and place- 
hunting opposition. It would be 
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obviously impossible that we could 
dwell at any length on all the topics 
which a review of our foreign rela- 
tions at this moment brings before 
us. We shall, therefore, do as we 
have already done in reference to 
home politics, select one subject for 
our chief consideration —a subject 
which has acquired a gloomy pre- 
eminence, and whose story is written 
on the page of history in the blood of 
our soldiers; we allude to our pros- 
pects in India. As yet, we have 
only considered them as affecting Sir 
Robert Peel’s calculations with regard 
to the necessity of a great and imme- 
diate effort to increase our finances, 
but we must now consider them as 
they affect the stability of our Eastern 
empire, and jeopardise the glorious 
structure which the talents of a 
Clive, a Hastings, a Wellesley, and a 
Wellington, have reared. 

We propose to shew, first, that the 
incapacity of the men appointed by 
the Whigs to rule the destinies of 
India has been the sole cause of our 
recent disasters; and, secondly, that 
we look without despondency to the 
future, whilst we shall take the op- 
portunity of stating on what, accord- 
ing to our views, the strength of our 
Indian empire consists. 

That empire has been ignorantly 
called an empire of opinion, and it 
has been said, with more epigrammatic 
point than truth, that if each of the 
children of Bramah were to cast a 
handful of earth on their pale-faced 
visitors from Europe, the latter would 
be buried beneath the accumulated 
mass. If it be an empire of opinion, 
it is one which has been asserted with 
the sword on the plain of Assaye, on 
the ruined ramparts of Seringapatam 
—which has humbled the pride of 

.the Mahratta chiefs, and trod their 
innumerable cavalry to the dust— 
which the fidelity of our Sepoys and 
the courage of our British troops has 
raised on the bayonet’s point to the 
throne of the descendants of Timour ; 
in a word, it is an opinion which 
has fought its way through countless 
dangers, with a spirit of enterprise 
never flagging and a courage never 
quailing, from the Black Hole at 
Calcutta in 1756 to the sovereignty 
of two hundred millions of human 
beings in 1842. If our Indian em- 
pire be merely one of opinion, then 
was the battle of Waterloo decided 
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by logic, and not by the genius of a. 
hero and the swords of his troops. 
If they who talk thus, mean simply 
that the natives of the various coun- 
tries submitted to our sway in Hin- 
dostan obey us because they believe 
us to possess a higher order of in- 
tellect, a more perfect form of disci- 
pline, and more numerous resources, 
we admit that our empire is, in that 
sense, one of opinion —an empire, 
which, having been won by the sword, 
is now maintained by the very cor- 
rect belief that it would be madness 
to attempt to resist it; and also by 
the opinion that English rule has 
brought to a distracted country the 
blessings of order, justice, and stabi- 
lity. We sincerely hope that where 
the English standard flies, it is not 
“that it may mock the air in idle 
state,” but to introduce those count- 
less blessings which are the offspring 
of free institutions, commerce, and 
good faith. We wonder not, there- 
fore, that the “opinion” should be 
pretty universal in the East amongst 
those nations who have had an op- 
portunity of experiencing the con- 
trast between British and Asiatic 
rule, that it is far wiser to abide be- 
neath the severe justice of the former, 
than the rude alternations of license 
and tyranny, which have ever 
marked the latter. So far, therefore, 
we are willing to concede that our 
Indian empire is one of opinion. But 
it is our courage and strength, as- 
serted on many a bloody field, that 
have produced the opinion of our 
being invincible, and our good faith 
that has led to the preference for our 
sway. In 1826 we possessed, and 
before the end of 1842 we shall again 
possess, in the East an army of more 
than 260,000 well-appointed and 
well -officered native troops, and 
31,000 British soldiers, followed by a 
train of a thousand pieces of artillery. 
Call you that “an empire of opinion f” 
If, however, there be one thing more 
than another really marvellous in 
what concerns our vast Indian pos- 
sessions, it is the astounding igno- 
rance of the great majority of our 
countrymen in all that relates to 
them, and it is chiefly to that class 
(whose name is “ Legion”) that we 
address these observations. We tell 
them that we have long held military 
possession of India, that in the last 
twenty or thirty years we have be- 
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come to be popular as rulers, and the 
advantages of our rule to be compre- 
hended by the natives, who are sub- 
ject to it. They find no longer that 
it is necessary for wealth to assume 
the garb of squalid poverty that it 
may be screened from the rapacity of 
atyrant ; and they who had tormerly 
invested their property in diamonds 
and gold, that it might be more 
readily buried, now find that they 
may engage in the pursuits of com- 
merce or agriculture, and enjoy in 
safety the earnings which their en- 
terprise has acquired. ‘The former 
rulers of Calcutta or Mysore often 
found it difficult to obtain loans at 
the exorbitant ratio of thirty-six per 
cent, whereas the Armenian mer- 
chant and the Hindoo trader are 
now anxious to invest their money 
in the Company’s funds at five per 
cent; such is the character for good 
faith attached to the English name, 
and the belief in the resources and 
stability of our government. For- 
merly there was no step between the 
tyrant and the serf—no intermediate 
link between the robber and the 
robbed, but there is now rapidly 
springing up that important class — 
an independent yeomanry — which 
cannot exist under a despotic or un- 
stable government, and which forms 
the best foundation on which to rear 
the more elaborately wrought por- 
tion of the superstructure of society. 
Much has been done, and much we 
confess remains to be done, in this 
respect. But there és such a thing as 
an independent peasantry and a mid- 
die class springing up at last in the 
heart of a Hindoo population, and 
we may count pretty safely on the 
“ opinion” of all such as have a stake 
in the country, as long us they see we 
have a sufficient number of bayonets 
to protect them. Let us now examine 
into the details of the recent disas- 
ters in Cabool that we may seek for 
their true cause and their true re- 
medy. What we have said about 
the much talked-of-and little-under- 
stood empire of opinion will not be 
without its use in enabliug us to 
comprehend how little that “ opi- 
nion” was likely to avail us in a land 
where we were but little known and 
where we left it to maintain itself 
imperfectly supported by military 
force. 

The story of our late disasters is 
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very brief and very instructive. We 
had, in less than a century, esta- 
blished a magnificent empire, bounded 
by the highlands of Nepaul, the 
Indus, and the Sutledge on the north, 
and surrounded on all other sides 
by the best line of fortresses for Eng- 
lishmen—the waves of the vast 
ocean. One hundred millions of the 
inhabitants of this enormous terri- 
tory were our immediate subjects, 
and the remaining hundred millions 
our dependents. Our power required 
consolidation, and the following was 
the method adopted to accomplish 
that end by the man whom the Whigs 
had intrusted with the highest office 
in the gift of the crown:—It had 
been long well known that Russia 
was busy intriguing in Persia, Bok- 
hara, and in fact in all the countries 
of Central Asia, and those which 
bordered on India. These intrigues 
shewed the animus of the cabinet of 
St. Petersburg, and it was recol- 
lected that the destruction of our 
Indian empire by the march of an 
army from Astrachan had been a 
favourite scheme of Napoleon and 
the Emperor Paul, whilst it was no- 
torious that Russia had excited the 
Shah of Persia to undertake the siege 
of Herat, in the hope that he might 
be joined there by a Russian army, 
which was to have conquered China, 
but unluckily for the combined plan 
perished in the Steppes of Tartary. 
When all this was considered, a 
strong case was made out for seizing 
all the important passes that might 
admit an enemy to descend from 
Central Asia on the rich territories 
of British India. We had our choice 
of two projects, one was to make the 
Punjab, with its vast rivers and the 
deserts beyond it, our northern fron- 
tier; whilst the Indus, being navi- 
gable for 1600 miles from the sea, 
and, moreover, surrounded by vast 
sandy deserts and wastes on the 
north, would have opposed almost 
insuperable obstacles to the march of 
an invading army from that direc- 
tion. Had we adopted this plan, it 
might be argued that, as no reliance 
can ever be placed on Asiatic chiefs, 
we had always, at least, as good a 
chance of possessing the friendship 
as the enmity of those warlike tribes 
that inhabit Affghanistan and the 
country north of such proposed 
boundary, whenever the critical mo- 
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ment of such invasion might arrive. 
We might go farther and say that it 
would be much more probable a 
Russian army would meet a very 
hostile reception from a race of men 
who appear to make it a rule to rob 
all whom they can master, and at- 
tack all who seek to enter their de- 
files. ‘The other plan was, that we 
should advance beyond the natural 
boundaries of our Indian empire, 
fight our way into the centre of Asia, 
and seize the great passes that led from 
thence to India. ‘To this it might 
have been objected that we could 
only do so at enormous expenses; that 
when we had succeeded in obtaining 
possession of these passes, it would be 
necessary to maintain constantly very 
strong garrisons in the country, and 
considerably to augment our forces ; 
that we might keep up a chain of 
communication between garrisons 
thus detached and the seat of our 
power ; that, after all, the army which 
was to invade us had not even as yet 
an existence on paper; and that 
whilst the expense and risk to us of 
such an undertaking would be cer- 
tain, the benefit must be extremely 
doubtful; whilst we should be sure 
to make enemies of those we might 
conquer, whereas we had some chance 
of their alliance in the hour of need 
by not meddling with them when 
we did not want them. 

We shall not say one word as to 
which of the above two plans might 
be the more advisable to adopt. 
Enough that Lord Auckland and his 
council determined to follow the la‘ 
ter, and, pushing an army across the 
Indus and the Punjab, to seize on 
the strongholds of Affghanistan, and 
get possession of the country. Our 
readers will observe that we have 
put forward the supposed possibility 
of an invasion led or instigated by 
Russia as a reason for such an expe- 
dition. We by no means say that 
such reason has been officially an- 
nounced ; but as we can fancy none 
other, and as we suppose, moreover, 
that there must have been some 
motive for such an extraordinary 
measure, a Russian invasion will do 
as well as any other reason, as far as 
our argument is concerned ; for we 
are about to consider not the justice 
or expediency of our conduct, but 
the means we adopted to accomplish 
the object sought. 
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It appears, then, that Lord Auck- 
land, who seems certainly to have 
had always a somewhat of grandeur 
and vastness in his plans, collected a 
great and magnificent army, and 
seizing a thing called Shah-Soojah- 
ool-Moolkh, which had been kicked 
out of its own kingdom for cruelty 
and incompetence, resolved to place 
it on the throne of Cabool, and thus 
have a pretext for the occupation 
of the country. On we went; our 
discipline and courage overbore all 
opposition, and Shah-Soojah was re- 
seated on the throne ; and great was 
the feasting and rejoicing of poli- 
ticals and “ residents” thereat. The 
time, however, arrived for taking 
leave of our new ally, and having 
left him several bodies of troops in 
various parts of his kingdom, we re- 
turned behind the Indus. Here, 
then, we say, that had we met dis- 
aster or defeat in our march to Aff- 
ghanistan, it might have been a great. 
misfortune, but, nevertheless, no 
fault; but having accomplished all 
we sought, having been completely 
successful in the professed objects of 
our expedition, the nation has a 
right to demand, most emphatically, 
at the hands of those to whom it had 
confided its interests, whether it is to 
reap from success the same melan- 
choly catalogue of ills which it 
might have expected from defeat ? 
Yet such is the case. We had every 
thing in our favour, and now we find 
every thing is lost for the present ; 
that a new army must be created, a 
new expedition undertaken, and the 
same game played over again for a 
stake the value of which, if won, is 
by many questioned. 

We mean not to detract from the 
merit of our brave soldiers, who 
forced their way through the head- 
long terrors of the Bolau pass, and 
who won for Lord Keane, at Ghuz- 
nee, the coronet that now encircles 
his brow. Honour to them, and 
honour to him, for they both did 
their duty! We mean simply to ask, 
to what can we ascribe the loss of 
the country we had gained? Let us 
examine into facts, and inquire whe- 
ther there has been any great display 
of courage in our assailants, or any 
really formidable force ever brought 
by them against us; or whether, rather, 
our soldiers have not been all but 
wilfully and criminally consigned to 
$s 
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merciless butchery by the over-paid 
and over-confident officials of our 
Anglo-Indian government? When 
the main body of the army had re- 
tired from Aftighanist: in, the troops 
that were left in occupation of the 
country were divided into detach- 
menis, quartered at immense dis- 
tances from one another, without any 
lines of communication being esta- 
blished between them, and separated 
from one another by tracts of moun- 
tainous regions, rugged defiles, and 
herbless wastes, which would have 
rendered the march of troops, even 
though unassailed and attended by 
an efficient commissariat, an enterprise 
of difficulty and fatigue. 

We contess that we cannot discover 
what better means could have been 
taken to ensure defeat, and render 
escape difficult, than thus dividing a 
small y into isolated bodies, and 
leaving them in the midst ofa hostile 
and warlike population, ill 
with ammunition, 
and without the 


army 
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by seven thousand camp-followers, 
making in all a body of more than 
13,000 British soldiers and subjects. 
Thus we find that a large body of 
our troops were suddenly attacked, 
at a considerable distance, it is true, 
from the great resources of our 
Indian empire, but, nevertheless, 
with some powder in their pouches, 
and with at least their bayonets and 
swords at their sides. Yet, what 
was done in this extremity,— what 
single measure of self-defence was 
adopted? We have. diligently read 
over all our accounts from the seat of 
war, and we have failed in discover- 
ing one. Mark the dates well. On 
the Ist of November the insurrection 
hreaks out; no step is taken to de- 
fend the commissariat fort in which 
all our and flour were de- 
is consequently literally 
nade a present to the insurgents, 
‘The latter are next thoroughly in- 
uriated by our shelling the town—a 
measure perfectly useless and wanton, 
but eminently successful in exaspe- 
‘ating our foe. When the latter de- 
irable object had been accomplished, 
our next step was to retire to our 
cantonment, about five miles from 
the town, where Sir William Mac- 
iaghten entreated General Elphin- 
a decided attack on the 
my. ‘The genera urged 
cipline and despond- 
ing feeling of the troops, and re- 
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neral Elphinstone, therefore, might 
have reasoned in the following con- 
clusive manner :—“ [ have allowed 
my military stores to be taken, 
and having? only provisions for a 
few days, the best mode of increas- 
ing their quanti ity is to do nothing 
and eat what we have gof. ‘There 
is a prestige attached to the British 
name in this part of the world; 

might be invaluable at such a crisis 
as the present; let us therefore in- 
crease it b y allowing British soldiers 
to be blockaded, attacked, and in- 
sulted, whilst, though with arms in 
their hands, they s shall not be al- 
lowed to retaliate. It will require 
energetic measures to open our com- 
munication with Peshawur, Ghuznee, 
&e. &e.: let us, 
thing. I have 


therefore, do no- 
allowed the force 
under my command to become dis- 
orderly, mutinous, and undisciplined ; 
let us, therefore, remedy this state of 
things, by exposing the soldiers to 
attacks which I shall not allow them 
to return, and keeping them as near 
as possible to the stary ation point. 
The envoy and my most experienced 
officers urge me to fight: but I 
judge it better to follow my own 
opinion.” Again, after Sir W ittiam 
Macnaghten had been murdered, on 
the 2: December, in a vain at- 
tempt to negotiate, when he found 
that he could not prevail on g 
neral fight (the long intervening 
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to escape; my best plan, therefore, is 
to surrender myself as a hos age.—I 
shall thus attain comparative safety.” 
Thus may have reasoned General 
Elphinstone. If he did not reason 
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so, one thing is certain, that shortly 
after he surrendered himself as a 
hostage, Dr. Brydon, wounded and 
exhausted, st taggered i into Jellalabad, 
the one survivor of a force which a 
few weeks before had numbered thir- 
teen thousand souls. 

There are times when narrative is 
the best and strongest argument. To 
the above statement what need be 
added? What more is necessary to 
prove that our troops never had u 
chance given them—were never al- 
lowed to fight,—but were coolly hand- 
ed over to starvation and treache- 
rous butchery. Shame, then, on the 
white-livered and ill-omened croak- 
ers who in this our hour of reverses 
would fain dwell on the 
plined hurry of the retreaf, and the 
poor defence made b ry the half-frozen 
Sepoys! Let the blame rest where it 
ought. Ifthe insurrection found the 
troops in an ineficient and undisci- 
plined state, whose fault was that ? 
What excuse have their generals to 
shew for their own re re in not 
having when the had 

eisure, to the dice ipline 
forces intrusted to their 
It would be folly to argue 
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glitter of the hostile array met the 
eyes of that wearied but fearless 
band, and “ the boldest held his 
breath for a time.” ‘To advance ap- 
peared certain destruction; to re- 
treat, in the face of an enemy so 
fresh, so superior in numbers, im- 
possible. Presently, one who was 
calm and collected, as though on 
parade, issued some brief and de- 
cisive orders. A change was made 
in the British line, and at the sig- 
nal to charge they swept over the 
plain, undismayed by the fire from 
100 guns, unbroken by the charge of 
30,000 cavalry; and when night 
came, it found them masters of that 
well-fought field, and the prodigious 
host of the enemy broken up and 
dispersed. 

In the beginning of last Novem- 
ber, we had a force equal in numbers 
to the one which we have described 
as victorious on that plain. They 
were well armed and supplied with a 
sufficiency of ammunition and stores. 
In a couple of months that force had 
melted from the earth like the snow- 
flakes in spring. They had per- 
ished, and THERE WAS NO BATTLE. 

Their general was Elphinstone ; 
but the plain we mentioned above 
was that of Assaye. He who gave 
the order to charge was Wellington, 
and the man who then ruled British 
India was Lord Wellesley. Yes; 
“there were giants on the earth in 
those days.” 

The very same men who were thus 
disgracefully consigned to destruc- 
tion might have been led to a 
bright career of victories by a Clive, 
a Lake, or a Wellington; and we 
shall look with despondency to 
the future prospects of England in 
the East, when we have learned to 
believe that a Jefferies may again 
pollute the ermine,—a James II. 
again disgrace the throne,—when 
Empsom and Dudley shall again be 
the confidential advisers of our sove- 
reign,—or such men be intrusted with 
the honour and safety of a British 
army. 

These being our ideas, we 
shall leave the croakings of de- 
spondency to jaundiced and egotisti- 
cal half-pay majors. What but 
evil can befall India now that they 
are not there? What but disaster 
overtake the country which has lost 
the aid of their imbecility ? 
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For ourselves, we never for a mo- 
ment doubted that the lion of Eng- 
land would shake from him the peril 
and the danger of the moment, even 
as the dew-drop from his mane. It 
would be unreasonable to suppose 
that, with superior courage, supe- 
rior resources, and the great for- 
tresses of Affghanistan still in our 
hands, we are to be beaten out of it. 
No! if our recent disasters are to 
dwell in our memories, let it be only 
that their recollection may nerve our 
arms to avenge them. It would be 
well for those—and we are aware 
that they are numerous—who sup- 
»ose that the hour is come when our 
arto empire is to break up like a 
vast field of ice, and be melted into 
nothing, and that the “ opinion” to 
which we have already alluded has 
received too severe a shock to be soon 
re-established, and therefore that the 
dominion which is based on it must 
sink with its declining support ;—it 
would be well, we say, for this class 
of persons to remember the days 
when all the English residents in the 
Presidency of Bengal were squeezed 
into a dungeon in Calcutta not twenty 
feet square. That was in the year 
1756. Again, in little more than 
ten years subsequent to the tragedy 
of the “ Black Hole,” what was the 
position of the Company? Deserted 
by their allies ; the cavalry of Hyder 
Ali thundering at the gates of Madras; 
their territories desolated ; “ not one 
man, not one woman, not one child,” 
spared from the hostile sword: did 
their hearts then quail for a moment ? 
No! not even in 1790, when their 
army, under Colonel Baillie, was 
totally destroyed, and that under Sir 
Hector Monro forced to retreat. It 
was then that the genius of Warren 
Ilastings rescued the empire from 
impending ruin, and converted re- 
verses into triumphs, and losses into 
gains. ‘The British empire in India 
is no rickety bantling of yesterday, 
chilled by every zephyr, nervous at 
every sound, nurtured in repose and 
plenty. Farfromit. It isthe healthy 
offspring of genius, adversity, and 
good faith. Constructed in no idle 
hours, supported by no weak arms, 
calm in danger and respected in pro- 
sperity, it is not now to be overthrown 
by the vague prophecies of shallow 
grumblers, nor the desultory efforts of 
an undisciplined and barbarous horde. 
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With regard to the immediate 
question of what steps the British 
government ought now to take, we 
consider the matter easily decided. 
Whether our original plan of in- 
vading Affghanistan was based on 
sound policy or not, it is now quite 
clear that the bones of our country- 
men must not be left to bleach in 
the storms or the sunshine of a far 
country unavenged. Although, as 
we have shewn, our empire depends 
as much on our good swords as on 
“ opinion,” still it cannot be denied 
that the prestige of our name must 
not be lightly sacrificed. One thing, 
however, ought to be insisted on by 
the nation. Ifthe blood and treasure 
of this kingdom is to be expended on 
the reconquest of Affghanistan, let us 
reconquer it for ourselves. ‘Toconquer 
a country for the sake of placing an 
Eastern despot in possession of it, is 
to oblige ourselves to keep up a large 
force to watch each suspicious move- 
ment of our newly-created ally, and 
to deprive his unfortunate subjects 
of the advantages they might have 
hoped for from British sway directly 
exercised. It is, moreover, fully as 
unjust to foree on any nation a king 
whom they have rejected, as to in- 
corporate them at once with our em- 
pire. 

Our limited space forbids us to 
dwell longer on these topics, which 
we are sensible we have handed very 
inadequately, as compared with either 
their extent or importance. We 
have laboured to express two things, 
—first, that our recent disasters in 
Affghanistan have been owing solely 
to the infatuate imbecility, if not 
worse, of those whose duty ought to 
have urged them to have died on the 
ticld of battle with their backs to the 
green sod and their faces to the free 
heavens ere they had sold their 
country’s honour to the demon of in- 
action and cowardice. Secondly, that 
as it is not likely any British army 
will be so officered again, and as we 
have raised our Indian empire to be 
what it is through disasters far 
greater, and prospects more gloomy, 
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than the present, there can be no 
ground for despondency as to the 
future. Who will be hardy enough 
to assert that a period shall ever ar- 
rive when another English general 
shall be found so dastardly as to 
yield his colours and retain his life, 
or so unworthy of his post as to sign 
a convention requiring brother-ofti- 
cers to surrender their posts and de- 
sert their duty, because he was him- 
self unable or unwilling to defend 
the former and discharge the latter. 

‘Thus we have endeavoured to take 
a view of the “ premier at home and 
abroad.” ‘Thinking it best in a sub- 
ject so comprehensive to reason on 
two or three of its most immediately 
interesting topics, than merely to 
glance at all, we have, therefore, sc- 
lected the premier’s position at pre- 
sent in the house, and of our prospects 
in India, as the subjects of our pre- 
ceding observations. The experience 
of more than thirty years has ren- 
dered the present premier one of our 
most perfect debaters, whilst his com- 
manding position in the house en- 
ables him to give free scope at last 
to his abilities and inclination in de-~ 
vising and forwarding those measures 
which he may really think most con- 
ducive to the honour of his sove- 
reign, the stability of the empire, and 
the happiness of the people. It is 
but seldom that freedom has seen 
her destinies so completely intrusted 
to the intellect and virtue of one 
man, and never has the sacred obli- 
gation been more boldly and honestly 
discharged. In conclusion, we adopt 
readily the language of one who 
is his political opponent, but who 
has done him eloquent justice, and 
we say, with confidence in the re- 
sult, which history must record, 
“See outstretched before you a mul- 
titude of all nations and languages 
whom you are called on to govern ; 
will not your heart be stirred within 
you as you contemplate them? Will 
you not fecl a diviner spirit, like the 
seer in the record, to bless, and not 
to curse them ?” 
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“ * Before a storm, my friend, is 
also the Elboras* sad, although he 
soars above the clouds.’ 

“ * What storm can threaten you ? 
A want of tobacco or a target for 
your wit ?” 

“ A soldier now interrupted us by 
saying that a horseman before the 
fortress wanted to speak to me. 
* Who is it? was my inquiry. ‘A 
Nogaitzian, the answer. ‘A No- 
gaitzian !’ re-echoed my companion ; 
* that foretells no good. Let us go.’ 


We betook ourselves to the door of 


our stronghold. Although our tattoo 
was past,f and it was against the rule 
to admit strangers at that hour, as 
soon as we discovered that he really 
was alone we admitted him, and found 
him to be the same man who in the 
morning had sold us several lots of 
horses. He related that his party had 
been plundered by Charmusin’s band, 
and that he alone had escaped to tell 
their fate. On hearing thus much, 
I roused and prepared my Cossacks 
to follow the robbers. Swift though 
their horses, and great their desire to 
meet Charmusin, they could find no 
traces of him. Days passed away as 
before; now and then snow tell; 
now and then the sun shone forth. 
One morning, early in March, we 
discovered from our walls a body of 
troops on the road leading from 
Grusia, and immediately followed 
the cry of ‘Friends! friends!’ We 
learned that it was the post prepared 
for Russia. 

“ I commanded immediately a 
strong force of my Cossacks to join 
the detachment, and to escort the 
post farther, as it was reported that 
Charmusin was hovering near us. 
So was the guard strengthened ; and 
1 had now remaining with me but 
ten dozen Cossacks and one hundred 
infantry. Soon after duty called me 
to visit the nearest fortress. In the 
morning I set off with twelve men; 
and the evening found me returning 
to my command. The sun was sink- 
ing behind the mountains. The 
KKabech still glowed with its beams, 
and threw its shadows on the sur- 
rounding steppes. ‘The snow crackled 
under our wheels ; the horses neigh- 
ed; we were hurrying fast home- 
wards before darkness should over- 
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take us. After we had passed a 
small stream, and mounted a height 
strewn with small hillocks (perhaps 
graves), my companions on a sudden 
anxiously exclaimed, ‘ Circassians ! 
Circassians !’ (‘Tscherkessan! Tscher- 
kessan!) ‘And how many? Look!’ 
And, indeed, behind each hill could 
be discovered many of their heads. 
scarcely had I looked round when a 
shot had killed one of us. ‘To 
arms!’ J shouted ; and immediately 
we formed, with our conveyance, 
bushes, and stones, a defensive posi- 
tion. On the other side firing began. 
The enemy were four times more 
numerous than ourselves. Their 
shot fell like hail, telling a sad 
story, as I soon saw beside me but 
six living. 

“We did not think on death; 
only on being made prisoners. My 
men were brave; and I hoped still 
for safety in the belief that they 
would hear the firing at the fortress 
and succour us. Vain hope! Our 
ammunition began to fail, the bold- 
ness of the Circassians to increase. 
Our number became smaller; and 
now Charmusin, at the head of his 
band with naked swords, charged 
upon us. Surrounded on all sides, 
we still defended ourselves. Our last 
balls told on our enemy, the more to 
enrage their leader. With hideous 
ery did he swoop like a hawk upon 
us. We too soon felt his embraces. 
Our horses were unyoked. We were 
bound on their backs, and in one 
minute we were flying in another 
direction, accompanied by the yells 
and mockery of the mountain inha- 
bitants. My blood boiled in me; 
my heart would fain burst ; I would 
have torn myself to pieces, but my 
fetters tamed my rage. My ideas 
became confused ; my judgment left 
me. I became like the Terek, foam- 
ing at its narrow, unshakeable bonds. 

“It had become dusk ; dark clouds 
hung on the heavens. <A sleet snow 
was falling, which increased to a hur- 
ricane. Numberless Llikes were raised 
by the whirlwind, which covered us 
on all sides; the wind echoed far 
and near; and deep darkness did not 
improve the picture. 

“ We soon arrived at the banks of 
the Terek. Steep are they, and dif- 


* A mountain 16,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
t Evening drum had sounded. 
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ficult to pass ; but these mountaineers 
know no danger, heed no bounds. 
A loud cry was the signal to cross. 
The horses hurried into the current, 
and the wild Terek seemed unwilling 
to hinder them. My brain became 
confused. I felt a heavy blow, and 
lost my recollection. 

“ The storm began to subside it 
became warmer, and morning red 
appeared to shew itself. I sighed 
deeply as I came to my senses, which 
seemed to please the leader, as he 
had imagined me dead. At last, 
after turning through a narrow pass 
and thick wood, we perceived here 
and there Circassian habitations ; 
around reigned dark rocks, crowned 
with clouds not less so: here was 
Charmusin’s residence. As we ap- 
proached the village, we were re- 
ceived by a loud barking of dogs, 
closely followed by a crowd of wo- 
men and young Circassians, uttering 
loud cries of ‘ Giawra! Giawra’ 
(Russians! Russians!) The females 
had forgotten their usual custom, 
and were unveiled. ‘The boys began 
to examine us, and left us no quiet, 
continually pulling at our cloaks, or 
throwing snow and mud into our 
faces. At last when the general 
curiosity was satisfied, we were taken 
to a habitation, and myself and a 
comrade put in chains. The rest had 
entered in Circassian service, though 
not for long; a happy opportunity 
for flight set them free, whilst I was 
still lingering on a miserable ex- 
istence. Our dwelling built of boards 
plastered with clay, and badly 
roofed; was guarded by six other 
Circassians and Charmusin’s brother. 
Dirt lay thick on the floor. The 
only comforts were a few posts, on 
which the natives hung their dresses. 
Chained to some of these, you may 
picture two officers lying upon straw 
in their cloaks; which, after a long, 
cold, and stormy night, badly warmed 
their benumbed limbs. 

Somewhat distant and before a 
fire were a band of robbers, in a 
rough manner celebrating their vic- 
tory, filled with wild joy, blood- 
thirst, and contempt for their suffer- 
ing prisoners. For a long time I 
could not believe my fortune: all 
appeared to me like a deep dream. 

“ The day was passing, and hunger 
began to torment us; in the even- 
ing, however, a captive Russian boy 
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whose office it was to attend to us, 
brought some bread and water. 

Nightly we suffered from cold, daily 
from hunger and insult. Thus uni- 
formly passed our time. A deadly grief 
was gnawing me; my companion gave 
himself up to despair; he was con- 
tinually thinking of suicide, but I as 
often dissuaded and consoled him in 
the belief of God's providence. Three 
dreary weeks had much diminished 
our strength ; our nourishment be- 
came at last so loathsome to me, that 
three days I left it untouched. I 
had become powerless and skeleton- 
like. Charmusin remarked it, and I 
supposed him one day to say to his 
companions, ‘ The Russian is whim- 
sical, and will not eat—he dies—he 
must have a sheep!’ The next day 
indeed we had flesh, of which the 
whole family shared, and soon was 
it our lot to hunger again. Char- 
musin, since his expedition, had be- 
come restless ; he sharpened his sabre, 
cleaned his rifle, and made every 
preparation for an approaching ad- 
venture. One morning earlier than 
usual, I was awoke by a noise in the 
village, and I soon distinguished the 
trampling of horses and the cries of 
the Circassians. All lost itself by 
degrees in the distance. It was Char- 
musin’s departure to a bloody feast. 
Since the chief’s absence, I had some- 
times entered into conversation with 
the boy who served us, and en- 
deavoured to learn some of the cir- 
cumstances of his captivity. He was 
about ten years old, and had been 
three years here. His recollection 
of the past was faint: —‘ I recollect 
only,’ said he, ‘how mother cried 
when the black man who has ridden 
away’ (meaning Charmusin) ‘ one 
evening rushed into our hut, killed 
my father by a blow from his sword, 
and seized me with my mother. In 
the village was such lamentation and 
terror, that it is dreadful to think of 
it. The Ateman (Hetman) would 
also have brought off my mother; 
but not able to ride, she fell from 
the horse; and spurring on, they left 
her. I wanted to go home, but they 
would not let me. I have been here 
since. ‘The boys are so cruel, they 
are always beating me, and yet I 
have not hurt them.’ 

“This simple narrative consoled 
me by the reflection that if innocent 


childhood so suffered, I should be 
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more resigned. The Circassians had 
been long and impatiently expecting 
the return of their chief; so long an 
absence had never before been known. 
It appeared to me as if his destiny 
was connected with mine, and I too 
was impatient; or perhaps I enter- 
tained a slumbering hope of seeing 
some of our people, or the cruel wish 
of another companion in misery. 
Man heavily pressed by adversity 
becomes hard-hearted. 


“ At last, after some days, one of 


the Circassians who had accompanied 
Charmusin appeared. He was in- 
stantly surrounded by the inquisitive ; 
but scowling, he departed in search 
of his leader’s brother. I followed 
him with my eye through the open 
door, and my heart foretold nothing 
good. A group of men and women 
stood at a distance in anxious ex- 
pectation. I saw and heard during 
the harangue of the newly-arrived, 
how Charmusin’s brother grew pale, 
how his eyes rolled, how he gnashed 
with his teeth ; and loudly yocifer- 
ating, threw himself on the ground : 
it was the news of his brother's 
death. 

“ Longer than usual had the bold 
leader remained unheard of; when 
with his band he passed the steppes, 
he left the bank of the ‘Terek—good 
and bad Fortune followed him. Many 
were the strongly-guarded caravans 
that fell into his hands; Fortune 
pointed out booty, Audacity drove 
him forward, Destiny prepared his 
fate; he determined to attack the 
Russian posts, for since long had his 
sabre seen no Russian blood, and his 
bullets penetrated no Russian breast. 

“ Spring was approaching, as the 
green on the steppes gave evident 
signs; now and then fell a heavy 
shower, refreshing awakening nature. 
Upon one of these evenings a post of 
Cossacks in the neighbourhood of 
Terek had returned to their habi- 
tations, and given themselves up to 
domestic occupations ; in some dwell- 
ings were to be seen cheerful fires, 
and here and there echoed the Cos- 
sack songs, accompanied by a howling 
wind, heavy rain, and the murmur 
of the housewife’s spinning-wheel. 
The line Cossack’s life is a particu- 
larly happy one; war and domestic 
life find themselves in him united. 
Labour and skilful work of many 
sorts keep him in comfort, or it may 
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be said affluence. The greater part 
of the line Cossacks are drawn from 
the southern provinces ; and although 
their warlike life changes much their 
character, still they retain many of 
the most sterling Russian qualities. 
At last the rain subsided, but the 
wind still stormed, spreading sud- 
denly a deep red over the whole 
Cossack village. Like a sea did the 
flames pour themselves upon every 
roof, all was laid in fiery smoke, 
whilst the cracking of roofs and cries 


ot the sufferers increased the con- 
fusion. Ignorant of the cause of 


their disasters, many were engaged 
in rescuing their wives and children, 
other in extinguishing the flames ; 
when a cry of ‘ Ischeskessan! Isches- 
kessan !’ * Death, death!’ spread in 
wild despair. For an mstant were 
they irresolute, doubting whether 
to extinguish the fire or meet the 
They determined to attack 
them, but the work was done. Char- 
musin had never a better opportunity 
for plunder ; the general confusion 
favoured his band; and before the 
Cossacks could help themselves, 
were their houses plundered, wives 
and children slain, and flocks driven 
off! Wild despair and amazement 
of the sufferers soon melted to re- 
venge; and before dawn of day and 
by the light of their smouldering 
habitations, were a strong body on 
their march in pursuit. It was on 
the morning of the second day that 
they reached the mountains, and with 
the setting sun they remarked a 
reddish appearance in the heavens, 
which persuaded them the nearer 
they caime, that there must be some 
bivouac. Presentiment told them 
that this was Charmusin’s band, and 
so it was. ‘Tired by a long march 
and much plunder, they had halted ; 
and with their skins stretched under 
them before their fires, were they 
noiselessly celebrating their victory. 
Ilesh was cooking by the fire, over 
which long tales were told; some 
were slaughtering sheep and dividing 
the booty, others cleaning their 
bloody weapons. In the distant 


robbers. 


woods sentinels had been placed ; 
but these, enticed by the odour of 
savoury meat and the merriment of 
their companions, had left their posts. 
Too careless, indeed, for the angel 
of revenge was hovering over their 


heads. 


The Cossacks, persuaded of 
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the truth of their conjectures, dis- 
mounted and carefully approached 
their revelling enemies. ‘They lost 
no time in surrounding them; and, 
with a loud hurrah and volley, fell 
on their astounded antagonists, many 
of whom bit the dust 
could seize their arms. Charmusin, 
ps reciv ing defe nee useless, determined 
io save h imself by flight. He hasten- 
ing towards his horse, would with a 
sabre have cut separately the bands 
on his front feet; but by ill luck he 
struck the foot of the horse, which, 
springing up, threw him on the 
ground. He was getting up, when 
a ball entered his breast: he fell 
backwa rds to the earth never to rise 
again. Now fell the enraged Cos- 
sacks with double vigour on the re- 
maining Circassians, and only one 
escaped to bring the sad news to the 
village. The news of their 
death was y rec ived before 
the yells of the men and lamentations 
of the women spread themselves from 
hut to hut. ‘They were beside them- 

selves for grief. Sometimes 
wanted to kill me, as being the au- 
+ a of Charmusin’s death. ‘ The 
Giaour has written home,’ they ex- 
claimed ; * he has told where Char- 
musin was going; he must have his 


before they 


chie f"s 


scarcely 


they 
. 


death-blow ! 

* Each time that the crowd would 
have thrown themselves upon me, 
Charmusin’s brother held thein back. 
l admired his generosity, but soon 
learned my ¢ ror. The boy that served 

part 
their language, and informed me what 
was passing ; whilst I, acquainted 
with little, thus learned my fate. 

“ In fourteen days would he cele- 
brated the Ramasen and LBeiram 
feasts, at which they sacrifice to the 
memory of their dead relations. 1 
was now to be the offering, but not 
before I had been tortured and scoffed 
at as the guilty origin of their Ate- 
man’s death. My future prospects 
were shocking, and the present 
weighed sufficiently heavy upon me. 
Our chains were now laid‘on heay ier, 
our nourishment became worse. Often 
were thrown to us the half-decayed 
entrails of animals. Daily my little 
servant brought me worse 
crying, he told me that the end 
my sufferings was fast approaching, 
and that the most horrible tortures 
were prepared for me. At first my 


ime understood for the most 


hews $ 
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heart shuddered, but now strengthen- 
ed by trust in God, I quietly con- 
templated my bodily sufferings; but 
still it seemed as if a voice whispered 
in my ear, ‘ Safety! and as often 
did I watch the door of my prison 
for a liberator. I felt that this crea- 
ture of my imagination must appear. 
Once came over me the hopeless 
thought of obtaining the key of our 
chains, which Charmusin’s ‘brother 
at night kept under his pillow. I 
talked to the boy to that purpose, 
but from that time saw him no more, 
appeared suspicions were raised 
from his freque) it conversations with 
me. Every day the Circassians came 
to our habitation to offer up prayers 
for their dead Ateman. ‘The Mullah 
placed himself generally in the mid- 
dle and read portions of the Koran, 
to which others responded ; and every 
now and then, with wild and savage- 
iooking countenance, turned to us, 
apparently invoking the most fearful 
imprecations and revenge on our 
heads. I sufiered doubly 


: 7 
occasions, Wwilich 


as lt 


y on these 
hardly less 
passed a 


tL suacen report 


were 
torture. so week, 
spread itself 
the Russians were on the march 

all was in motion, and 

within an hour was the whole village 
ypulation ready to retire to some 
mountain encampment. The men 
mounted their women and 
hildren wagons drawn by one horse, 
companion were bound on 
Our conductor was the same 
that had been our watcher ; his name 
was Tha, and had been the constant 
companion of Charmusin. Over high 
puntains and mountain-passes we 
cael ischetschna, the neighbour- 
hood of the Ischetschen, the most 
unbending and warlike race of the 
mountaineers. Mere we were placed 
again in an earthen hut, and locked 
in chains. As formerly the yelling 
of the women left us no quiet, hunger 
tormented us to the utmost, I could 
scarcely stand, or but with exertion 
speak, and with impatience awaited 
my fate. ‘ Prepare thyse If for the 
morrow, Russian!’ s grim Ika 
to me, as he came in the evening 
with Charmusia’s brother for the 
last time to lay on my fetters —~ 
Prepare thyself! and with fright- 
ful noise the ends of the chains now 
fastened on my neck fell to the 
zround; the door was closed, and we 
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again found ourselves separated from 
the world. I heard my companion 
groan—he prayed. I could not re- 
main indifferent ; 1 was persuaded it 
was for me he prayed, and I shed 
tears. I turned myself to God, and 
soon my former quiet returned to 
me. I consoled my good comrade, 
who was more depressed than my- 
self; 1 gave him my last wishes and 
remembrances to my friends, should 
Providence ever permit him to see 
them, and lastly bid him adieu. It 
had become dark—every where 
reigned a deep silence. I felt wea- 
ried, and slept ; how long I slept I 
cannot tell: I recollect frightful 
dreams, in the middle of which the 
appearance of a young woman, look- 
ing pitifully on me, and stroking my 
hand, presented itself. Rejoiced, | 
grasped at the hand, but instead of 
that, I found the head of a woman ; 
I kissed this lovely head,—a heavenly 
smile covered the beautiful counte- 
nance. It spoke, and ‘ Adieu! 
adieu!" fluttered in my ear. I 
pressed her to my bosom, and began 
bitterly to weep. I strove to awake, 
but could not shake off my heavy 
dream ; it seemed as if something 
weighty lay on my breast threaten- 
ing to press me; it was the same 
head, its eyes fixed on me, threaten- 
ing, laughing, lamenting, and tears of 
blood: lastly, it kissed me, and I 
awoke. My forehead burnt like 
fire, my lips were dry, my tongue 
stuck to my gums, and I thought I 
still felt on my cheek a warm kiss ; 
on coming more to my senses, | 
found I was violently freezing ; the 
air in our hut was damp, and the 
night one of the coldest of the sea- 
son. Iendeavoured as much as pos- 
sible to draw my warm cloak over 
me with great trouble. I sat up, 
the better to bring together the fallen 
ends of my garment, when my hand 
moved something hard; I felt again 


—I seized, and recognised —O God !* 


| recognised—a key !*the key that 
locked my chains! "I trembled, I 
gasped! I could not trust myself. 
Was it a dream? This head—this 
female figure! My thoughts were 
confused—I was breathless. ‘Com- 
rade! friend! brother! we are saved! 
here is the key. But softly—not a 
word!’ This was all that I could 
say to the astonished Isch He 
would not believe me; he thought 
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me raving, and sought to quiet me. 
But when my chains fell from me, 
and I stood free before him, the 
joy of the unhappy Isch was too 
much; he swooned. I loosened his 
chains, threw them from him, and 
sprinkled his temples with some re- 
maining water from our drinking- 
trough, which soon brought him 
to his reason. As he rose from 
his cold bed, how heartily did we 
embrace each other! what warm 
tears did we pour out! Yet we 
dared not delay ; our safety depended 
on us alone. “We had still to escape 
from our hut, which, like all build- 
ings of the wandering primitive 
Circassians, was very bad ; and after 
our first outbreaks of joy, we put 
our hands to the work, though weak 
and feeble. We had to dig under 
the door of our barracks, and an- 
other hour found us under the wide 
heaven, and free. 

“Oh! what a feeling to our de- 
pressedsouls! Iembraced the earth— 
wept for joy, and would have pressed 
the whole world to my heart. ‘The 
sudden change from the heavy air of 
our prison to the pure ¢ atmosphere of 
heaven so affected our nerves, that 
we felt unable to move; but the se- 
cret and merciful hand that freed us 
was accompanied by a strengthening 
Providence. After a short self- 
forgetfulness, I cheered myself and 
my companion, and both of us fol- 
lowed the path I remarked had 
brought us to our prison. I knew 
the (venal) character of the Isch- 
etschen, and determined to turn to 
the next village, and offer a large re- 
ward for a safe escape. It was not to 
be doubted but that we should be 
pursued, and therefore we made 
all haste to reach some wood or 
clefts where we for a time might find 
safe shelter. We went some dis- 
tance together; but, remarking our 
track on the dewy grass too visible, 
we agreed to separate, and meet 
again at a hillock that shewed itself 
in the distance. I hurried on, but 
strength failed me ; I looked back for 
Isch , who had probably taken 
refuge in some bush, but saw him 
not again. My track was too visi- 
ble, and I endeavoured to disguise it ; 
I trod sometimes on dry grass, and 
other times went round among bushes, 
till I came to a brook, which gave 
me great hopes. After wading some 
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distance in the stream, my cut and 
bruised feet, without any covering, 
refused longer to carry me beyond 
the nearest shelter, which I scarcely 
had reached, when a fearful noise 
broke on my ear; it was the cry of 
the Circassians, accompanied by their 
barking dogs let loose in search of 
us. (This is a means often used by 
the Circassians to discover their ene- 
mies, or to protect their village from 
surprise. In some of our fortresses 
built near mountains, we make use 
of the fine hearing and quick noses 
of hounds; they are kept in large 
numbers, and at night let out of the 
fortress, when, by a timely bark, 
these true watchers often give notice 
of an approaching enemy.) 

“From the joyous shout that echoed 
from the wood, I guessed that my 
pursuers had discovered my track, 
and every minute brought the noise 
nearer towards me. I gazed on the 
course of the stream that flowed be- 
fore me, but found myself too ex- 
hausted to follow it; my legs trem- 
bled from weakness, and the fear of 
falling into the hands of my cruel 
enemies. I sank down by the burnt 
stump of a tree, with the thought 
that I had done all in my power for 
self-preservation, but that Heaven 
had not permitted it. I tried to lay 
me down, but stumps and twigs pre- 
vented it; till at last, seeing near me 
two large hewn trees close together, 
I resolved to collect my remaining 
strength, and creeping between them 
to await my destiny. Following 
a certain instinct, I placed myself 
so as not easily to be remarked, 
though convinced of the impossibility 
of escape, of which I now no longer 
thought of. The whole pack of my 
pursuers soon crossed the stream, 
and scattered themselves in the 
wood. Around me ran their howl- 
ing dogs, but not one approached 
the place of concealment; close by, 
some Circassian women sat down, 
and were talking briskly— probably 
of me. My freezing guests had 
made themselves a fire, and were 
warming themselves; whilst the 
men beat the neighbouring thickets, 
and appeared now by their voices to 
be more distant. They soon followed 
their women, and but one remained 
behind with a boy, busily employed 
in collecting sticks, and throwing 
them on the flames. He often ap- 
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roached the trees between which I 
ay, and once, as he was endeavour- 
ing to pick off some of the bark, his 
cap fell from his head exactly on my 
face; he bent himself to recover 
it, and saw me! _ Astonished, he 
cried lustily out, the ‘ Capitain! 
‘ Capitain ! (so they named me in 
the village), and the woman scam- 
pered off re-echoing his cries. Fren- 
zy gave me such power, that, work- 
ing myself out from my den, [ ran in 
the direction from whence I had 
come, and reached a thick glade, 
turned to the right, and lastly fell in 
a small pit, covered over with dead 
grass. Here again my strength for- 
sook me. In the meantime, the 
Circassians, hearing of my discovery, 
ran in parties to the trees where | 
had been first seen, and, finding me 
gone, ran forwards, in the supposition 
that I would not have turned back, 
this I foresaw, and in their hurry 
gave up their cautious custom of fol- 
lowing the ‘track.’ Thus I found 
myself behind them. Free breathed 
my breast, and silently were my in- 
nermost thanks to my Maker poured 
out. Having remained in the pit 
till all was quiet, I stood up, and 
made across a plain, on one side of 
which was a thick wood; and I re- 
collected that on the other was a 
village of the Ischetschenzen, where 
I determined to trust myself. After 
resting in the wood till dusk, I made 
for the village, which lay two wersts 
from me. My uneasiness had come 
to the highest point; bodily and 
mental sufferings, wounded feet, a 
ravenous and unsupplied hunger, 
with extreme cold, had so enervated 
me, that when within two hundred 
steps from the village my legs re- 
fused their burden, and, crawling on 
my hands and feet, I at last arrived. 
I had now to decide which house I 
would enter, and on the choice my 
safety still depended. I knew that 


if I found in the house any strange 


guests, 1 should again become the 
victim of Charmusin’s brother,—for 
their envy would not allow the host 
to shelter me from my persecutors ; 
I knew, also, that I ought to find 
some host who had grown sons or 
mate relations,—for to them alone 
could he trust my safety, whilst he 
obtained the promised ransom, or, 
having sent them, become himself 
my guardian, I had many dwellings 
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in perspective, yet one appeared so 
new and invitmg that I determined 
to enter. Scarcely had I crossed the 
threshold, and come upon a small 
corridor, when, through an open 
door on the left, I retheirket the 
sparkling black eyes of several Cir- 
eassians, sitting round some smoul- 
dering embers and smoking; their 
stin-scorched faces were sometimes 
made plain by a ‘faint flame that 
sported over the ashes, and lond and 
gay conversation enlivened the pic- 
turesque group. I dreaded to ap- 
peosch them. After some minutes 
of indecision, a door was opened on fhe 
right, and I saw a tall, well-clad, and 
very handsome old Circassian before 
me. Heregarded me hastily from head 
to foot, and, as I beckoned towards 
him, seemed perfectly to understand 
where his interest lay. Scizing me 
by the arm, the old mai 
fully to the room from whenee he 
had issued, and thus, by signs and 
words, [ made my request intelligible 
to him. He was master of the house, 
appearea to agree to my wishes, and 
demanded ‘a cap full of silver,’ the 
usual Circassian ransom, for my li- 
berty. I assented, and the affair 
was decided; a smal! dark nook was 
advised as a present concealment and 
resting-place. A Circassian woman, 
observing my forlorn appearance, 
took pity, and brought half- 
baked bread, and afterwards som« 
better cooked, with which [ in a 
measure appeased my raving hunger. 
By this opportunity [ remar! - that 
the hearts of these beautifal women, 
though often so cruel to our coun 

trymen, are not entirely shut out 
from kindlier feelings. The beautiful 
eyes of her who now gave me sus- 
tenance and assistance, spoke clearly 
their sympathy for a sufferer who, a 
skeleton with every far-drawn breath, 

seemed on the point of death. Quict 
rest in a warm corner, and a dream 
setting before me the friendly pic- 
tures of home, refreshed me. ‘The 
morning of the next day found me 
no longer a fugitive, but a happy 
one scarcely crediting his changed 
lot; but whilst delivering myself up 
to these consoling thoughts, | had 
almost again fallen under the claws 
of adversity. I was asked the next 
day whether I was officer or soldier, 
and in the supposition a larger ran- 


1 led me care- 


son 
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som would be demanded if I spoke 
the truth, I gave out that I was a sol- 
dier; but I was not believed, and 
was given to understand by one of 
my host's sons, that his brother was 
gone to seck out our mutual friend, 
{ka, who, he said, was to be brought 
here to decide who I might be, as he 
knew the Russians well. I saw mis- 
fortune again before me; [ forebode 
that Ika would asseri his claim upon 
me, and thus an untimely end would 
be unavoidable. Only one remedy 
remained —again to fly danger; but 
flight was impossible : FT was so 
sharply watched that I could not 
take a step unnoticed. However, my 
friends had learned by the way that it 
would be dangerous to me if any one 
knew of my being here, and that 
thus a good booty would be lost. 
They gave out, that Ika 
me, but 


[ un- 


therefore, 
was not to be found at h 
th: it he would soon be 
lerstood well the cunning Circa 
and quieted my fears, but 
mained positive as to my rank. 
meantime, my host 
to write to the fortress, and brought 
me a strip of paper and a coal for the 
purpose. With this letter the sons 
et off, the father remaining to guard 
me. The next day one of them re- 
turned, bringing with him half the 
ransom, after leaving his 
the fortress as a Lf 
‘The evening ofthe same day found 
me — umongst my own. Long 
afterwards, I learned that my unfor- 
tunate companion, on the day of our 
flight, had been recaptured, but had 
been bought free, and restored 
to his country 
Then B——n was silent, and [, 
deeply touched by his narrative, was 
still lost in the re ollection of it, 
when suddenly, as if awaking from a 
dream, ¥ looked around me, and re- 
that we had reached the 
; ttn Kuban. ‘The bivouac 
ly before me, and only a 
ts he troubled 
separated me from Russia. 
y heart beat joyfully within me- 
the feeling of symp athy with my 
companion’s jTonour 
to God, and cestasy to return to my 
country, were deeply impresse: 
i separated 
ven alone knows if 


here. 


ordered me 


brother in 


since 


over f 
1 
My 


miustortines. 


on it. 
from b —n, and Hea- 


‘to meet again. 
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